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THE AFFIRMATION DEBATE. 


may be questioned whether, in all its history, the 
House of Commons has found itself in a more singular 
osition than that in which it was placed by the debate of 
hursday night. A dispute had arisen as to the con- 
struction to be placed upon the rules governing the ad- 
mission of members, and the course of reference to a 
Select Committee had been taken. Two such Committees 
had reported in a manner which, taken jointly, was a snffi- 
cient solution of the immediate difficulty, though the 
second had added to its finding an irrelevant rider. But the 
Government continued mute, though its own agents had 
notoriously been active in the production of the singular 
document just referred to. A private member brought 
forward a resolution in defiance of the finding of the two 
Committees, and this resolution, supported in an indirect 
manner by the Government, was defeated. The opinion of 
the House onthe case having been thus sufficiently expressed, 
that expression was deficd by the person interested, and 
the Speaker appealed in vain to the Leader of the House 
for assistance. That assistance was at last given him by 
the Leader of the ‘Opposition, who for twenty-four hours 
officiated in the Premizr’s place. Finding, however, that 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucore was disinclined to assume the 
odium of government without its powers or its advan- 
tages, and driven at last into a corner, Mr. GLapsToNE pro- 
posed the resolution which came before the House on 
Thursday. This resolution did not deal with the case by 
name, nor did it take any account of the findings of the 
two Committees, the only positive ground on which the 
House had to go. It did not even formally propose the 
rescission of the vote which had in the preceding week 
asserted the will of the House. But it affirmed that 
the very proceeding against which every authority had 
decided, directly or indirectly, should be authorized, and 
that, subject to statutory liability, this authorization should 
have a retrospective effect. Even here, however, the careful 
pains taken by the Government not to identify themselves too 
definitely with the cause of their supporter appeared. By 
this means the House was placed in a singular difficulty. 
It had, indeed, recovered the advantage of possessing a 
leader, and of having some definite policy proposed to it 
by that leader. But the policy proposed was beset by 
many difficulties. It practically stultified the results of a 
deliberate decision of the House arrived at after full argu- 
ment. It ignored not merely the proper findings of the 
two Committees, but even the irregular rider appended 
to the second, inasmuch as what it recommended was 
not a mere test affirmation specially to determine the ques- 
tion, but a general license to all and sundry. Lastly, by 
the form in which it was proposed it recommended an ap- 
parent alteration in the rules of the House with a retro® 
spective effect—a course certainly not in accordance with 
the spirit, though possibly with the letter, of precedents. 
This inconvenient proceeding was opposed by Sir Srar- 
FORD NortHcore’s amendment on the broad ground of lis 
judicata, and by Mr. Suttivan and Mr. P. J. Suyrn on 
special grounds. Between the various courses so recom- 
mended the House had to decide. Mr. Guapsrone, in 
announcing the decision of the Government, at which it 
had taken so long to arrive, and which might have been 
equally well arrived at two months ago, had recommended 
that no arguments should be indulged in beyond a reca- 


pitulation of the situation. It was hardly likely that this 
not altogether modest request should be observed in Parlia- 
ment or out of it. But it has so far been complied with 
here that there has been given what is believed to be a 
perfectly accurate and impartial summary of the question 
as it stood at four o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 

It is probable that, fertile as Mr. GLapsToNE is in 
surprises of argument, few of his hearers anticipated the 
line which—Mr. Gorst’s technical objection to the 
question being rediscussed at all having been disposed of — 
the Premier’s contention actually took. That contention 
can be very briefly disposed of. It consisted of one sur- 
prising subtlety, and one still more surprising appeal ad 
pavorem. Mr. Guapstone has discovered that Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH did not himself, in approaching the table, specify 
the statutes under which he claimed to affirm or declare 
his objection to the oath, and that his declaration was 
not a spontaneous act, but was extracted from him by 
a question of Sir Erskine May’s. This extraordinary 
plea, which was later in the evening completely upset 
by Sir R. Cross, was accompanied by the argument (the 
truth of which, in point of fact, is undeniable) that Mr. 
BrapiaucH had made himself very unpleasant to the 
House, and, if denied admission, was likely to make 
himself yet more unpleasant. Besides these arguments, 
and a declaration of his own personal belief in the 
legitimacy of Mr. claim, the Prive Minister 
fulfilled his promise by contributing nothing fresh to the dis- 
cussion of the question. It is needless to say thatthese argu- 
ments were not allowed to pass unchallenged. Sir Starrorp 
Norrucors protested against both, but especially against the. 
argument from Mr. BrapavuGu’s ill-behaviour—as he was 
bound to protest. But the singular thing was that, though 
attacked by the one side, they practically met with no sup- 
port on the other. It does not appear that any one on the 
Liberal side was found to approve of Mr. Giapstone’s. 
“ police argument ’”—an argument which bears a striking 
analogy to his famous explanation of his disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. No one was found to ‘ex- 
cuse the inconvenience, to use no stronger word, of the 
House rescinding by a sham general resolution—sham, 
because there is no one but Mr. Brapiaven to take ad- 
vantage of it—the decisions of two Committees and a 
full vote of the House. No one was found to com- 
mend the Government for putting off till the latest and 
most awkward moment a resolution which they might 
as well have proposed six weeks ago, save that Mr. 
GLapstTONE would not then have been able to threaten the 
House quite so forcibly with the consequences of pre- 
serving its consistency. The debate consisted practically 
of the three speeches we have mentioned, the last two of 
which—Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s and Sir R. Cross’s— 
disposed of Mr. Guapstone’s between them, of some 
eloquent denunciations of Mr. BrapLavucn by Mr. 
and Mr. P. J. Smyrz, and of many frank confessions 
from members of the majority as to the extreme 
discomfort they felt in voting with Mr. Guapstonz. 
It was personally, said Mr. Parnett, “an odious 
“task to him” to do so, and we may be sure that the 
Government will have to compensate Mr. Parne.t heavily 
for his self-sacrifice. The silence of the more important 
members of the Ministry was eloquent enough ; and in- 
deed there are probably few members of the Cabinet who 
would have liked to endorse their leader’s speech. But, 
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not the less, some three hundred members answered to the 
crack of the Government whip, and the resolution passed 
by fifty-four. 

The result can hardly have been much of a surprise to any 
one, though to all who set store by the dignity of the Par- 
liament of England it cannot but be a cause for uncom- 
fortable reflection. It seems, indeed, hardly conceivable 
that two months after a general election in which Govern- 
ment was placed in power with a majority floating from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty, the strenuous party 
efforts used on this occasion should have failed of their 
effect. How strenuous those efforts have been there is no 
need to say. Not merely has full use been made of the 
ordinary means of enforcing party allegiance, but the 
pressure of local caucuses and wirepullers, has been 
strained to the uttermost. That the majority under the 
circumstances should have been barely half the normal 
Ministerial majority is perhaps the surprising thing. But 
there can be no doubt that the victory has been won at a 
heavy cost. Rarely in any debate has the argument been 
so entirely against the winning side ; still more rarely have 
the arguments which that side was constrained to employ 
been of so damaging a description. The shamefaced con- 
verts who, after voting against Mr. LasoucHere, voted 
for Mr. Gtapstonxe, themselves protested faintly against 
the contention that the doors of the House were neces- 
sarily to be opened to any blusterer who knocked long 
enough and loud enough. The “wry face” which Sir 
Hewry Jackson openly made over the “ unsavoury sauce ” 
with which the standing dish of civil and religious 
liberty was on this occasion served up, must have had its 
like on scores of countenances among those who voted as 
Sir Henry did. Here and there perhaps some guileless 
soul may have comforted himself with the childlike faith 
of Mr. Bortast, that, the Prure Mryisrer being a good 
man, all that he proposed must be good too. But we can 
hardly pay the majority the bad compliment of supposing 
that there are many Mr. Bortaszs in their ranks. They did | 
their duty according to their party lights; but 
duty overstrained in this way is very apt to avenge itself 
on those who have so strained it. Of the merits of the | 
question enough and toc much has been said, nor is there 
any need to deal with them further. By tardily and re- 
luctantly assuming the responsibility they have so long 
declined, and by applying the sheer weight of numbers, 
the Government have succeeded in forcing upon the 
House a member whose right to sit has thus far been 
affirmed by no constituted authority—for it must never 
be forgotten that a resolution can give no new right— 
while it has been denied by more than one. It is very 
doubtful whether we have yet seen the last ofthe BrapLavcH 
difficulty. But, as far as its latest stage is concerned, three 
things may be asserted without fear of contradiction. In 
the first place, the Government has dangerously strained 
the allegiance of its majority. In the second, the Liberal 
party has shown a “sheeplike docility” far exceeding 
anything of the kind that the extremest exaggeration 
ever charged against its predecessor, the Conservative 
majority in the last Parliament. Lastly, the Prive 
Muxister, by holding the misconduct of Mr. Braptavon 
in terrorem over the House, has seta precedent the danger 
and disgrace of which it is impossible to exaggerate, and 
at which even he, reckless as he has often proved himself 
of the dignity of Parliament and the decencies of states- 
manship, might have been expected to hesitate. ; 


MR. FORSTER’S LAND BILL. 


V R. FORSTER’S speech in no degree mitigated the 
aversion and repugnance with which his Compensa- 
tion Bill is regarded by all who are interested in maintain- 
ing the rights of property. His ostentatious and irrelevant 
defiance of the Land League agitators had by anticipation 
been made ridiculous, inasmuch as Mr. Panett had already, 
with well-founded exultation, announced that the Govern- 
ment had borrowed the principle, and even the wording, of 
the Bill from Mr. O’Connor Power. The agitators against 
ownership of land can well afford to laugh at the strong 
language of Ministers who practically accept their an- 
archical doctrines. It was only in the peroration of his 
speech that Mr. Forster, for the purpose of reassuring his 
terrified English supporters, indulged in magniloquent 
professions of his resolution to vindicate the law. In other 
he disclaimed personal sympathy with the move- 


ment in which the Government now concurs. He said 


that he could not altogether agree with Mr. O’Connor 
Power, whose Bill there had not yet been time fully to 
consider. A Minister who held the principles which have 
till lately been common to all parties would have made 
up his mind in five minutes, after a glance at the Bill, that 
it involved deliberate confiscation. Mr. Forster gave 
further reason for uneasiness and anxiety by attributing to 
the shortness of the Session the postponement of a more 
comprehensive measure. It seems that in the recess the 
Government purposes to elaborate a new Irish Land Act, 
which will necessarily involve additional spoliation. It 
had been thought that the branch of the upas-tree which 
symbolizes Irish land tenure had been effectually cut off 
in 1870. Mr. Grapstone then insisted on the exceptional 
circumstances which might be thought to justify novel and 
alarming legislation. The fear which, in = of his 
protestations, was expressed at the time that the anomaly 
might be converted into a precedent is confirmed by Mr. 
Forster’s Bill for the suspension of rent in parts of 
seventeen counties, and by his mysterious warning of a 
more sweeping measure for the ensuing year. For the pur- 
pose of proving that the Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
was a logical consequence of the Land Bill, Mr. Forster 
referred, not to the Act as it forms a part of the Statute- 
book, but to the Bill in the form in which it left the 
House of Commons. The amendments made in the House 
of Lords must necessarily have received the assent of the 
House of Commons ; but it would seem that to the revolu- 
tionary temper one branch of the Legislature appears to be 
entitled at any future time to repudiate a compromise 
which is embodied in an Act of Parliament. Mr. Forster 
complacently expressed his conviction that the present 
House of Commons would not be more tender of the 
rights of landowners than the House which was returned 
in 1868. His hopes are probably not too sanguine. The 
largest section of the Liberal party will cordially support 
the Government which, through the mouth of one of 
its most respectable members, attacks or menaces the 
foundations of property. Moderate Liberal members, 
though since the beginning of the Session they have been 
both irritated and frightened, will for the present 
submit to be dragged onward by their uncongenial allies. 


It is true that the Bill has a narrow limit of time, 
although it extends over a wide area; but the disposition 
of the peasantry to resist payment of rent wiil be con- 
firmed and stimulated by the temporary and local conces- 
sion of their demands; nor is it improbable that two years 
hence Mr. Forster or some other Irish Secretary may cite 
this year’s Act as a precedent for permanent legislation. 
Malcontent occupiers will not fail to discern the connexion 
between the bloodthirsty outrages which Mr. Forster 
denounces and the sudden pliancy of a Liberal Government. 
Mr. Guapstoxe had already told them that the Clerken- 
well explosion facilitated the destruction of the Irish 
Church. The disturbances which have attended the anti- 
rent agitation will be associated in the Irish mind with Mr. 
Forster's conversion to the doctrines of Mr. 
Mere expressions of disapproval, however sincere, will be 
regarded either as results of lingering prejudiceor as conces- 
sions to English opinion. Savage assaults, mutilation of 
cattle, and occasional assassinations may be censured in Par- 
liamentary speeches, though never in the popular harangues 
of Mr. Parnewt and his associates. The districts in which 
agrarian crime chiefly prevails have been rewarded by ex. 
e:aption from the payment of rent. Landlords and agents 
concur in stating that the service of evictions is the ordi- 
nary machinery hy which rent is collected. The tenant, 
though he may have the money ready, habitually takes 
his chance of escaping payment until a notice to quit over- 
comes his hesitation. ‘The Bill which virtually prohibits 
evictions by making them conditional en a complicated 
process of litigation, enacts relief from payment during 
the time and within the area of its operation. The dis- 
turbances which have been reported within a few days 
from the county of Leitrim illustrate the lamentable con- 
dition of the country. At Carrick-on-Shannon, which is 
included within the limits of the Act, a gentleman pursued 
by a raging mob, having at last fired in self-defence, was 
brought before the magistrates on a charge of man- 
slaughter. On his passage to and from the Court a savage 
crowd, consisting partly of militiamen, fiercely attacked 
the police for the purpose of wreaking their vengeance on 
the prisoner. The militia officers in vain attempted to 
confine their men to barracks; but the courage and dis. 
cipline of the constabulary enabled them to resist superior 
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aumbers, and to capture one of the ringleaders. At last 
they were compelled to surrender the militiaman to his 
comrades, who carried him in triumph to the barracks. It 
remains to be seen whether the Government will allow an 
armed force, nominally in the service of the QuEEN, to en- 
gage in open insurrection with impunity. Irish patriots 
sometimes affect to resent the refusal of successive Govern- 
ments to raise volunteers in Ireland. When the militia 
attacks the constabulary, it is time to suspend affected 
confidence in the loyalty of mutinons rebels. It would be 
interesting to know whether Mr. GrapsroNe includes the 
apt disciples of Irish demagogues in the numbers of that 
community which is annually increasing ia knowledge, 
wisdom, and virtue. 

There is no doubt that the most turbulent districts are in 
many instances suffering great distress. It is proper and 
necessary to make efforts for the relief of suffering; but 
there is no reason why the whole burden should devolve on 
the landlords, who are otherwise exposed to heavy losses 
and difficulties. There can be no doubt that Lord Sesncer, 
who is charged with the conduct of Irish business in the 
House of Lords, thoroughly shares the feclings of the 
Irish peers who day after day appeal to the Government 
for aid and protection. Mr. Forsrer, as a just and humane 
man, may also sympathize with the victims of lawlessness 
and anomalous legislation; but he offers them neither 
advice nor consolation. In some parts of his speech he 
showed a consciousness of the abnormal character of his 
proposal by reducing to the lowest point the extent and 
importance of the measure ; but, if it had been true that 
its operation would be comparatively insignificant, a gross 
violation of principle for the sake of a trivial advantage 
would have been wholly inexcusable. The Irish agitators 
who are for the moment reconciled with the Government 
care far more for the principle involved in the Bill than for 
the prevention of the few evictions which might have oc- 
curred in the scheduled districts. They appreciate at its 
true value the elaborate provision by which the County 
Court Judge is required to determine whether “ the 
“tenant is willing to continue in the occupation of his 
“holding upon just and reasonable terms as to rent, 
“arrears of rent, and otherwise’’ The tenant will in 
every case be not only willing, but determined, to re- 
main in occupation of his holding. To the amount of 
rent which he has no intention of paying he will pro- 
bably be altogether indifferent. Mr. Forster has for 
the present avoided direct recognition of the demand for 
fixity of tenure. It will be nominally possible under the 
Act to evict a tenant for non-payment of rent ; but few land- 
lords will undergo the risk and cost of asserting their claims. 
Theargument that the Bill only renders compulsory conduct 
which ought to be voluntarily pursued has been employed 
in other cases to excuse interference with legal rights. As 
it is admitted that the great majority of Irish landlords 
are patient and considerate, tenants would be seldom 
threatened with eviction unless it was known that they 
were able to pay. Under the Bill payment will be the 
exception, if indeed the rule of withholding the rent is in 
any case violated. The most serious of all Mr. Forsrenr’s 
arguments was his statement of the difficulty of protecting 
process-servers, especially in Galway ; but a confession that 
the Government is not strong enough to enforce the law 
is highly unsatisfactory, though it may possibly be some- 
times unavoidable. 

On the second night of the debate Mr. Torreynam’s 
illustration of the practical effects of the Bill was a more 
than sufficient answer to all the arguments which were 
afterwards — in its favour. It seems that Mr. Kine- 
Harman, who undertaken a larger expenditure for the 
relief of the people than any other Irish landlord, has, 
on the appearance of the Bill, suspended all his works, 
and, if it is passed, he proposes to leave the country. 
Mr. Law aggravated, if possible, the distrust inspired 
by the Government measure when he dug up an 
obsolete Scotch statute which was supposed to pro- 
vide for release of liability to rent whenever there 
is a bad harvest. Mr. RovnpeLtt was possessed with 
a strange notion that the Bill would be justified by a 
proof that its principle was implicitly contained, not in 
the Act of 1870, but in the Bill as it left the House of 
Commons. Mr. GiapsToNeE would perhaps not have passed 
the Land Act if he had not consistently declared that it 
was an exceptional and final remedy for a formidable evil, 
and that its provisions would not be drawn iato a prece- 
dent. He muleted many Irish landlords of a third 


of their property; and now Mr. Rounpert contends that 
it is only consistent to carry the practice of spoliation 
further. Mr. Grapstonr’s speech will be expected not less 
anxiously than the division. Prudence would require that 
the tendencies of the Bill should be as far as possible 
minimized; but Mr. Guapstone may perhaps take occa- 
sion to proclaim in the House of Commons his conversion 
to a modified form of Socialism. 


THE FRENCH FETE. 


‘ig French nation is going to have anew solemn national 
féte day, and on the-14th of this month is to celebrate 
the taking of the Bastille. It cannot be quite happy 
without a féte to show that it is happy. The pomp, the 
fuss, the display, the gaiety of a holiday are dear to the 
French heart; and a Government that does not give 
France a féte seems a poor sort of thing, either not alive 
to the national tastes, or not sufficiently sure of its own 
position to venture to gratify them. The Republic decrees 
a féte, both to please the nation and to certify to itself and 
to the world that it is a solid, permanent, indissoluble 
institution. The Exhibition two years ago answered the 
purpose of a grand inauguratory féte to start the Re- 
public triumphantly on its career. But an Exhibition only 
comes once in a way, and the French want a féte to which 
they can look forward or backward as the grand day of each 
year. The present Government has recognized the expedi- 
ency of consulting the popular taste, but may have had 
some difficulty in deciding what day should be kept, 
and why. It is obvious that, if a féte is to go off 
really well and to please every one, it must be held in the 
summer. It so happened that the great NapoLeon was 
born on the 15th of August, and thus, as long as there 
was an Empire, there was a very convenient day in the 
fine season on which to celebrate an historical event, 
glorify the dynasty, show off uniforms, and please the 
people. The day was also the day of a great Catholic 
festival, and religious and political associations combined 
to give importance and dignity to the féte of the Napo- 
trons. The Republican Government is not so lucky. It 
could, of course, have chosen a day at random in the 
summer, as we have chosen our summer Bank holiday, and 
have decreed that there should be a national féte on the 
first Sunday in August. But, although the people would 
thus have had a féte, they would not have in any way 
associated their féte with the Government. There is 
nothing Republican about the first Sunday in August, 
and to have chosen such a meaningless day would 
have been taken as a confession that no day could 
be found of which the Republic could be specially 
proud. Under these circumstances, to select the anni- 
versary of the taking of the Bastille offered some con- 
spicuous advantages. The Fourteenth of July is the day of 
a very well-known historical event ; it was unquestionably 
a Republican thing to destroy a royal fortress and prison, 
and the summer season is then at its héight. These 
advantages have been held to outweigh all attending 
disadvantages. But it may be permitted to out- 
siders to suggest that these disadvantages are not 
slight. The taking of the Bastille was only one incident 
in the long series of events which make up the story of 
the French Revolution. _It was not a particularly glorious 
incident, for a furious mob only overcame the resistance of 
a few score of bewildered, broken-down old soldiers, and 
the capture was sullied by the cruel massacre of those 
whom the leaders of the enterprise had pledged themselves 
to protect. It seems scarcely worth while at this long 
distance of time to make. any great amount of solemn 
fuss about an event which, after all, was only one instance, 
and not a very creditable instance, of the force of insur- 
rection. 

But there can be no doubt that to French Republicans 
there has always seemed something especially romantic, 
inspiriting, and even grand in the taking of the Bastille. 
The news that the great prison had been taken and was to 
be razed was hailed throughout Europe as a sign that a 
new era had dawned and that the people were to be 
greater than the kings. Even at St. Petersburg, we are 
told, men of all nations flung themselves into each other’s 
arms and wept, or were taken to weep, for joy. The 
amiable Cowrrr had already assured his readers that 
there was not an English heart that would not leap to 


hear that the horrid towers of the Bastille had fallen, 
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The Bastille was in the ayes of liberal Europe, as well as 
in the eyes of revolutionary France, the symbol of all the 
iniquities and all the misdeeds of the Kings of France; 
and the pathetic histories revealed, or surmised, when the 
Bastille was taken, aroused an indignation against the 
monarchy responsible for them which only faded away 
before the greater indignation excited by the atrocities of 
the Jacobins. At Paris it was a genuine detestation 
of the pitiless secret tyranny of which the Bastille 
had been for generations the theatre that prompted the 
mob to make it the primary object of attuck. Some time 
previously the Government, moved by the excitement 
which Miraneav had awakened by his publication on 
Lettres de cachet, had turned the keep of Vincennes into 
a storehouse for grain, and the populace, having been per- 
mitted to visit what had so lately been the cells of a prison, 
were full of the discoveries of black and cruel deeds which 
they made. What they had seen at Vincennes made them 
guess what was going on inside the Bastille. Cowper was 
quite right, and English hearts still leap ina moderate 
degree at the thought that the horrid towers fell. If a 
mob was to pull down anything, it could not pull down 
anything that better deserved to be pulled down than the 
Bastille. We have to force ourselves to forget the cruel 
and treacherous massacre of the old soldiers, and then 
we can derive whatever satisfaction anything that hap- 
pened abroad nearly a century ago can give us when we 
think that the horrid towers were thrown down, and 
their stones made into a bridge so that the feet of the 
people might always trample on them. But it is hard to 
understand how to persons of this generation the taking 
of the Bastille can seem what it seemed to those who 
were alive to hear of the news. To them it was some- 
thing unprecedented, and with unknown consequences. 
We knowthat the Bastille had its successors; that the 
massacres of September were far more atrocious than any 
of the deeds wrought in the Bastille ; that Napotron built 
a whole nest of State prisons in Paris, and that many 
times more human beings suffered greater misery during 
the six months which followed the Coup d’état of the 
Second Narotron than was witnessed in half a century 
in the Bastille. The taking of this prison was the be- 
ginning of doing strong thirgs on high principles; but it 
was not the end ; and subsequent events have dwarfed the 
importance of what in its hour seemed a very great thing 
indeed. 

Students of history may easily satisfy themselves that 
the taking of the Bastille produced very important results 
on the train of events then occurring in France. The 
union of the three orders was completed, and the consti- 
tuent Assembly organized on June 27. Then the Court 
turned against the Assembly, and determined to bring up 
troops and overawe it and Paris. Necker was dismissed 
on the 11th of July, and on the 12th the Swiss and 
German regiments were ordered to act in Paris. Then 
the revolution began. The French troops fraternized 
with the Parisians, the people armed themselves, and in 
forty-eight hours the Bastille was taken. The Kina ac- 
cepted the t#king of the Bastille as a sign that all re- 
sistance was useless. He went to the Assembly pledg- 
ing himself to recall Necker and to send away 
his foreign troops, and he himself went to Paris, 
and entered it in the new character of a submissive 
and patriot King amid the applause of the populace 
that had just captured his prison. Then the 
taking of the Bastille started the emigration, and the 
Kine’s brothers and their friends concluded that a country 
in which such things could happen was not a country in 
which it was safe for them to live. Lastly, the fervour of 
Paris quickly spread to the provinces, and became so 
intense and so potent that the Assembly was fired with a 
new spirit, and only three weeks after the Bastille was 
captured there took place the famous sitting of the 
Fourth of August, when the nobles and clergy solemnly 
abandoned all their privileges, and the reign of equality 
was started in France. No one, therefore, can deny 
that in the history of France the destruction of the 
Bastille meant much more than the razing of one 
stronghold of regal tyranny. It not only started the 
French Revolution, but it impressed a special character 
on the Revolution. It went far to make it republican, 
and it tended to create an association of equality with 
liberty. For the purpose, however, of giving occasion 
for a popular féte these historical considerations seem 
rather too recondite. They are very good grounds 


why an historian should carefally assign to the taking of 
the Bastille its peculiar place in the annals of the time; 
but they are scarcely grounds why people should dance 
and fire guns on the anniversary of the day. On the other 
hand, if the new Republic is to have its féte day, and to 
keep alive some stirring Republican memory, it is not easy 
to see what better day could be chosen. For the taking of 
the Bastille is an event really well known. Every Parisian 
can point to the place where the Bastille stood. Every 
Republican thinks the taking of the Bastille was a glorious 
triumph for those who became the fathers of French 
Republicanism. It may be said of it, as of the Republic 
itself, that as an occasion for a féte day it divides Frenchmen 
the least. There is probably no other event of Republican 
history as to which there is among French Republicans so 
much unanimity of approval. Even Frenchmen of other 
parties would scarcely venture to say that they did not 
think it a good thing that a place of arbitrary and secret 
imprisonment has vanished. The event may not be worth 
celebrating by an annual gala-day; but, if there is to be 
such a gala-day, the taking of the Bastille is not perhaps 
a bad choice to make for the Republican anniversary. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


7s collapse of the South African Confederation 
scheme, though it may be in some degree disappoint- 
ing, ought to cause little surprise. None of the colonies, 
and, it may almost be said, no party in any colony, has 
cordially entertained the project. The policy of federa- 
tion was perhaps discredited by its origin in Downing 
Street. Colonists habitually suspect the Imperial Govern- 
ment, not without reason, of a desire to relieve itself from 
troublesome liabilities. ‘The motives of Lord Carnarvon, 
of his advisers, and of his successors were primarily dis- 
interested, especially as far as they related to the general 
application of a theory. English statesmen take pleasure 
in encouraging the formation of great communities, suffi- 
ciently strong and ambitious to be able and willing to 
manage their own affairs; but colonists never give them 
credit for any but selfish motives. The Dominion of Canada 
possesses in trade, in shipping, and, above all, in extent of 
territory, many of the attributes of a great State, although 
it is not at present desirous of formal independence. Since 
the establishment of the present Constitution, Canada has 
been on the whole prosperous and well governed, though 
the population is still scanty in proportion to the vast 
extent of territory. The sovereignty of England, though 
in ordinary administration it is almost nominal, involves 
the substantial merit of operating as a permanent alliance. 
The mother-country endures vexatious fiscal legislation 
with a patience which is confirmed by the difficulty or 
impossibility of resistance. On the whole, the Dominion is 
regarded with a kind of friendly complacency which 
naturally suggested the desire of reproducing elsewhere 
copies of an approved model. The Australian provinces 
have as yet shown little disposition to commence the fabric 
of a future Empire spreading over a Continent. Their 
habitugl jealousy of Imperial interference would have been 
instantly aroused by any proposal that they should obli- 
terate their internal frontiers by combining with their 
neighbours in a confederation. For the purpose of re- 
peating the Canadian experiment it was necessary to look 
elsewhere. 

The Cape Colony and the neighbouring provinces possess 
an extensive territory occupied by a scanty and divided 
population. Differences of race and language have a 
tendency to degenerate into feuds, and some of the recently 
settled provinces are too weak tostand alone. The various 
dependencies are in unequal degrees exposed to a common 
danger from the warlike tribes which enjoy total or partial 
independence beyond the frontier, and of which a portion 
live within the colonial dominions. It would be expedient 
both to institute a consistent policy as to the control of 
native affairs and to organize in case of need common 
means of defence. Unfortunately the dangers and diffi- 
culties press with unequal force on the various provinces ; 
and the most considerable community in South Africa is 
least liable to insurrection and invasion. Neither the 
English nor the Datch inhabitants of the Cape Colony feel 
themselves concerned to defend the remoter districts at 
their own expense; and Natal and Griqualand would, as 
long as they had the choice, rather rely on English pro- 


_ tection than on the doubtful aid of the larger colony. In 
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all serious native wars the brant of the conflict has | vinces ; and the success of the enterprise obscured its 


fallen on the Imperial army. The solicitude of successive | 


English Ministers for confederation was throughout South 
Africa too exclusively attributed to a desire of relief 
from an onerous duty. Inthe Cape Colony the question 
was further complicated by the wish of the English 
settlers in the Eastern province for separation or local in- 
dependence. It is not surprising that Mr. Morreno, while 
he was at the head of the Colonial Ministry, uniformly re- 
sisted the pressure which was applied to his Government 
by Lord Carnarvon. It was only through the popularity 
which rewarded Sir Bante Frere’s personal influence 
and his active sympathy with colonial aspirations, that he 
was enabled apparently to reverse the policy of the Cape 
Parliament, and to place the Opposition in office. It now 
appears that he must have been mistaken in believing 
that Mr. Sprice was a cordial supporter of the principle 
of confederation. The Assembly has in the same session 
declined to proceed with the process of confederation, and 
passed a vote of confidence in Mr. Sprica and his 
colleagues. It is not at present known whether Sir 
Barrie Frere retains the popularity and influence which 
he lately enjoyed. It will for the time be wholly useless to 
revive the project of confederation, which indeed was in 
the colony at all times an unwelcome exotic. 

The English Government will now be forced to form a 
decision on two questions of unequal importance. The 
agitation for the recall of Sir BarrLe Frere will be im- 
mediately revived, and Mr. Guapsrone will be reminded 
that his unwise and ungenerous excuse for retaining 
his services no longer exists. It is probable that no 
other Governor would have been more fortunate; 
but it may be admitted that Sir Barrie Freru’s 
presence in the colony is no longer indispensable. Sir 
G. P. Cottey is already entrusted with the charge of 
governing the provinces which principally require protec- 
tion from native hostility. The same officer is responsible 
for the difficult duty of conciliating or coercing the Dutch 
malcontents of the Transvaal. There had been reason to hope 
that the province might be contented with a share in the 
proposed federal organization. It may now be difficult 
safely to withdraw the Imperial protection which was 
imposed on the Transvaal asa substitute for independence. 
Every day which passes increases the objections to a 
simple withdrawal from a position which was too hastily 
assumed. The Cape Colony will not provide the means 
either of maintaining the authority of the Crown in the pro- 
vince or of defending it in case of need against the hostile 
tribes which may at any time threaten its safety. The 
doubtful loyalty of a portion of the community must 
for the present be maintained by force. The same 
embarrassment will apply in an inferior degree to all 
the minor dependencies. Without the aid of English 
troops, Natal might at any time find itself unable to cope 
with a rising of the native population, or with renewed 
hostility on the part of the Zulus beyond the border. It 
is useless to recur to the origin of the present complications 
in the precipitate grant to the Cape Colony of a Constitu- 
tion of the modern type. The grant of practical indepen- 
dence may have been indiscreet, but it is now irrevocable. 
The arrangements which might have been made if all the 
South African provinces were still directly governed by 
the representatives of the Crown are now impracticable. 
If it were still worth while to criticize the action of a 
former Government and Parliament, it would probably be 
found that any mistake which may have been committed 
was caused by a pedantic desire of uniformity. Parlia- 
mentary institutions of the democratic type are perhaps 
scarcely applicable to a community belonging to two 
European nations, with a large numerical majority of 
uncivilized natives. 

If Sir Barrie Frere is recalled, perhaps even the Go- 
vernment will regret the paltry injustice which was, in 
deference to popular clamour, inflicted on him by the 
reduction of his salary. In not immediately resenting the 
affront, he both consulted his own dignity and declined 
to relieve the Government from the responsibility of cutting 
short his tenure of office. His administration will be more 
favourably remembered by the colonists than by his 
countrymen at home. His resolute character, his hearty 
sympathy with local feelings and prejudices, and even his 
occasional use of strange Puritanical phrases made him 
popular both with the English and the Butch. The grave 
error of the unnecessary Zulu war was never thoroughly 
recognized either at the Cape or ia the more Easterly pro- 


questionable nature. As far as it is at present possible to 
form a judgment, the Zulu power is for a long time broken 
by the division of authority among a number of petty 
chiefs. The minor hostilities which followed the overthrow 
of Cetewayo have reduced other turbulent chiefs to sub- 
mission ; but sooner or later native wars will probably 
recur ; and for some time to come it will be impossible to 
follow the precedent which Lord GranviL1e established in 
New Zealand by the complete withdrawal of English 
troops. The extension of responsible government to the 
minor provinces may with advantage be indefinitely post- 
poned. The Transvaal would instantly rebel if the Datch 
settlers were allowed the absolute control of their own 
affairs ; and the Imperial Government has undertaken the 
responsibility of protecting the English minority and the 
large native population from the oppression to which they 
might be exposed. Colonial Secretaries have no reason 
to fear that they will be deprived of the opportunity of 
exercising in the conduct of South African affairs any 
statesmanlike qualities which they may possess. 


CONFLICTS WITH ROME. i 


‘es French and the Belgian Governments have efich 
an ecclesiastical quarrel on their hands, and it is hard 
to say which is managing it worst. In one respect, no 
doubt, the French Government may claim the prize for 
unwisdom. The expulsion of the Jesuits is a more glar- 
ing error than the withdrawal of the Belgian Legation 
from the Vatican. Its injustice and its violation of the 
elementary principles of persona! liberty are so conspicuous 
that it seems impossible that they should long escape re- 
cognition, even in a country where theological and anti- 
theological passions run so high as they do in France. The 
magistracy has, to a considerable extent, avoided, by re- 
signing office, having anything to do with the execution 
of the decree ; but even the inferior ministers of the law 
can scarcely love the work to which they were put on 
Monday last. It is necessary, no doubt, that there should 
be bailiffs in the world; but decent people have seldom 
cared to play the part; and even a bailiff. could not well 
be more unpleasantly employed than in turning a few old 
men out of houses in which, as French citizens, they 
might naturally have supposed that they had a right to 
remain as long as they were unconvicted of any crime. 
The First Republic did many things more violent and 
more cruel than the expulsion of the Jesuits, but it did 
nothing more inconsistent with personal freedom. If the 
Jesuits have committed any offence against the State, the 
Courts are open, and there are Deputies ; but the principle, 
whatever it is, which is held to justify the Government in 
turning the Jesuits into the street, would equally sustain any 
exercise of arbitrary authority to which the Executive for 
the time being might choose to resort. Probably the 
Advanced Left have ceased to include the return of their 
enemies to power in their list of possible events, and they 
are not, therefore, open to the argument that it 
is well, on grounds of mere prudence, to do as you 
would be done by. But even they might remem- 
ber the effect. which their policy is likely to have 
upon that large section of the French public which has 
the misfortune to be less advanced than it should be. 
There are abundance of teachers ready to suggest to these 
timid spirits that, though it is the turn of the Jesuits to- 
day, it may be their turn to-morrow. The Extreme Left 
is grandly impartial in its hatreds. Individual property 
is as obnoxious to it as religious beliefs; and the argu- 
ments which are now used to justify the expulsion of 
priests from their houses may hereafter be used to justify 
the taking of houses from their lay owners. The will of the 
majority is as good a plea for the one act as for the other. 
Nothing is likely to come of this teaching for the present 
except a secret distrust of the Republican Government. 
But hereafter this secret distrust may bear fruit in unex- 
pected ways. France may have seen the end of her changes 
of government; but he would be a very rash prophet who 
ventured to say that she had done so. 

There is another respect, however, in which the French 
Government have more to say for themselves than the 
Belgian Government. There can be no doubt that the 
expulsion of the religious orders does cause very real 
annoyance and inconvenience to the Catholic Church in 
France. Bat the withdrawal of the Belgian Legaticu 
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from the Vatican inflicts no inconvenience on the Catholic 
Church, while it does inflict a real, if slight, inconvenience 
on the Belgian Government. There are occasions, no 
doubt, on which a suspension of diplomatic relations has a 
specific use. It is meant to frighten the Power from whom 
the envoy is withdrawn into making some concession, and 
the motive to which it appeals is the dread of still worse 
consequences remaining behind. So long as the Pore re- 
tained his temporal dominions, it was open to certain 
Powers to use this weapon against him, with a possibility 
of its having real effect. The withdrawal of the Sardinian 
Minister might have implied an impending attack on the 
States of the Church, the withdrawal of the French or 
Austrian Minister might have implied that this impending 
attack would be viewed with no displeasure. But under 
no circumstances could Belgium have made any impres- 
sion upon the Pore by withdrawing her Minister, and the 
loss of the temporal sovereignty deprived even the great 
States, and the States most directly concerned with the 
Pops, of the power of using this weapon with any ad- 
vantage. Now that the Pore is only a spiritual sovereign, 
the use of keeping a Minister at the Vatican is not to put 
pressure on the Pors, but to observe him and to reason 
with him. When any considerable part of a nation 
accepts this spiritual sovereignty, this function of observa- 
tion and reasoning may be very important. It has often 
been remarked that, if England had had a Minister at 
the Vatican, and the Porr had had a Nuncio in 
London, the ridiculous episode which began with the 
introduction of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and ended 
with the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act would 
never have happened. The Minister would have explained 
to the Pore what an unforeseen excitement the creation of 
the territorial bishoprics was raising. The Nuncio would 
have told the English Government that the Pope would 
much rather do what he wanted to do quietly than 
noisily, and some arrangement would have been come to 
by which this country would have been spared the humili- 
ation of a perfectly fruitless agitation. In Belgium a very 


angry controversy is now raging about an Education Act. 
To Englishmen it seems that the Act in question is a very | 
harmless one, and that the Catholic clergy have made a | 
grave mistake in opposing it. The Belgian bishops take a | 
different view of the situation; and, as they are bishops 

of the type beloved by the late Porzr, they give ex- | 
pression to their view in the language and with 
the weapons which the late Pore was accustomed 
to use. There is a great deal of cursing and 
swearing going on on both sides in Belgium just now. 
Teachers who obey the law are excommunicated, and the 
supporters of the law, not being able to launch a return 
excommunication, do what they can in the way of news- 
paper articles. They feel, however, that the artillery 
on the other side is of heavier metal, though it may not do 
more destruction, and it is their irritation at this apparent 
inequality that has led to the withdrawal of the Belgian 
Legation from the Vatican. It is a slight on the Pops, and 
as such its being offered brings some small consolation to 
their wounded feelings. If they had stopped to calculate con- 
sequences, they would have remembered that the suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations with the Pore will not stop 
communications between the Pore and the Belgian 
bishops. The post, the telegraph, and newspaper enter- 
prise have put it beyond the power of any Govern- 
ment todothis. The only communications that will be 
stopped will be those that might otherwise have passed 
between the Pops and the Belgian Government. Now 
ander no possible circumstances can it be an advantage 
not to be able to hear what your adversary wishes to say, 
or to say to your adversary what you wish him to hear. 
You are not obliged to pay any attention to what he says, 
and you need not speak to him unless it is convenient ; bat 
to shut out the possibility of doing either, no matter how 
convenient it may be, is to spite yourself, in any case, quite 
as much as, and in the present case a great deal more than, 
your adversary. The Pore will now hear the bishops’ story 
only. There will be no Nuncio at Brussels, and no Minister 
at the Vatican, from whom the Porg can get accounts 
of what is going on in Belgium. If the Government wish 
to say something to the bishops informally, there will be 
no Nuncio to use as their intermediary. If they wish to 
make a representation to the Pops, they can only do it 
through the good offices-of some other Minister. Thus 
there are two things that they may easily have occasion to 


do at any moment which they have for the future cut 


themselves off from doing, and they have submitted to 
this sacrifice for the mere pleasure of shaking their fists in 
the Porr’s face, knowing perfectly all the time that they 
cannot get within arm’s length of him. 

There is one curious feature in these ecclesiastical 
struggles which is visible alike in France and in Belgium. 
The Governments have recourse to desperate measures just 
when desperate measures might seem to be least needed. 
If M. Jutes Srmon could have expelled the Jesuits when 
he was in office under Marshal MacManoy, there might 
have been some sense in it. The 16th of May was im- 
pending, and the Jesuits, as M. Simon probably knew, 
were the leaders of the conspiracy. But M. pe Freyciwer 
expels the Jesuits when he has the Executive, the Legis- 
lature, and the country all on his side. If these question- 
able decrees make any difference in his position, they must 
weaken rather than strengthen it. The fact that he has 
the power to issue and execute the decrees shows 
that the Jesuits cannot really cope with him, while 
by making use of the power he runs the risk of 
exciting sympathy on behalf of those against whom 
his strength is directed. It is the same with the Belgian 
Government. If the elections had gone against them and 
they were merely holding office until a vote of want of 
confidence should have been passed, there might be some 
reason in an exercise of power which would at least give 
their opponents something to undo. As it is, however, they 
have gained slightly at the elections, and for the present 
are safely seated in office. Consequently to withdraw the 
Legation from the Vatican is to strike a blow which 
would not be wanted even if it were one that could do 
them any good. It is curious how political disputants 
seem to lose their heads when they get involved in eccle- 
siastical quarrels. 


ELECTION PETITIONS. 


= judgment in the case of Plymouth stands ont in 
striking relief from among all judgments that have 
ever been given on an election petition. The mere legal 
point on which the decision turned was simple enough. 
Sir Epwarp Bates, the Conservative sitting member, who 
represented the borough in the last Parliament, had been 
returned at the head of the poll, and had been most lavish 
and persistent in his benefactions for some years to 
various needy institutions and persons in Plymouth. But 
the Judges passed over the allegation that this amounted 
to what is technically known as nursing the borough, 
and confined their attention to an instance of bribery. 
It was proved that an agent of Sir Epwarp Bares 
had gone to Penzance, where some fishermen voters 
of Plymouth were staticned, and had provided one 
voter with a substitute for the day. The voter thus 
got a holiday without losing by giving up work, and 
the Judges held that this was bribery by an author- 
ized agent, and pronounced the election void. The law 
was thus vindicated, and nothing would have called for 
observation had it not been for the language which the 
Judges thought proper to use in giving their judgment. 
Mr. Justice Lusu inveighed against the law which he was 
called on to administer. He much regretted that he had 
tounseat a member merely because one agent had donesome- 
thing wrong. He apparently thought that the chief object 
to be considered was not the purity of elections, but the 
feelings and position of a sitting member. Poor Sir Epwarp! 
To have come in at the head of the poll, and to have given 
away so much money, and made so many friends in 
Plymouth, and then to be turned out into the cold simply 
because a man named Hisss had bribed a wretched 
trawler at Penzance. It really was most mortifying, and 
Mr. Justice Lusm condoled with the sufferer, and told 
him how much he pitied him for having to live under 
the reign of an absurd Draconian Act of Parliament. Bat, 
if these are natural sentiments in a humane, pitiful, and 
sympathizing Judge, it is equally natural that a very diffe- 
rent impression should be made on the House of Com- 
mons by what had taken place. Mr. Puteston, on Thursday 
night, asked the Home Secretary whether he had any in- 
tention of altering the law so as to meet the views of kind- 
hearted Judges. Sir WiLi1aM Harcourt answered that he 
had no intention of the sort, as the House has to think of 
purity of election, not of the feelings of disappointed can- 
didates; and it is obvious that all attempts to enforce 
parity of election would be at an end if the law was to 
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consider, not whether bribery had been committed, but 
whether the candidate might be reasonably disappointed at 
losing his seat when little positive harm had been done. To 
get sufficient evidence of a distinct breach of the law is the 
difficulty of those who are bringing anelection petition. They 
find traces of this and that having been done which they 
suspect was wrong. They are always on the edge of a 
proof which constantly eludes them. At last they hit on 
what seems to them a clear case. They find that, if this 
case can but be established, they must win. They 

rocure clear and trustworthy evidence that the law has 
coe broken, and they concentrate their efforts on bring- 
ing this one sufficient charge home. So far as petitions 

romote purity of election, this is the way they work. 
They make the agents of the petitioners hunt over all the 
ground where corruption is suspected. If they can geta 
clear legal case, they know they will succeed ; if not, they 
know they will fail. It would not be worth while to hunt 
at all if, as the result of the trial, they were to be told 
that certainly the law had been broken, but that a nice 
= honourable gentleman was not to lose his seat for a 

trifle. 

But the language of Mr. Justice Lus was: as nothing 
to the language of Mr. Justice Manisty. Both Judges 
were indignant, but they were indignant with different 
things. Mr. Justice Lush was indignant with the law; 
Mr. Justice Mayisty was indignant with the malicious 
persons who set the law in motion. He attributed their 
malice to party spirit. They had allowed this wicked 
spirit so far to get the better of them that they had not 
accepted their defeat at the poll in a meek and Christian 
temper, but had endeavoured to turn out an excellent 
person who had been triumphantly returned at the top of 
the poll. Most unfortunately they had succeeded. They 
had brought home a charge of bribery; but Mr. Justice 
Manisty had too much reason to believe that, as Liberals, 
they enjoyed turning out a Conservative member. We 
may go further, and fear that they had been actuated by 
party spirit throughout, and had all along tried to 
defeat Sir Epwarp Bares because he was a Conserva- 
tive and they were Liberals. It is very sad, but such 
things will: happen at election times. When they were 
beaten, they complained that they had not been fairly 
treated, and proved their case before a legal tribunal. 
There was party spirit, and it was the same throughout. 
If it was a sin in Liberals to wish to beat a Conservative, 
they were guilty of this sin persistently, for they used 
both the opportunities of gaining their horrible end which 
the law offers. They tried the poll and failed; they tried 
a petition and succeeded. But Mr. Justice Manisty pointed 
out to them that not only had they been guilty of trying 
to get a member unseated merely because he was of 
different politics from their own, but their guilt had been 
attended by peculiarly awful consequences. He told them 
that by giving way to their detestable party spirit they had 
deprived not only the poor and needy of all creeds and deno- 
minations, religious and political, in Plymouth, but also the 
inhabitants at large, of a good friend and generous benefac- 
tor, and the majority of the constituency of a representative 
whom they had elected, and of whom they had good reason 
to be proud. This is new and astonishing doctrine. It 
is simply impossible to understand on what principles 
Judges hold that candidates may or may not give large gifts 
in boroughs. In the Boston case a member was unseated 
because somé time before the election, in a time of great 
distress, he had given away large presents of coals. At 
Plymouth Sir Epwarp Bares has been held to have made 
lavish gifts innocently, because he was habitually a profuse 
benefactor, not only in Plymouth, but elsewhere. Now the 
petitioners are told that they have done something very 
wrong in stopping the'flow of these benefactions at Ply- 
mouth. Mr. Justice Manisty took for granted that Sir 
Epwarp Bares would not be such a fool as to spend a 
halfpenny in Plymouth unless he is to get a seat 
there as his reward. It takes one’s breath away to find 
a Judge lecturing people for depriving the poor of 
presents which are only made in consideration of 
political favours. It used to be thought that one 
great use of sending Judges to try election petitions 
was to ensure as far as possible that presents of this sort 
should not be made. But this was not the whole of the 
offence of the petitioners. They were reproached by the 
Judge for having unseated a member whom the majority 
had elccted.. How are any election petitioners to escape 
this awful reproach? If Sir Epwarp Bares had not had 


@ majority, he would not have been returned. All election 
petitions must necessarily be brought against candidates 
for whom a majority has voted. It would be interesting 
to know what would be, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Manisty, a really proper eleetion petition. It must be 
untainted by party spirit; it must not upset the decision 
of a majority ; it must not deprive the poor of presents. 
Probably a petition brought by Conservatives against a 
Conservative at the bottom of the poll, who never gave a 
shilling to a crossing-sweeper, would come as near as can 
be imagined to this strange ideal. 

Only one other decision calls for special notice. In the 
Down case the sitting member was saved by the new 
system of having two Judges. One Judge thought he ought 
to be unseated, while the other Judge thought he might 
retain his seat, and, as unanimity is required, he got safely 
through, each side paying its own costs. The point of 
difference was whether an election could be said to have 
been held under fair conditions when the agent of the 
candidate returned had flooded the constituency with pub- 
lications asserting that the Ballot Act was a farce, and that 
the vote of every voter would be known. Whether this 
amounted legally to intimidation remains undecided ; 
but the very strong opinion of Mr. Justice Barry, that 
it did amount to intimidation, will probably do much 
to prevent such a practice gaining ground. At Thirsk 
the petition has utterly failed, the sitting member swearing 
that he had spent under 5o0ol., and did not intend to pay 
anything more. At Bewdley, Evesham, Tewkesbury, and 
Wallingford the petitioners have been successful; and, 
although bribery on a large scale does not appear to have 
prevailed, yet there was evidence to show that there is a 
section in these constituencies which, in the language of 
one counsel, must have money or beer before it will vote. 
All these boroughs are marked out for disfranchisement 
whenever Parliament takes up in earnest a new Reform 
Bill. But it is not so easy to deal with Gloucester, Can- 
terbury, and Macclesfield, in all which thriving and im- 
portant places there appears to be a permanent taint of 
corruption. It may be too sanguine a view to take, but. 
still it may be hoped that election petitions will 
do something to efface this taint in places of this. 
kind. Party spirit moves the friends of the de- 
feated candidates to examine into the history of the pro- 
ceedings of the successful candidate and his friends. 
What has been done on both sides becomes more or less. 
known. The good gentleman, the friend of the poor, the 
worthy benefactor of the borough, loses his seat, and 
finds that all the indiscretions of himself and his friends 
have been brought to light and made the theme of general 
gossip. The presiding Judges may weep with him over 
his sad and most undeserved fate, may tell him what a 
pity it is that nasty laws should press hardly on so nice 
a man, and sing his praises as if he were a Lord Mayor 
who had just finished his year of office; but still they 
do turn him out. It is borne in upon him and 
his friends that it is hardly worth while to get 
a seat unless the election can be kept pure. The 
effect on the friends of the candidate is indeed much 
more important than that on the candidate himself. They 
wanted, under the inspiration of their horrible party 
feelings, to win the seat for a man of their shade ot 
opinion. They worked hard, and in the result they find 
they have worked in vain. This mustdothem some good,. 
and must teach them to be more watchful on another 
occasion. The only possible mode of preventing bribery 
in constituencies of a size to make bribery possible is to. 
inspire the conviction that bribery will not answer. The. 
law is strict enough if it is only enforced; and it must 
not be supposed that all Judges view election petitions 
with indignation. Lord CoLertmer, for example, to 
whom, as Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, such. 
matters fail, has shown very clearly that he will not 
allow petitions once presented to be lightly -with- 
drawn. He wants to know why proceedings presumably 
meant to promote purity of election should be unaccount- 
ably brought to an end. Persons accustomed to courts 
would watch with curiosity the expression of Lord Cote- 
RipGe’s face while he was perusing an affidavit in sup- 
a of a withdrawal conceived on the lines suggested at 

lymouth. He would scarcely conceal his surprise when 
he found the petitioners representing that since instituting 
proceedings they had been brought to a state of grace, 
that they feared they were animated by a wish to gain a 
seat for their party, that they had discovered that the 
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sitting member was returned by a majority, that they did 
not like to cheat the poor out of the large sums the sitting 
member was willing to give them as long as he sat; and 
that therefore, although they could establish a clear case 
of legal bribery, they wished to discontinue all proceed- 
ings that must annoy a good man, and might ultimately 
distress Mr. Justice Manisty. 


THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION, 


HE Democratic Convention at Cincinnati has done its 
constituents the service of providing them with a 
nominee who will unite in his support the entire party. 
The proceedings were less dilatory and less complicated 
than the operations by which the name of Mr. GarFiELp 
was mysteriously evolved at Chicago. According to 
custom, a few tentative divisions were taken with the re- 
sult of furnishing the managers of the election with infor- 
mation necessary for their purpose. Ingenious speculators 
who were not in the secret suspected that the preliminary 
votes were part of a scheme for insuring the nomination 
of Mr. Trupenx. The belief in his powers of political 
manipulation was so strong that his formal disclaimer of 
pretensions to the Presidency was interpreted as an elabo- 
rate contrivance for securing the nomination. If he had 
any design of the kind his ambitious hopes are disap- 
pointed. Those who really controlled the Convention in- 
tended from the first to nominate General Hancock, who 
had perhaps been originally selected in the expectation 
that he would be opposed to General Grant. It was then 
doubtful whether the American people were not disposed 
to prefer military reputation to political ability. After 
Grant, Suermay, and Suerman, General Hancock is per- 
haps the most distinguished surviving soldier of the Civil 
War. He was the principal lieutenant of General Mrape 
at the battle of Gettysburg, which proved to be in its 
results the most decisive struggle of the war. SHERMAN 
is justly odious in the South in consequence of the wilfal 
devastation which he committed in his celebrated march to 
Atlanta ; and General Sueripay, in time of peace, solicited 
from General Grant, then President, permission to establish 
and administer martial law in Louisiana. It also hap- 
pened that General Hancock was the only Democrat among 
the general officers of the regular army ; and he probably 


shares the opinion of the party as to the interference of the 


Federal Government in State elections. As soon as the 
proper time arrived, an overwhelming majority of delegates 
voted for General Hancock. The honorary office of Vice- 
President, with the contingency of possible succession to 
the higher post, was placed at the disposal of the Indiana 
delegates, who selected Mr. Enciisn. The remainder of the 
summer and part of the autumn will be devoted to the final 
struggle, in which either party will muster its full strength. 
The outlying factions are more powerless than on any 
former occasion, though the anarchical Labour party, under 
the lead of Mr. Dennis Kearney, has coalesced with the 
equally respectable advocates of greenbacks. 

If personal qualities had any influence in the choice 
of a President, the Democrats would perhaps have an 
advantage over their opponents. Mr. GarrieLD served with 
credit as a volunteer officer and general during the war; 
but General Hancock is a professional soldier. On the other 
band, GarFIELD may boast that he was engaged during his 
earlier yearsin manual labour, while Hancock was educated 
at West Point, which is sometimes denounced as an aris- 
tocratic institution. It may be presumed that Mr. Garrieip 
is thoroughly familiar with the management of electoral 
assemblies, for be was charged at Chicago with the defence 
of the interests of Mr. SHerman, who is himself a master of 
the art. It is usual for a Presidential candidate to remain 
in the background ; but he may direct and combine the 
efforts of his supporters. Mr. Titpeyx, who is not a pro- 
fessed orator, managed his own election in 1876, though 
he was afterwards fraudulently deprived of the fruits of 
victory. He probably encouraged the exaggerated belief 
in his pecuniary resources which tended to stimulate the 
zeal and sustain the confidence of his adherents. General 
Hancock has an advantage over his predecessor in the 
Democratic nomination in his freedom from connexion 
with political scandals, true or false. Mr. Ti~pen bas 
in the course of a long and successful career often 
had occasion to touch pitch, and it is rather to b2 
wished than to be hoped that he may not occasion- 


preferring General Hancock to Mr. Titpen is furnished 
by the political squabbles of New York. Mr. Ketty, 
leader of the Tammany faction, happening to hate Mr. 
TiLpEN, allowed the Republicans to win the last State 
election by dividing the Democratic faction. He threatened 
to repeat the proceeding at the election of President, and 
there was no doubt that he would keep his word. The 
Democrats, though they will receive the support of all the 
Southern States, can only return a President on condition 
of obtaining the votes of New York and of another great 
Northern State. Ketty, who has since the nomination at 
Cincinnati resumed his party allegiance, insures the unani- 
mous support of the State to General Hancock. Even the 
most devoted adherents of TILDEN must admit that his 
candidature would have been dearly purchased by the 
cession of New York to the Republicans. 

No serious political issue is raised by the impending 
election. Both the Republicans and the Democrats, after 
long wavering and occasional apostasy, now profess the true 
faith of resistance to any depreciation of the currency. 
The Republicans are, of the two parties, the more prec: 
pledged to maintain the vicious system of Protection. 
Some of the Democratic leaders entertain sounder views, 
but it is doubtful whether they will risk their popularity 
by reduction of the tariff. The respect for State rights 
and for freedom of election which is professed by the 
Democrats has been practically shown by the actual Re- 
publican Presipent throughout his term of office. Civil 
Service reform, which is urgently needed, occupies a con- 
spicuous place in both the rival programmes; and it will 
be equally neglected or postponed under a Democratic or a 
Republican President. The proverbial phrase of “ the 
“ spoils to the victors’ expresses the profound conviction 
of those who elect the President. His friends will be the 
victors ; and they are not in the smallest degree inclined 
to surrender their perquisites. Mr. SHErMaN, who was 
once a Civil Service reformer, has lately employed all the 
numerous dependents of the Treasary throughout the Union 
in the promotion of his personal interests. The foreign 
policy and diplomacy of both parties will be the same. Since 
the abolition of slavery the Democrats have ceased to de- 
sire the acquisition of Cuba or of any portion of Mexican 
territory. The Republicans steadily opposed their own 
nominee when General Grant had a fancy for the annexation 
of San Domingo. With most of the European States the 
American Government has little to do; but there are un- 
fortunately always unsettled questions with England; and 
the pugnacious precedents of former times are invariably 
followed. Mr. Evarts’s successor, whoever he may be, will 
be as peremptory as the present Secrerary of Srare in 
demanding satisfaction for the doubtful injuries which 
are supposed to have been suffered by New England 
fishermen in Newfoundland. A Democratic Secretary might 
not improbably, if occasion offered, even emulate Mr. 
Evarrs’s wonderful application to the English Government 
to remit the damages awarded to Canada by the arbitrator. 
Neither a Republican nor a Democratic Congress will be ad- 
vised by the President to refund the excess of the 
Alabama damages which were wrongfully recovered. It 
may be hoped that General Hancock, if he is elected, will 
not revive the practice of Democratic Presidents before the 
war, who, with the exception of Mr. Bucuanay, always in- 
cluded an attack on England in each of their Messages to 
Congress. It is perhaps natural to make the most of 
foreign complications, which are few and rare. The most 
formidable question which may be raised relates to the 
novel claim of an exclusive right to the control of any 
passage which may be formed between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

The leaders of both parties are probably by this time 
occupied in the construction of imaginary Cabinets. A 
newly-elected President generally offers a certain number 
of places to the defeated competitors for nomination ; he 
has also to reward his principal supporters; and he must 
consider the claims of some of the great States. Mr. Gar- 
FIELD, who was the confidential election agent of Mr. 
Sueemay, will probably, if he has the opportunity, reap- 
point his former patron to his present office. Mr. Buatne 
is entitled by usage to a seat inthe Cabinet. Mr. Conxiina 
will probably, like General Grant, be excluded, though he 
will still be powerful as a Senator and a party leader. A 
Democratic President will not have an equal abundance of 


conspicuons aspirants to office to embarrass his choice. The 
party suffers under the disadvantage of the want of official 


ally have been defiled. A more practical reason for | experience which naturally results from twenty years 
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of exclusion from office. Mr. Bayarp and Mr. THURMAN 
would probably be efficient members of the Cabinet, and 
the claims of New York and of any other Northern State 
which supports the Democratic candidate must be respect- 
fully considered. The impending “ campaign,” as the 
canvass is designated in the political dialect of the United 
States, will for the next four or five months furnish a large 
part of the community with pleasant and harmless excite- 
ment. It is only by the use of strong language that orators 
and journalists can disguise from those whom they address 
their own well-founded conviction that the choice to be made 
will in no material degree affect the interests of the Re- 
public. It is almost surprising that even a pretence of 
anxiety can be sustained during so long an interval; but 
Americans have unbounded energy and volubility, and the 
people wishes, not, according to the adage, to be deceived 
by its leaders, but to pretend to be deceived, as a reader 
willingly surrenders himself to the illusions of fiction. 


THE SENATE AND THE AMNESTY. 


y ty French Senate finds itself confronted by a highly 
inconvenient dilemma. The Amnesty Bill sent up by 
the Chamber of Deputies is before it, and it has todetermine 
how to deal with it. If the Senate followed its own pre- 
ferences in the matter, there would be no doubt as to the 
conclusion it would arrive at. The dilemma would imme- 
diately become no dilemma at all, and the Amnesty Bill 
would be promptly rejected. But the question cannot be 
disposed of in this easy fashion, since, if the wishes of 
the legislators were the only thing to be consulted, the 
Chamber of Deputies would have thrown out the Amnesty 
Bill as readily as the Senate. It seems to be perfectly 
understood that the Chamber has voted for the Bill, not 
because the Deputies wished the Communists to be am- 
nestied, but because they disliked the possible consequences 
to themselves of refusing to amnesty them. Before a 
Republican can vote against M. Gausetra, he must have 
something more than the courage of his opinions. He 
must be content to abandon political life. More than this, 
he must have parted company with the Republic of the 
future, unless indeed he is prepared to welcome it in the 
person of M. Cuémenceav. There was a time when it 
seemed doubtful what kind of a Republic M. Gamserra 
might design to set up; but it has never been doubtfal 
that the Republic conceived by him, whatever its charac. 
ter might be, would be the next Republic set up in France. 
The Republic of M. Turers was a different affair alto- 
gether. It rested on different ideas, it appealed to different 
classes, it had a different estimate of the past, and a diffe- 
rent theory of the future. But the Republic of M. Turers 
was ruined by the timidity of its friends and the wrong- 
headedness of its enemies. Since the 16th of May, at all 
events, it has never had achance. M. Grévy, M. WapprvoTox, 
M. ve Freycivet have been really the pioneers of a new 
Republic, the Republic of M. Gamperra. For the time 
none other seems possible in France, and moderate Repub- 
licans who adhere to it may be excused if they can see no 
alternative except a Republic which would be still more un- 
like the kind of Government that they in their hearts wish 
to live under. Looking at matters in this way, how is a 
Republican Senator to vote against the amnesty? He 
cannot plead that he does not know what M. Gampgrra’s 
opinion on the question is; that,as President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Gampetra has no opportunity of making it 
public ; and that no one is bound to be privy to his rela- 
tions with a particular newspaper. M. Gamserra has 
made an opportunity of telling the Chamber of Deputies 
what he thinks about the amnesty; and, after his speech 
on the 21st of last month, to vote against it is to break 
away from him in the most unmistakable manner possible. 

There are Senators, however, who, though they are not 
in the least inclined to support a measure simply because 
M. Gamperra supports it, may yet be in doubt what to do 
with regard to the Amnesty Bill. They are survivors of 
the Republic of M. Tu1zrs, or else they are men who from 
convictions or antecedents find it impossible to work with 
M. Gambetta, and so are inclined to sec whether the 
chapter of accidents may not have some unexpected re- 
verse in keeping for him. Yet it is not a matter of course 
even for men like M. Duraure or M. Juces Sion to vote 
against the Amnesty Bill. To begin with, they have 
already voted against the 7th Clause, and thereby 
drawn largely on the amount of unpopularity which it is 


prudent for the Senate to incur. In the next place, voting 
against the Amnesty Bill will bo a far more serious offence 
than voting against the 7th Clause. There was no personal 
risk involved in the latter proceeding ; there may be some 
personal risk involved in the former. The Extreme Re- 
publicans, the men who are always ready to urge the 
Moderate Republicans into violent measures, and some- 
times ready to resort to violent measures on their own 
account, did not care about the 7th Clause. They thought 
it a worthless compromise, and held the politician who 
thought that the Clerical question would be disposed 
of if members of religious orders were excluded from 
schools to be little better than a Clerical himself. But these 
same men do care, and care a great deal, about the amnesty. 
They want to have the Commune, and the methods of 
action employed by the Commune, whitewashed; and 
many of them may have a personal interest—an interest 
depending on kindred or friendship—in the release from 
prison or the return from exile of particular Communists. 
Consequently, to vote against the amnesty will makeaSena- 
tor unpopular in another and more serious sense than that 
in which voting against the 7th Clause made him un- 
popular. On the whole, indeed, the Senate may be said to 
have profited by its rejection of that clause. The difficul- 
ties the Government may get into by enforcing the decrees 
against the religious orders—and it is too soon to say that 
these difficulties will not be considerable—will ‘be so many 
testimonies to the superior wisdom of the Senate. Conse- 
quently, it has bought its independence cheap. But the 
rejection of the amnesty may be a far more serious busi- 
ness. The Senate had the advantage in the former case of 
being in a position to give the Government a polite 
snub, and nothing more. M. pe Freyctner had it in his 
power to carry out without consulting the Senate a more 
stringent form of the policy to which the Senate had 
refused its assent. He had to ask leave to expel religious 
orders from schools, but he was able without asking 
leave to expel religious orders from their own dwellings. 
But if the Senate rejects the Amnesty Bill, M. pe Frey- 
ctnet will to all appearance be powerless. There are no 
obsolete laws—at least none have yet been discovered— 
which enable him to restore Communists to their civil 
rights. Yet the hopes which will have been excited by 
the acceptance of the Amnesty Bill by the Chamber of 
Deputies are not of a kind which can disappear without 
something more being heard of them. Nor is M. Gamperra 
exactly the man who, after he has gone out of his way to 
associate himself with the amnesty, will easily put up 
with its rejection by a Chamber to which he has no special 
love. Thus the Conservative Republicans in the Senate 
may be moved to offer no active assistance to the Bill by 
higher considerations than those of mere personal conve- 
nience. What if the rejection of the Amnesty Bill should 
involve the abolition of the Senate? The Right will be quite 
indifferent to this possibility, for their nominal Conserva- 
tism does not make them atall more friendly to the existing 
Constitution than if they belonged to the Irreconcilable 
Left. But there are some real Conservatives in the Senate, 
men who wish to sce the existing Constitution maintained 
and amended, not replaced by a new Constitution of a less. 
Conservative type. To these the abolition of a Second 
Chamber, which the Right might welcome as merely a 
prelnde to a new falling out among Republicans, amid 
which honest Royalists might hope to come by their own, 
would be a cause of genuine regret. If to allow the 
Amnesty Bill to pass is the only way of avoiding this 
catastrophe, they may think it best to abstain from voting 
against it. 

On the other hand, what is the use of a Second Chamber 
which gives way to pressure the moment that it becomes 
serious? The answer to this is that Second Chambers 
are not designed to be absolutely rigid. In modern 
Constitutions the popular Chamber is the wilful mao 
that must have his way; the Second Chamber is the 
wife who has often the power of preventing him from 
becoming wilful. The French Senate can hardly hope 
to exert greater power than the English House of Lords, 
and the English House of Lords has retained its power 
by judiciously abstaining from exerting it in cases where 
the popular will is clearly ascertained. As regards the 
amnesty this condition is plainly satisfied. For present 
purposes in France M. Gamperra is the popular will. 
He would not have exchanged the President’s chair 
for the tribune unless he had convinced himself that he 
had the nation—the available and political nation, that is 
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to say—at his back. It will be a further reason probably 
with the Senate for not rejecting the Bill that, except 
in so far as it destroys any reputation that Ministers 
may have previously had for independence or consistency, 
it will not .much matter that there are a few more 
‘Communists in France. There is no danger at present of 
another Communist outbreak. Whether, when oppor- 
tunism in the person of M. Gamperra is plainly at the 
head of affairs, this will be equally true is another 
matter; but for the present the Extreme Left find the 
Government fairly pliable, and so are not tempted to 
resort to violent measures in order to get what they 
want. If the appeal to force should be again made, 
experience has shown that France is strong enough to 
put down revolution when she has the mind, and she 
is not likely to lose this faculty under M. Gamperra. 
There are other considerations which make the wisdom 
of granting a plenary amnesty exceedingly doubtful, but 
they are derived rather from the effect which the con- 
cession is likely to have on the friends of order than 
from any stimulus which it will give to revolutionary 
enterprises. With all this in their minds the Senate may 
perhaps content itself with leaving ordinary criminals to 
work out their sentences. A Second Chamber can hardly 
be abolished for refusing to see that murder and robbery 
cease to be objectionable when they happen to have been 
committed in a time of political excitement. 


SUNDAY CLOSING. 


“TF the Government hoped that the announcement of 

their intention to deal with the whole subject of the 
licensing laws would have the effect of checking rash re- 
solutions on the part of the House of Commons, they have 
been disappointed. The only result of the information 
has been to lessen the very slight sense of responsibility 
that the House possessed. When the Government are 
going to legislate upon a large question like the liquor 
traffic, to vote for impracticable resolutions or impractic- 
able Bills, which only propose to touch the fringe of it, 
becomes the safest of amusements. The Government may 
be trusted not to let the bread be permanently taken out of 
their mouths. If a resolution is adopted, they will delay 
acting upon it until they have had time to consider it in 
the light of their own measure. Ifa Bill is read a second 
time, they will take care that in the Lords, if not in 
the Commons, it makes shipwreck on those unavoidable 
delays which are so many thorns in the flesh to ambitious 
private members. Consequently, every one who thinks 
he has discovered a sovereign remedy for the hitherto irre- 
pressible tendency of man to drink when he is thirsty, and 
sometimes when he is not, now sees his opportunity before 
him. He can approach a wavering supporter with 
that best of arguments, that nothing will come of it, and 
thereupon the wavering supporter remembers that some 
of his constituents will certainly be pleased if he 
consents, while those of them who are displeased will, 
equally with himself, draw consolation from the fact that 
the vote is purely formal. It is in this temper that the 
new House of Commons has successively dealt with Local 
Option and with Sunday Closing. Sir Witrrim Lawson’s 
Resolution, Mr. Peasr’s Resolution, and Mr. Roserrs’s 
Billi have alike been accepted; and the majority of those 
who either voted for them, or contributed to their adoption 
by staying away, are probably now cheering themselves 
by the reflection that nothing more will be heard of any 
of them for this Session. 

The Sabbath, said Mr. Pease, in a spirit of toleration 
which he was unable long to maintain, was made for man. 
It soon appeared that what Mr. Pease meant was that 
the Sabbath was made for metropolitan man; for man, 
that is, when he is strong enough to resent to some 

mrpose the doctrine that man was made for the Sabbath. 
Mir. Peasz’s wish is evidently to make Londoners spend 
their Sunday in London. If they go out into the country, 
they must either come back hungry and thirsty, or else 
get their wants supplied by presenting themselves to the 
publican in that most unpleasing and disingenuous of 
characters, the bond fide traveller. The only place where 
a man will be able to get a glass of becr without sub- 
jecting himself to cross-examination, or feeling that he is 
conniving at an evasion of the law, is the Mctro- 
politan district. If Mr. Pease is of opinion that 


go to will be the better for being kept in Lon- 
don, by the difficulty of getting food and drink if 
they go out of it, he must have formed a higher estimate 
of metropolitan morality than the result is likely «o bear 
out. People who legislate on the drink question ave apt 
to shut their eyes to obvious truths; but it might have 
been thought that the bicyclist was too obvious a trath 
even for a friend of temperance to shut his eyes to. For 
thirty miles round London and every other great town 
the Sunday bicyclist is to be met everywhere. He is not 
| loved by those whose business lies with horses; but, if he 
occasionally brings a rider or driver to grief, he does a 
great deal of good to himself, and he belongs to a class 
which is too numerous to be properly left unconsidered. 
, Will sobriety be promoted if the bicyclist is encouraged to 
| remain at home on the only day when he can travel any 
considerable distance? Mr. Pease will, no doubt, reply 
that the bicyclist is a bond fide traveller. But, if the term 
| is to be taken to include him, one of the main reasons for 
Sunday closing will become inoperative. How is the 
publican to enjoy his day of rest if he is to be always 
opening his door to bond fide travellers taking their 
weekly outing on a bicycle ? It would be less trouble 
, to him to keep it open altogether. Of the two, even 
Mr. Stevenson’s proposal is preferable to Mr. Peaser’s. 
Impartial tyranny is less irritating than tyranny which is 
suspended when resistance is expected. There can be 
little doubt that one of the motives which make Mr. PEAsE 
so anxious to conciliate the metropolitan public is the fact 
that the metropolitan public are strong enough to make 
conciliation necessary. Sir Ricwarp Cross is quite right 
_ when he says that, if all the public-houses in London were 
closed on Sunday, there would be the greatest possible 
| difficulty in keeping the peace. In other words, men must 
| be allowed to drink when they are numerous enough to 
| make a riot if they are debarred from drinking. When 
| they are too few to make their dislike of Sunday closing 
| serious, their wishes may be disregarded. This may be 
prudent legislation, but it is certainly not heroic; the 
pleasure of putting an end to other people’s enjoyment 
seldom is. 


When Sir Ricard Cross assumed that, if public opinion 
were in favour of closing public-houses on Sunday, not a 
single member would wish to keep them open, he may have 
known those on whose behalf he spoke. In that case we 
must be pardoned if we take the tone of the Pharisee, and 
rejoice that we are not as members of Parliament are. 
There is a sense of course in which Sir Ricmarp Cross’s 
statement is perfectly harmless. If by public opinion being 
in favour of Sunday closing he meant a state of things in 
which no one wished to go toa public-house on Sunday, the 
public-houses might certainly be closed. In that case, 
however, the motive for closing them would be wanting, 
and the zeal displayed for closing them would die out. It 
is not the empty public-house that it is wished to close, 
but the fall one; and when public opinion is spoken 
of as being in favour of Sunday closing, what is meant is 
the opinion of the class which does not go to public-houses, 
or of the class which goes to them too often, and would 
like in its rare intervals of uncomfortable sobriety to have 
the opportunity of getting drunk withheld from it. 
Neither of these classes has any right to be specially 
listened to on the subject. The people whose opinion is 
really important are that large class who go to a public- 
house either for society or for refreshment. Working- 
men go there mainly for the former object ; young men of 
the middle classes go there principally for the latter. Both 
objects are in themselves perfectly legitimate, and both are 
entirely ignored by the temperance fanatics. Has the opinion 
ofthe men to whom the public-house serves for a club, or of 
the mento whom it serves for an hotel, even been asked on 
the point? That isthe real question to which an answer is 
wanted. It is nothing to the purpose that all the house- 
holders in a town have signed petitions in favour of 
Sunday closing, if the people who go to public-houses on 
Sunday are not householders. This is not a subject upon 
which the opinion of the majority is entitled to any weight. 
The persons to be consulted are the few who want to go to 
op ete not the many who are content to stay away. 

nfortunately the opinion of this minority is not very 
easily got at. Many men would be very sorry to be de- 


barred from getting a glass of beer when they are out for 
a Sunday walk, who might not like their names to ap- 
pear on a petition against Sunday closing. They do 


the thousands of young men who have no homes to _ not wish to be regarded as worse than the habitual toper, 
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inasmuch as he is at least anxious to be put out 
of temptation’s way, while they are only anxious to 
remain within reach of it. As regards Wales, the 
fact that twenty-nine out of its thirty members sup- 
ported Mr. Roserts’s Bill made it impossible for those 
who had supported a similar measure for Scotland and 
Ireland to offer any opposition to its passing. If a majo- 
rity of Scotchmen and Irishmen are to be allowed to dic- 
tate to a minority of their fellows what,where, and when they 
shall drink, how is a similar concession to be denied to a 
majority of Welshmen? The mistake lay in passing either 
the Scotch Act or the Irish Act. The Imperial Parliament 
can have no more deserving clients than the oppressed rem- 
nants of the three nationalities ; and, though Sunday closing 
may not be a form of oppression that raises any special 
outcry, its victims are none the less oppressed. It was 
not to be expected that this view should find expression in 
the present House of Commons when it failed to gain at- 
tention even in the last. While the Irish Bill was under 
discussion both parties committed themselves to the mis- 
chievous theory that A. and B., who do not want to go to 
public-houses, may rightly shut them against C., who does 
want to go tothem, and this without any regard to the 
purpose which C. has in view. The total-abstainers are a 
great deal too clever not to make full use of this blunder. 
Men who are ready to forego their principles in order to 
secure votes must not expect to be let off with a single 
act of surrender. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


T= centenary which is being celebrated to-day by the some- 
what hazardous experiment of a gathering of twenty thou- 
sand Sunday school children in the gardens of the Archiepiscopal 
Palace of Lambeth may fairly be considered what the Times is 
pleased to call “an event of epochal character.” A century is a 
considerable period even in the life of a nation, and it is natural to 
ask ourselves on such an occasion as this what a century of Sunday 
schools has done for us? Not that it is quite correct to speak of 
the system as originating in the philanthropic efforts of Robert 
Raikes of Gloucester in 1780. Something of the kind is said to 
have been established at Milan by St. Charles Borromeo three cen- 
turies ago, and his name is accordingly, it seems, to stand first on 
the memorial column erected in memory of the present celebration. 
Many of our readers may have witnessed the striking spectacle, to 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury referred the other day in 
his speech at Guildhall, and which may still be observed every 
Sunday afternoon in the nave of the Duomo at Milan, of a vast 
assemblage of children in various groups receiving catechetical in- 
struction, In fact the idea of this method of instruction sprang 
up, not in the eighteenth century but in the sixteenth, and in both 
ot the great divisions into which Christendom was rent by the 
Reformation. We have spoken already of Carlo Borromeo, who is 
generally credited with the composition of what is called the Tri- 
dentine Catechism, but is in fact a manual of instruction in the 
Creed, Decalogue, Lord’s Prayer, and Sacraments, ordered to be 
drawn up by the Council of Trent, but not published till a year or 
two after the Council was dissolved, and following much the same 
general lines as the Catechism in the English Prayer-book, though 
at much greater length and of course with many differences of 
detail. The latter was from the first ordered to be publicly taught 
in church on Sunday afternoons. In the rubrics of 1549 and 1552 
the curate of every parish was directed “ upon Sundays and holy 
days half an hour before even-song ”—altered in 1662 to “after 
the Second Lesson at evening prayer ”—“ ay in the church 
to instruct and examine the children of his parish in some 
part of the Catechism.” How far this injunction was car- 
ried out at the time we are unable to say, but it had cer- 
tainly become a dead letter for a long time when the early 
Tractarians began to revive the practice of catechizing, instead of 
preaching, on Sunday afternoons, chiefly on grounds of rubrical 
correctness. In the present day the custom of afternoon cate- 
chizing in church has been very widely adopted in town churches, 
where there are usually both afternoon and evening services, from 
its obvious practical convenience. Some clergymen indeed, whose 
names are well known, have — an exceptional reputation 
for their skill in what is popularly supposed to be one of the 
easiest, but is really one of the most difficult, duties to discharge 
efficiently. And its importance has undoubtedly been much in- 
creased by the impediments to religious instruction on week-days 
even in voluntary schools, and still more in Borrd Schools, created 
by recent legislation. But while it cannot be said that the idea 
of utilizing Sunday for this purpose had no existence before the 
time of Raikes, either in England or elsewhere, and still less that 
the Church of England had neglected, as far as authoritative 
enactments went, to make careful provision for it, there 
can be little doubt that nothing of the kind was being 
actually carried out at the time he began his benevolent cru- 
sade against juvenile ignorance and vice at Gloucester. The 
scheme of organizing Sunday school instruction by the appoint- 
ment of a regular staff of paid teachers was his, but during the 
thirty years intervening between the commencement of his work 


and his death in 1811 an important and on the whole beneficial 
change had been introduced—at the suggestion, it is said, of a 
Wesleyan—by the substitution of unpaid for paid teachers, And 
this arrangement, which, as we shall see presently, is not wholly 
without its drawbacks, has been not unjustly termed “the key- 
stone of the modern Sunday school system.” 

To appreciate aright the significance of the movement origi- 
nated in 1780 we must remember that the state both of national 
education and national religion was then at its lowest ebb. The 
“seculum rationalisticum” was drawing to its close; religious 
scepticism and indifferentism were advancing quietly, but surely, 
part passu, and their advance was accelerated, as Mr. Lecky 
points ‘out, by “ the selfishness, the corruption, the worship of 
expediency, the scepticism as to all higher motives that character- 
ized the politicians” of the day, and “the heartless cynicism 
reigning in fashionable life.” The influence of the Church 
was declining; Convocation had been silenced; the Trinitarian 
controversy was thought to have weakened orthodox belief; the 
neglect of Sunday observance was publicly denounced as habitual 
and notorious; zeal had waxed cold even among the most pro- 
minent churchmen, and it was the common taunt of her enemies 
and lamentation of her friends that “ the Church was dying of 
dignity.” Nor did education fare much better than religion. 
“The Universities,” to cite Mr. Lecky’s testimony once more, “had 
fallen into great moral and intellectual decrepitude.” The public 
schools were more noted for the bullying than for the learning 
fostered within their walls. The endowments of the Grammar 
schools had too often been plundered or perverted to other pur- 
poses ; some idea of their condition then may be gathered from a 
case within our own memory of the clerical master of one of these 
institutions who, having a taste for music and none for teaching, 
deliberately emptied his school and devoted his ill-won leisure to 
playing on the violin. Of “ primary education,” as it is now called, 
there was no conception; neither name nor thing existed. And 
of the amount and kind of religious education usually imparted to 
the upper classes some notion may be inferred froma well-known 
story told at a much later date of the famous Dr. Keats, 
Headmaster of Eton, and preserved in Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s in- 
teresting history of the School. It had not been the custom 
to give any religious instruction at all at Eton except in the shape 
of sermons in Chapel; and Latin verses used to be done on Sunday. 
Some friend however suggested to Dr. Keats the propriety of 
giving his sixth form a Greek Testament lesson. He adopted 
the suggestion and naturally began with the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, which the boys construed quietly through without any 
comment till they reached the Beatitudes in the fifth chapter. 
Then it first occurred to the doctor that the occasion for what 
preachers call “a practical application of the subject” had arrived, 
and he observed on the sixth Beatitude, “ You see, boys, you are 
bound to be pure in heart, and if you are not, I shall flog you.” 
Dr. Keats's flagellations were known to be no joke, and we may hope 
the exhortation took due effect. But when this was the level 
of religious instruction for the alumni of Eton, it was not likely 
that much attention would be bestowed on the teaching of the 
poor, and we are not surprised to find Lord Mahon saying that 
“throughout England the education of the labouring classes was most 
gtievously neglected,” and that among the principal means tending 
to foster a better spirit in the coming age was the institution of 
Sunday schools. Naikes formed at first a very moderate estimate 
of his own work, and said the attempt was at least a harmless 
one, and was intended to check the deplorable profanation of the 
Sabbath. He began with twenty children at Gloucester; there 
are reported now to be four millions and a half in the Sunday 
schools of the United Kingdom. 

But while the movement set on foot by Raikes was a most 
praiseworthy and has proved on the whole a very beneficial one, 
it would be worse than idle to deny that there are some very 
serious drawbacks to its efficiency and success. It is abundantly 

ssible to give children too much schooling as well as too much 

hurch on Sunday, and they have very often been oppressed with 
a great deal too much of both. An hour or two of Sunday school 
succeeded by a two hours’ service, probably ending with a sermon 
entirely beyond their comprehension, is more than any children 
can be expected to endure with patience, certainly more than any 
child will undergo with profit. Shorter services, specially arranged 
for children, with plenty of singing and a discourse neither too long 
nor too learned to secure their attention, offer one solution of the 
difficulty. Our present business however is not so much to provide 
remedies as to point out defects. One of these defects has unquestion- 
ably arisen from that very employment of unpaid teachers which is 
said to be the keystone of the entire system. Unpaid teachers, unless 
they are carefully organized and trained, are very apt to be incom- 
petent ones, and the popular delusion that anybody is fit to teach 
children, combined with the particular delusion of many ex- 
cellent but entirely inefficient or superficial persons, of both sexes, 
that they are themselves exceptionally competent for the task, has 
helped on this undesirable consummation. There are many well 
authenticated stories afloat intended to illustrate the stupidity of 
school-children—as of the girl who, on being asked what she 
meant by her “ghostly enemy,” replied, after due meditation, 
« Please, ma’am, the Holy Ghost.” But most of these stories really 
reflect quite as much on the capacities of the teacher as of the 
taught. Mr. Stephen Gladstone, the Rector of Hawarden, who 
appears on this occasion to have assumed the office of advocatus 
diaboli, put some aspects of the adverse side of the question strongly, 
but hesdly too strongly, in his comments on Church of England 
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Sunday schools the other day at a meeting of the Rural Deanery | 


of Mold :— 


He said he believed no good institution was so enormously overpraised 
as the present school system. He believed it did not deserve one-hundredth 
part of the praise which it freely bestowed upon itself and which an 
ignorant world of admirers re-echoed. The means jor attaining their objects 
were so utterly inadequate that some clergymen refused to have anything 
to do with a system which looked so hollow and rotten. Had they never 
heard Sunday schools turned into bear-yardens before or after school ? 
Schools were often hindered, if not entirely upset, by the presence of one 
or two virtuous, but utterly inefficient teachers, who fidgeted about, who 
took out their reward in gossiping, in levity of conduct, and in the mis- 
chievous folly of smart dressing. ‘There was something, too, of bribery and 
corrupticn by means of undeserved treats and prizes to secure thechildren’s 
attendance and the admission of all comers, even deserters from other 
schools. He urged them to make the centenary a time of radical reform. 


To this parting advice at all events no one can reasonably object, 
and as Sunday Schools were in their origin quite as much a Dis- 
senting as an Anglican institution, we are inclined to think that 
some useful hints for reform might be gained by the clergy from 
an examination of Dissenting methods of working it. In towns 
Nonconformist Sunday schools are often the most efficient aud 
most largely attended, and we suspect this is due in great measure 
to a better organisation of the teaching staff, especially of male 
teachers, whose ranks are generally the most difficult to 
vecruit. It may be added that, to judge from the average 
result, the instruction given in Sunday schools must have 
been of a very desultory “and inadequate kind. It has 
been lately asked what proportion of those now under 


Sunday instruction will grow up into regular attendants at | 


Church, But we may tirst ask what proportion has so grown up 
during the century these schools have been in operation, and more- 
over what has been during that period the average standard of 
religious knowledge and practice among the classes who have been 
subjected in childhood to this method of training. The answer to 
both questions, we fear, would prove very far indeed from satis- 
factory. The “epochal character ” of the present celebration may 
perhaps be sufficiently justified by reference to “ the blessings 
vouchsafed to Sunday schools during the past hundred years,” 
recorded in the resolution moved the other day by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the Guildhall, but there is at least equal need to 
omy it by seizing the opportunity as a starting-point for future 
reform. 


MN. GLADSTONE AND MR. BRADLAUGIIL. 


fPYHERE is no more fascinating branch of historical biography 
than the inquiry into the origin and progress of the friend- 

ships of great men. To trace the circumstances which first 
established intercourse and fellow-feeling, to watch the progress 
and cementing of the companionship—these are occupations worthy 
of all those who hold with the great saying of the poet as to the 
proper study of mankind. Specially interesting at the present 
moment, perhaps, is the investigation of the circumstances that 
first brought together the distinguished names which are now 
coupled on the lips of men and at the head of this article; and a 
tractate De Amicitié with this special bearing seems well worth the 
doing. It has been commonly, but unphilosophically, supposed 
that the conjunction is a suddenand a new one; that it was not till 
certain recent events necessitated the driving of all fish into the 
Liberal net that Mr. Gladstone lifted up his eyes and loved Mr. 
Bradlaugh with that love which—but the conclusion of the 
quotation is ill-omened, and we will not finish it. This suppo- 
sition is, as we have said, unphilosophical ; in this case it is un- 
historical to boot. ‘Nine years have risen and eight years 
set,’ as Mr. Swinburne’s charming verses have it, since Mr. 
Gladstone—with measured and conditional approval, it is true 
—gave Mr. Bradlaugh a status and a local habitation in politics. 
Before that time the name of this person, or his pseudonym 
of “ Iconoclast,” had indeed been known to the inquisitive. But 
his merits and his political position had not yet been essured 
by the approval of persons who seemed to speak with autho- 
rity. There was indeed a floating idea—Mr. Bradlaugh will 
on us for mentioning what is merely an historical fact—that 

e came under the general head of those miscellaneous politicians 
who were once described by the wicked wits of the Anti-Jacobin 
as “all creeping creatures, venomous and low ”—people were shock- 
ingly rude in thuse days, and the parody, though quite in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s own style, was objectionable enough. But in the autumn of 
1871 Mr. Gladstone made one of his famous Blackheath speeches. 
There were as yet no mild Bulgarians to bewail or to cheer on to 
emulation of their masters—Batak had not yet excited Mr. Glad- 
stone, nor had Kirdjali fuiled to excite him. So he talked about 
things now long forgotten, about proposals to give every artisan an 
estate in the country, and so forth; and he made his unforgotten 
remark about thinking once and twice and thrice in reference to 
the Lords Temporal of Great Britain. In the course of this speech 
Mr. Gladstone recited from “ a questionable book” words: which 
“ contained much good sense,” and these words were a dull parody 
ou “ God Save the Queen,” in which “ the people ” were entreated 
to “ save themselves.” Curiosity was of course at once excited 
as to this new fount of sense, and it was discovered to be 
the Secularist’s Manual, a work of prose and verse, prefaced with a 
warm commendation by Charles Bradlaugh. A good deal of the 
contents of this new book of golden sentences was simply, as it 


appeared to the impartial reader, foolish. Take, for instance, this 
touching formula of dismissal for a secularist congregation :— 

Farewell! dear friends, adieu! adieu! 

Till we again unite. 
The social system keep in view, 
Farewell! dear friends, good-night. 

It strikes one here that the enlightened secularist poet can hardly 
be acquainted with the French language or he surely would not 
employ the word “adieu.” Nor probably has there been a more re- 
markab!e expression of inspiriting sentiment than “The social 
system keep in view,” since Mr. Pecksnitf took a captain's biscuit 
and said “ Let us be merry.” The Secularist’s Manual, however, 
by no means confined itself to these harmless follies, or to making 
“goes” rhyme to “clothes.” When Mr. Gladstone commended 
the good sense of its words, it contained a blasphemous parody of 
the doxology, which seems to have disappeared from its latest 
editions. It stillincludes some spirited appeals to “base oppressors ” 
—z.e. English landlords and employers—to “ leave their slumbers ” ; 
some remarkable descriptions of the millennium, “ when compe- 
tition’s woes shall cease”; the Republican balderdash which Mr. 
Gladstone quoted with approval, and an elegant poem, of which the 
first verse will probably sutlice :— 

What book is filled with tales so wild 

That you would scarce believe a child 

To think them true could be beguiled ? 

The Bible. 

This and a great deal more like it is the stuff which Mr. Glad- 
store thought questionable, but full of good sense, and it is need- 
less to say that his recommendation, in familiar phrase, made a 
man of Mr. Bradlaugh. We do not know how often the souls 
whose kindred was thus strikingly indicated met between 1871 and 
1880, or whether “ Iconoclast” has made hay—a congenial operation 
—under the doomed oaks of Hawarden or not. But it is worth point- 
ing out that the Secudarist’s Manual evidently made no small impres- 
sion on its distinguished reader. The famous three thoughts about 
—not the Upper House, as they are generally quoted, but—the 
expulsion of the hereditary principle from that House, were clearly 
suggested by the Secularist programme contained in the question- 
abie but sensible work which advocates “ the destruction of the 
hereditary House of Peers and the substitution of a Senate of life 
members.” “ Here's pansies for you,” Mr. Bradlaugh had said to 
Mr. Gladstone, and the union of the elect souls was begun. 

We wust hasten over the interval of nine years just referred to. 
It is suflicient to say that an unaccountable reluctance ap 
for many years to be telt by the Liberal candidates for Northampton 
to associate themselves with Mr. Gladstone's friend and teacher. 
, At last, in the spring of the present year, when Mr. Gladstone's 
| party at last “made their effort,” an appropriate yoke-fellow was 
found, and, with the aid of Mr. Adam, the official manager of 
the party, and Mr. Morley, a distinguished member of it, Mr. 
Bradlaugh was sent to Parliament to enforce the doctrines of the 
Secularist’s Manual. We are not aware that Mr. Gladstone con- 
tributed his endorsement to the back of the bill; but at that time 
Mr. Gladstone was, as every one—and the Emperor of Austria in 
particular—knows, merely a private person, occupied in deliver- 
ances of a polemical character. Mr. Adam, however (unrebuked, 
as far as we have seen, by the Presbytery of Clackmannan), and 
Mr. Morley—whose conscience had for the time been quieted by 
the Evil One, and by the aid of that invention of the Evil One, 
the electric telegraph—-seated their man, or rather returned him. 
Mr. Adam is stili impenitent; Mr. Morley has very_ publicly 
made the amende honorable to the Divinity he accidentally forgot. 
It is true that this amende is not quite complete, for we observed 
in the first Bradlaugh division the name of Mr. Morley’s son on 
the side of ‘“ Iconoclast.” It would appear that the House of 
Morley arranges its ghostly affairs on the prudent plan of those 
turbulent Scotch Houses who used to go out in the last century. 
Tke Morley is on the side of the Deity, the Master of Morley on 
| the side of the other hypothesis; and it is to be hop! that a com- 
plete spiritual attainder will in this way be avoided. As for 
Mr. Gladstone, his part has been endeavoured to be characterized 
more than once in these columns. His defence of his friend and 
teacher cannot be called exactly chivalrous, inasmuch as it has been 
chiefly of the indirect kind, and, until his hand was finally forced, 
was directed to the acquisition for himself rather of the credit of a 
defender of religious liberty than of the discredit of a defender of 
the sensible but questionable views of Mr. Bradlaugh on things 
religious and political. The motto of Mr. Gladstone in matters of 
friendship appears to be that of Mr. Lowten in the romance of 
Pickwick—"* We're all very friendly and pleasant, you know, but— 
hurting yourself fora friend!” If you canassist him in a roundabout 
way, and at the same time throw the odium of persecution on your 
political adversaries, why we feel sure that Mr. Lowten would agree 
that this is legitimate ; and this, as it appears, is the course which 
Mr. Gladstone has actually taken. To do any more he has waited 
till Mr. Bradlaugh got up an agitation for him, and in an agitation 
Mr. Gladstone is always at home. 

Such is the past and such the present of this interesting liatson. 
We have hinted that the amount of personal intercourse between 
the friends has in all probability been butsmall. “ However much 
they like each other,” pathetically complained Mr. Pendennis, 
“men in the London world see each other but seldom.” Mr. 
Bradlaugh works his work, Mr. Gladstone his; and though 
both ae labouring, and have been labouring, in the same in- 
terest—the good of the great Liberal party—their spheres 
, are different. Doubtless, if they had not until lately met 
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in the flesh, they have both often muttered the exquisite words of 
Lockhart’s ballad, “ Some day more kind I fate shall find, some 
night kiss thee.” But that day has now come, and when the 
trifling obstacles of form are done away or borne down by the 
weight of a Government majority the full union will be easy. 
Mr. Bradlaugh (it is interesting to know it on his own authority 
as reported) is going to devote his earliest energies to the 
abolition of the Duke of Marlborough’s pension, as a requital for 
ord Randolph Churchill’s action against him. The eminent 
«Iconoclast ” is of course not tied to narrow Christian views of 
morality, and is quite at liberty to act in the natural Iroquois 
manner. His action cannot fail further to endear him to Mr. 
Gladstone both as an economist and asa good hater, though we 
fear that Mr. Gladstone himself is hardly yet educated up to the 
heroic height of adopting his friend’s proposal. His own retalia- 
fions have rarely been of this direct fashion, and the connexion of 
the University election of 1865 and the Irish Church resolutions 
a year or two later had, as we know, the important middle term 
of the Manchester murder. If Mr. Bradlaugh is wise, he will 
take a hint even from his pupil. Still the two great men agree 
in the general spirit of their characters, which agreement, 
flavoured by some minor and unimportant differences—such as 
that about the Bible, for instance—is universally recognized as the 
soundest basis of friendship. They both in particular roceed 
upon the principle which the present American Minister as ex- 
pressed in words of which we are happy to give the right read- 
ing for the first time :— 

They are slaves who will not use 

Insult, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth we please to think ; 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with you and me. 
If Mr. Lowell does not recognize this, we apologize ; but it is, we 
repeat, clearly the right reading, and expresses Mr. Bradlaugh and 
Mr. Gladstone with incomparable precision. We cannot attempt 
to prophesy (because we don’t know) what the future of their 
fnendship may be. In the course of nature it is to be feared that 
Mr. Bradlaugh must survive his pupil, unusual as such a survival 
seems to be. Perhaps he may himself come to fill Mr. Gladstone’s 
place, a consummation for which England will be doubtless, not 
devoutly—that is an inappropriate word—but intensely thankful. 
Perhaps, too, age may mellow the somewhat acrid virtues of 
“Tconoclast.” It is even possible, in the vista of the rolling 
years, to see-Mr. Bradlaugh mildly speaking of some audacious 
innovator—say a preacher of Christian morality and unlimited 
population—as a “ questionable,” but “sensible,” person, from whom 
a good deal may be learnt. History, we know, is always repeat- 
ing itself. At any rate it should'always be remembered that 
Mr. Gladstone has the best of all rights to champion the elect of 
Northampton, in virtue of the graceful encouragement given when 
ue was yet but one of those who “lecture as they go”—it is 
astonishing how the Anti-Jacobin occurs to one in this connexion— 
and when Mr. Gladstone was (as he is now) Premier of England, 
chief Minister of the Sovereign whom Mr. Bradlaugh regards so 
loyally, and a shining member of the Church of which Mr. Brad- 
laugh is so atlectionate and dutiful a son. 


SOCIAL CATECHISTS. 


— are not the most agreeable companions whose conversa- 
- tion chiefly consists of interrogatories. Yet many people 
would be very silent if they did not largely pad their small talk 
with questions. If we analyse the short chatterings which are 
constantly going on in the streets, in the clubs, and in society, 
we shall find that a great proportion of them consist of remarks 
about the weather and questions. Neither meteorological nor 
inquisitorial conversation is particularly enlivening, but we readily 
admit that society would not get on very well without them. The 
wisest of us are sometimes at a terrible loss for something to say, 
and we have had occasion to wish that society would agree upon 
some commonplace remark which might be made at any time 
when it seems desirable to speak and there is nothing to be said. 
Mohammedans have a great advantage over us in this respect. 
Not only have they their pious stock observations ready for use 
whenever it is fitting to speak, but they maintain a dignified 
silence between times. There are certain monastic orders, again, 
who have one invariable remark for use whenever any of the 
members meet in their convents; and, better still, this remark has 
but one regular rejoinder. It may not be exactly inspiriting to 
have the words “ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return,” 
constantly reiterated when meeting one’s companions; but, of the 
two, we think it would be less wearisome than the perpetual “ Are 
you going on anywhere ?” which one hears at evening parties, and 
other remarks of the same type. 

There are two kinds of questioners who torment one in society. 
One is the being with a preternaturally inquiring mind, the 
sort of creature who is never happy without knowing the when 
and wherefore of everything ; the other is the person who asks 
questions without caring an iota to hear the answers. It is hard 
to say which of these two kinds of catechists is the greater bore. 
There is little satisfaction in being tormented with such questions 
as, “Can you tell me who the lady is that is sitting next but one 
to the man’ who is leaning on the piano?” 


with a light moustache by that lady in blue. Can you tell me 
who he is? You can’t see him now, he is behind that tall man. 
There, now you see him! No, not the man with the eyeglass.” 
It is wearisome, too, when people pester one for authoritative 
information as to the doings of one’s friends, after this fashion :— 
“Tell me, is there any truth in the rumour that Howard Jones is 
going to buy the —— property?” or “I want to know whether 
Lord A. is really going to marry Miss B.?” The most irri- 
tating of all cross-examiners of this kind are those who ask 
what things cost. It is popularly supposed that in good society 
such questions are never asked; but there are, unfortunately, too 
many exceptions to this rule. There are men who want to know 
whether this or that is very expensive, whether they could get 
such a thing for about a hundred pounds, or perhaps they “ su 
pose that a picture like that would cost quite a thousand pounds, 
wouldn’t it?” When they come to see you, they inquire 
what sort of rents houses are let for in your part of London, and 
they consider your yp better than some which they lately 
purchased at ninety shillings per dozen—“ Probably yours cost 
more?” There is no limit to the inquisitiveness of some people. 
They want to know the name of your doctor, the address of your 
tailor, your weight, your height, and your favourite newspaper. 
lt is necessary for their peace of mind that you should tell them 
where you find your servants, where you buy your bread, and 
where you go to church. They must know whether you smoke 
before going to bed, whether you tip railway servants, and whether 
you ever chastise your children. The catechists who do not listen 
to your replies are not much pleasanter companions. Do we not 
know fora certainty when we see some people approaching that they 
will ask us how our father and mother and ether are, without 
caring a straw about the answer? They go off like machines. We 
know that, when we shake hands with them, we might as well be 
pulling the spring of a mechanical toy. They will smile and bow and 
say, “I hope you are very well; and how is your wife, and how is 
your little boy?” the latter question being asked with a peculiar 
half-condescending, half-jocular tone of voice, which somehow or 
other is especially irritating. Ninety-nine out of each of the many 
hundreds of people who ask each other during the London season 
how long they have been up, and when they are going down, 
neither care for nor remember the answer for half a minute. 

It is at dinner parties that people are most worried by social 
catechists. When one has the misfortune to sit at table beside a 
bore of this kind one’s doom is cast for an hour and a half. 
We are asked if we have been to Ascot, or to the Handel Festival, 
or whatever may have been the leading fashionable rendezvous of 
the day. After being put through two or three questions of this 
kind, we know whatis coming, and prepare ourselves for a continued 
fire of cross-examination. We lately heard a lady ask a gentle- 
man, between the soup and the fish, a few questions of the above 
type, when he replied politely, but decidedly, in the negative, 
adding, “ and I may as well tell you at once that I have not been 
to Kensington House, nor to the Assault of Arms, nor to see 
Modjeska, nor have I read Miss Rhoda Broughton’s last novel.” 
The poor man had seen what was coming, and had thought 
it better, as they say in the City, to discount it. We did not 
notice the lady asking him any more questions during the sub- 
sequent part of the dinner. Many catechizers put their queries 
from a pure love of swagger. They ask their fellow-guests 
whether they have seen several things or hecu at several enter- 
tainments until they fail to answer in the aflirmative. The ex- 
aminers then expatiate upon the pleasures and glories which have 
been missed, and they endeavour to inspire feelings of envy in the 
examined. If you do not happen to have seen some particular play, 
you are told that it is the very best to be seen in London at present, if 
not the best that has been performed on the London stage for some 
years. Everybody is talking about it, and you really must go and 
see it, but you will have to secure your stalls three weeks before- 
hand, Altogether you are made to feel yourself quite out of the 
world, and almost an inferior being, because you have not seen this 
wretched play, for which you are likely enough not to care when 
= do see it. Or perhaps you have not heard the new soprano. 

er voice is superb and her acting is perfect. We are tired of the 
woman’s very name in five minutes, but reflect that here is another 
of those terrible things that must be “ done” at any sacrifice, in 
order to satisfy the exigencies of modern society. We tremble to 
contemplate the horrors of the catechizings about the Royal 
Academy which we have so often to undergo during a London 
season. Perhaps it is best to be able to say that we have not been 
there, for although we shall then be looked down upon, our 
torments on the subject will cease at once. If, however, we own 
that we have seen the Exhibition, we are in for a very dis- 
agreeable cross-examination. We shall be asked whether we like 
a picture by an artist whose very name we have never heard 
betore, and what our opinion is of this, that, or the other picture, 
of not one of which have we the faintest recollection. Our deplor- 
able ignorance is soon made painfully apparent, for the artistic cate- 
chist delights in ‘cramming up” pictures which the world in 
sage is unlikely to notice. It is not much less disagreeable to 

trotted out on the subject of literature. Many men who read 
a good deal are sometimes floored by a chit of a girl who 
dabbles a little in books, because she manages to ask them 
about works which lie outside their line of reading. They 
have never perhaps heard of books of which she knows little 
but the titles, but, with womanlike skill, she contrives to wave 
them like red before their eyes. They may be deeply-read 
scholars, and yet they would shrink from talking about books which 
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they had but half studied ; but no such false delicacy deters the 
chattering female. She will talk freely about a boo which she 
has but dipped into for five minutes while waiting for a friend to 
put a bonnet on; and ifshe finds that she is getting out of her 
depth, or that her interlocutor is better versed than herself in the 
question under discussion, she adroitly changes the subject, and thus 
emerges from the conflict unscathed. A very favourite method of 
examination pursued by some ladies is to cross-question their com- 
panions at dinner as to their tastes. They inquire whether they are 
fond of music, and having satisfied themselves on that point, they 
ask whether they are fond of dancing, riding, shooting, racing, polo, 
or Alpine climbing. 

There are many admirable little devotional books containing lists 
of questions for self-examination, and we sometimes think that it 
might be a good thing if some philanthropist would compile a 
social handbook on the same model for use while dressing for 
dinner-parties. It might contain such questions as the following :-— 
Have I been to the Dutch play ? Have I read Prince Metternich’s 
Memoirs? Did I go to the State ball? Do I admire the new 
beauty? After a deliberate self-searching of this kind, one might 
go into society with some degree of confidence. But even this 
crucial self-examination would not prepare one for what we con- 
sider the most objectionable of all social catechisms—namely, 
questions as to whom we know. One would expect well-bred or 
well-educated people to scorn the snobbish trick of asking strangers 
whom they know, with the view of ascertaining whether their 
acquaintance is worth cultivating; but such is not the case. It 
may be a weakness on our part, but we own that few things make 
us more angry than to be asked whether we know Lord this or the 
Duke of that. 

We are fully aware that there can be no conversation without a 
certain amount of question and answer ; but we would rather stand 
up and repeat our “ desire” or our “ duty towards our neigh- 
bour,” and have done with it, than submit to the catechizing which 
is too often inflicted upon us at London dinner parties. If people 
have nothing to talk about, we promise not to quarrel with them 
for being silent ; but we protest strongly against their trying to 
pass off a string of inane questions as conversation. 


DISESTABLISHMENT AT GENEVA. 


T is curious that the English newspapers should have contributed 
nothing fuller than very curt telegrams towards the elucida- 
tion of the exciting question which is at present occupying the 
citizens of Geneva. ‘The separation of Church and State—or, to 
speak more precisely, of the two Established Churches and the 
State—has sem the one absorbing topie of debate in the late 
session of the Grand Council. Geneva is the first of the Swiss 
cantons which has ventured to give a moment’s tolerance to the 
Liberationist solution of this difficult and dangerous problem. The 
Republic of Geneva, before its reception into the Swiss Con- 
federation in 1815, was probably the most Protestant State in the 
whole work. It avas proud of its traditions as “the Rome of 
Protestantism,” though it had long ceased to hold the international 
significance which belonged to it during the lives of Calvin and 
Beza, when it was the one sacred Cicumenical court of appeal 
upon earth to Puritan Englishmen, to Presbyterian Scots, to 
agnenat Frenchmen, and, in a less degree, to all the “ Reformed ” 
or non-Lutheran Churches of Germany. At the time of the re- 
ception of Geneva as a member of the Swiss Federal League, 
Catholic Nonconformity was little more than tolerated. Article I. of 
the “Constitution pour la Ville et République de Genéve,” which 
was then in force, contained the clause: “Quoique la Religion 
Protestante soit dominante dans la ae noe de Genéve, il y 
aura dans Genéve une église ou une chapelle destinée au Culte 
Catholique.” In this solitary chapel we perceive the germ of 
that concurrent endowment of a Protestant and a Catholic Es- 
tablishment which is at present the rule in the canton. The priest 
and the costs of worship were paid by the Council of State; the 
congregation was to be reckoned as a portion of one of the Swiss 
dioceses, and the priest could not enter upon office until he had 
obtained the confirmation of the State. The new Constitution of 
Geneva which was established in 1847 still spoke of Protestantism 
as the “religion de la majorité dans le territoire de l’ancienne 
République,” adding that one Church was nevertheless to be 
maintained by the State within the city of Geneva for the celebra- 
tion of the “ culte Catholique, comme par le passé.” 

In 1815, however, a great change occurred. A number of 
country communes, partly Savoyard, yas rench, but all 
Catholic, were united to the Canton of Geneva. The King of 
Sardinia, in making over a portion of his territory to the 
Calvinist Republic, expressly stipulated that “the Catholic religion 
should be upheld and protected for the future in all these com- 
munes by the Government of Geneva, exactly as it has been in 
times past by his Majesty.” The churches and parsonages were 
to be maintained at State cost, the parishes to remain in the 
dioceses of Chablais and Faucigny, and the Catholics were to be 
guaranteed the fullest enjoyment of all civil rights. These and 
other conditions received the signatures of the King of Sardinia on 
one part, and of the Swiss Confederation and the Canton of Geneva 
on the other part, on May 16, 1816, in the Treaty of Turin. 
More than 16,000 souls, exclusively Catholic, were thus incor- 
porated into the old Protestant Republic, and an international 
protection was expressly to the Onthelie 


of Geneva by the Congress of Vienna. In 1868, however, by the: 
vote of the whole Genevan people, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
the confessional guarantees of the Vienna Congress were abolished.. 
The clergy protested; but no protest was made by either of the: 
signatory Powers of the Congress. For the last twelve years the 
State of Geneva and its Roman Catholic citizens have been en- 
gaged in incessant warfare ; obligatory civil marriage has been in- 
troduced ; the public schools have been entirely withdrawn from 
clerical influence ; several ecclesiastical holidays have been civilly 
abolished ; Monsignore Mermillod, Bishop of Hebron in partibus,. 
who assumed the title of “‘ Bishop of Geneva,” has been banished ;. 
the Old Catholics under Bishop Herzog’s jurisdiction have been 
declared to be legal “ Catholics” from the State's point of view,,. 
and capable as such of institution to parishes and enjoyment of 
Catholic funds; seven congregations of Sisters of Charity, Little 
Sisters of the Poor, and Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, have 
been prohibited from acting as public educators, and permitted. 
only to occupy themselves with the care of sick and other works 
of benevolence. , If the Genevan /ulturkampf has not had as wide- 
arange as the Prussjan, it has been fought witha far more dogged 
perseverance on both sides. 

A Commission to report upon the question of the separation 
of the Churches and the State of Geneva was originally appointed 
by the Grand Council nearly two years ago. Their deliberations: 
resulted in the production of three projects of law—one bearing 
the honoured name of M. Necker, the other that of M. Miiller, 
while the third, which has been finally adopted by the Council 
after several heated debates, is the work of M. Henri Fazy. 
Neither of these politicians proposed the separation of Church and 
State in direct terms. M. Necker’s projected Bill contained two 
leading principles. 1. That no citizen of Geneva should hence-. 
forward be called upon “ to pay any tax or due the yield whereof 
is employed for the specific purposes of a religious community to- 
which he does not himself belong”; and 2. “ Every taxpayer who 
makes the declaration that he does not belong to either of the- 
cultes which are subsidized by the State must have his name 
struck off the voting register of the congregation (ecclesiastical 
_ of which he has hitherto been reckoned a member.” 

he project of M. Miiller freed the State from all future 
obligations to “the two National Churches,” but provided 
that the Churches should be endowed with a million francs, 
as a parting gift, and that the State should hand half this sum to: 
the Protestant Consistory, and the other half to a “ Constitutional 
Council” elected by the Catholics of the canton. The latter pro- 
vision was sufficient to wreck M. Miiller’s proposed Bill. The 
“Catholics” of Geneva are hopelessly divided into a Roman 
Catholic majority and an Old Catholic minority; the former re-- 
fuse to accede to any State legislation which permits the latter to- 
assume the title and claim the rights of “Catholics.” The State- 
replies that it is beyond its power to settle who are and who are 
not true Catholics ; it leaves its State-paid Catholic communes 
to settle amongst themselves their own domestic controversies om. 
Papal infallibility and supremacy, exactly asit leaves its State-paid 
Protestant communes to settle whether an orthodox or a rationalist 
theologian is a true Calvinist, and to elect him as such for their 
parochial minister. 

The project of M. Henri Fazy, which two or three weeks ago- 
passed its third reading in the Grand Council, when 57 votes were: 
given for its adoption and 43 against it, consists of five short articles. 
Article I., after affirming the principle of liberty of worship, does- 
not assert the separation of Church and State directly, but indirectly. 
“The State and the Communes pay no cultes. No one can be com— 
pelled to contribute to the cost of either culte.” This abolishes. 
Article III. of the new Constitution of 1878:—“ L’entretien du. 
culte de l'église protestante et l’entretien du culte catholique- 
restent &la charge de l'état.” The next Article of the Fazy Bill 
states that the ‘“cultes” are henceforth to be organized and 
exercised under the law permitting free right of association and 
assembly. With the consent of the Grand Council, every religious. 
society can found endowm: :ts, and receive presents and legacies. 
for this purpose; but without an express permission from the 
Grand Council, it “ cannot possess other ¢mmobilia than temples, 
churches, and parsonages.” By the third article the communes. 
or parishes can dispose of the temples, churches, and parsonages, 
which are declared to be communal or parochial property, but in 
any such disposition they must follow the legal form and precedents 
employed with regard to the land-property of communes. It is 
presumed that in almost all cases the communes will not be inclined 
to alienate a temple or church from its present use, The express 
sanction of the Municipal Council will be necessary before a church 
used for Protestant worship can be employed for any other use ; 
the same provision is extended to the churches used by the 
Catholics. The Temple of St. Peter in Geneva, however, is 
exempted ; it is to remain for all time the inalienable property of 
the City of Geneva. As the Church of Calvin, it is to be devoted 
solely to Protestant worship, though the State can dispose of it, 
as at present, for certain national celebrations. Although modern 
Liberationism is peculiarly a product of those lands and sects in 
which the Calvinist theology has struck deepest root, and has 
always been and still is abhorred where the Teutonic theology 
of Luther and Zwingli has prevailed, Calvin himself was 
notably a strong advocate for the union of Church and State. 
Possibly M. Fazy's clause, which establishes Oalvin’s own Church 
for ever, may be regarded as a kind of propitiatory oblation to the 
mighty theologian and statesman to whom Geneva is indebted for 
its importance in history. The two concluding articles of the 
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Bill deal mainly with the dissolution of various politico-ecclesi- 
astical articles in the present Constitution of the canton, and with 
the fixing of “ pensions and temporary indemnifications for those 
clergy whose activity may cease in uence of the operation 
of this law.” It is proposed that the law come into force on 
New Year's Day, 1882. 
It would be quite impossible to give even the most meagre 
summary of the es made on either side during the several 
days of debate. The material now lying before us would male a 
huge book. There is one point upon which foes and friends are 
alike fully agreed—namely, that the disestablishment of the 
Churches of Geneva, Protestant and Catholic, is an exception and 
accident; it is a chapter in the history of the kulturkampf 
between the Republic of Geneva and the Papal Chair. The dis- 
establishers claim it as the most destructive battering-ram aimed 
as yet at the walls of Rome. The foes of the measure describe it, 
with much more truth, as a first step on the part of the Republic 
upon the road to Canossa. This is clear enough from the relation 
assumed by the different political and religious parties in the 
Grand Council to the question of disestablishment. M. Fazy’s 
majority in the Grand Council has been obtained by a remarkable 
coalition. Three parties have united in voting for his Bill—the Doc- 
trinary Radicals, or party of the “ Young Republic”; the orthodox 
Protestants, who care more for Calvin's theology than for Calvin’s 
historical Church, who are either members of Dissenting sects or 
members of the Established Church restive at their forced 
official brotherhood with their rationalist fellow-pastors ; and, 
defore all others, the Genevan Ultramontanists. On the other 
side, the old Radicals of Geneva—the typical modern Swiss poli- 
ticians—and the Liberal Conservatives have voted to a man for 
the retention of the present relations between the State and the 
Churches. The Vaticanists have nothing to lose by disestablish- 
ment, as they get nothing from it, since they refuse to comply 
with its legal conditions in Geneva. ‘They have a world-wide 
party at their back,” said M. Cheneviére; and he observed that 
they were already drawing far larger subsidies from their wealthy 
-co-religionists than a ps State like Geneva could provide for 
them. The vote for disestablishment in Geneva was thus car- 
ried by those who are not advocates for disestablishment per se, 
and who would vote exactly the cther way if they were in Spain, 
or even in the Swiss Cantons of Luzern, Freiburg, or Schwyz. 
M. Favon, in a speech of great power, declared that the passing of 
the Bill would be in spirit a concession to the non possumus of 
Rome. M. Carteret said that the new law, if it passed the ordeal 
of the popular Referendum, would only intensify the existing con- 
fessional struggles. “ The State,” he observed, “ gives the ecclesi- 
astical property to the Catholics and to the Protestants. Who are 
they? The fight over the answer will be shifted from hence to 
the eommunes and the congregations. We are told by the angry 
rtisans that the electoral lists of the Churches give no true reply.” 
he State is told that a certain pastor is not a Protestant, 
that a certain priest is not a Catholic, and that it has violated the 
liberties of the two Churches by allowing the one to be inducted, 
or the other to receive an endowment. The unfortunate State, 
‘however, in each case has simply and baldly registered its confirm- 
ation of the election of a pastor, Protestant or Catholic, by the 
majority of those who chose to go to the ecclesiastical poll. As 
the Vatican bas prohibited the “ Catholics ” of Geneva from taking 
part in the election of their parish priests, though it has lately con- 
-ceded the principle in the strong Canton of Bern, the Old Catholic 
minority has come into possession of many of thechurchesandstipends. 
M. Carteret, whose views are of importance on this question, as he 
was lately elected to the Council by a great majority and on the 
very ground that he was a defender of the National Church prin- 
ciple, has warned his fellow-councillors that the great mass of 
public opinion amongst the people of Geneva will certainly reverse 
their conclusions, It must be remembered that the Grand Council 
is not “the Sovereign” of Geneva. The programme of the law, 
after its final polish by its constructors, has to be submitted to the 
popular Referendum, and the relations and proportions of the poli- 
tical ies amongst the people are not the same as in the Grand 
Council. The result will soon be known, as the plebiscite is to be 
taken to-morrow ; and it is possible that the decision may be 
adverse to the project, as the devotion of the people of Geneva 
to the Protestant Church of Calvin and Beza is very deep- 
rooted, and is not to be judged, as M. Carteret has shown, by the 
superficial test of attendance at worship. Professor Vogt, the 
Darwinist, pointed to States which have adopted the principle of 
separation of Church and State, as the United States of America 
and Belgium. The latter, however, is a warning rather than an 
example. ‘“ America,” said M. Bonneton, “has produced a heap 
of rival sects; but such an institution as a People’s Church has not 
et appeared there.” The principle is alien to all Swiss traditions; 
it finds no acceptance in any of the other cantons, and it is signi- 
ficant that it should have appeared in that portion of the Federa- 
tion which is least Swiss. Some years ago, as the Basier 
Nachrichten says, “the separation of Church and State was a 
point of the first rank on the programme of the Radicals.” But 
since the Vatican Council, and the new attitude of defence into 
which the States were thereby forced, the whole Radical party of 
Switzerland has cast itaway. “The Canton of Aargau alone in 
German Switzerland,” observes the same paper, “some years 
thought of such a solution of ecclesiastico-political difficulties ; 
but we venture to say that after witnessing the experiences of 
Belgium and the United States, and the Vaticanist difficulties 


throughout Europe, there is not now one single man in that 
canton who does not earnestly _ that the people of Geneva 
will not grant to the resolutions of their Grand Council the force 
of law.” 


THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY. 


7 usual desultory debate on the Navy Estimates took place 
on Monday night. The naval reformers made a. variety of 
suggestions and complaints respecting what they consider to be ex- 
isting evils, and the Government speakers admitted the force of 
some of them, and either mildly disputed or ignored others. The 
first matter brought before the House was the old, oft-discussed, 
but still scarcely intelligible grievance which relates to Green- 
wich Hospital. It has been often said that the seamen were 
losers by the change which was introduced when the Hospital 
was, so to speak, taken away from them; and it has teen 
strenuously asserted by defenders of the Admiralty that the change 
was, on the whole, very advantageous to the Pensioners. As fre- 
quently happens in prolonged controversies, it is by no means easy 
to get at the true facts of the case; but, in so far as it is possible 
to understand them, it seems tolerably clear that the alteration 
made has been advantageous to the seamen. On one point, how- 
ever, the authorities certainly seem to have been guilty of some 
sharp practice. The Admiralty may fairly be considered to have 
held Greenwich Hospital in trust for the naval Pensioners, 
and therefore, when they were deprived of it, the pension 
fund should have been augmented by an annual sum 
equivalent to the rent of the building; and this sum should 
have been debited to the department to which the Hospital 
was handed over. Unfortunately this course has not been fol- 
lowed. The Admiralty has treated Greenwich Hospital as though 
it was theirs to do what they pleased with, and ie put down 
merely a nominal sum for the rent. This proceeding was severely 
criticized by some of the speakers on Monday night, and the de- 
fence of the Government was so weak as almost to amount to an 
admission that the critics were right, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre appears 
to have implied that, as the Admiralty pays the rates of the 
building and pays for the repairs, it ought to be free from all re- 
sponsibility with regard to the rental. It would be interest- 
ing to knew whether the Secretary to the Admiralty is pre- 
pared to adhere consistently to the view which he thus advo- 
cated, and to recommend the letting of Government property to 
any one who will pay the rates and taxes and keep the buildin 
in repair. A very large number of applicants are likely to be 
forthcoming for houses or lands which are to be let on these terms. 
Luckily, however, the sum which the seamen lose by official 
shabbiness is, when compared with the whole amount of the 
pension fund, but a very small one; and, if a mistake has been 
made at Whitehall, it is not a mistake of much gravity. After 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s eccentric argument had been subjected to 
some almost superfluous criticism, Lord Ramsay called the atten- 
tion of the House to a question of more importance than a trifling 
diminution of the pension fund. Dealing with a subject which, 
as a naval officer, he understands, this young member of Parliament 
showed more sense and moderation than might have been expected 
after certain occurrences at Liverpool. He had serious com- 
plaints to make respecting the present method of nominating naval 
cadets, and respecting the system of training officers for the navy. 
There ought, he said, to be no nominations, as at present, but free 
competition, so that the cleverest youths might be selected for 
the naval service. At first sight the justice of this demand seems 
indisputable ; but practically there are very grave objections to 
acceding to it. It is, to say the least, extremely doubtful whether 
competitive examinations for boys thirteen or fourteen years old 
are advisable. It is possible to cram a youthful subject in a 
marvellous manner, and the harm done by the cramming process 
at an early age is quite incalculable. Nothing could be worse 
than the admission into the navy of boys whose minds had been 
prematurely forced, and who would, as they grew up, almost in- 
evitably show that want of real mental vigour which generally 
characterizes those whose capacities have been overstrained when 
young. If examiners could be trusted to distinguish clever and 
eae, boys from boys who had merely been subjected to the 
ighest cramming pressure for a considerable period, the com- 
petitive system might answer; but, unfortunately, the majo- 
rity of examiners could no more be trusted to do this than 
to discover how long candidates are likely to live. Serious 
evil might be wrought by the alteration which Lord Ramsay 
desires; and if the authorities at Whitehall are thinking, as 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s reply to Lord Ramsay appeared to indicate, 
of instituting perfectly open competition, they are certainly con- 
templating a very dangerous experiment, which may result in irre- 
le injury to the naval service. A change of a different 
ind, however, they might perhaps introduce with advantage. 
Having strongly condemned the method of entry into “<= 
navy, Lord Ramsay went on to find fault with the whole 
— of training naval officers, and first complained that 
there was no use in conducting the early part of their educa- 
tion on board the Britannia—a hulk without masts—merely for the 
sake of having them nominally on board ship. He urged that thev 
could be better taught ina school ashore. Here he was probably 
right, and no doubt a kind of nautical pedantry has been shown in 
keeping the cadets on board the Britannia. In his other criticisms 
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Lord Ramsay was less happy and indeed some of his suggestions 


might with justice have been sharply censured. He said that 
naval cadets entered the service too young and went to sea too 
early. He might almost as well have suggested that boys who 
are intended for engineers should not receive mathematical 1astruc- 
tion at school. In these days, when a naval officer must possess 
varied qualifications, his training can hardly begin too soon ; and, 
unless a man has been at sea in boyhood, it is almost impossible 
for him to acquire the art of handling a ship. It is perfectly true 
that the art of handling sailing-vessels, which constituted 
old-fashioned seamanship, is not now quite so important as 
it was; but it has n succeeded by seamanship of a 
different kind, well-nigh as difficult to master as the old; and 
it may be said with confidence that this will never be mastered 
except by those whose training has begun in youth. What Lord 
Ramsay would substitute for the present period of service at sea 
he did not state, but seemingly he wishes that midshipmen should 
study ashore during the first four years which are now spent afloat, 
Happily Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, though complimentary in the ex- 
treme to the youthful critic who spoke from his side of the House, 
did not encourage his singular fancy for keeping naval officers 
away from the sea. 

After Lord Ramsay's speech had received its full meed of 
praise, the inevitable Irish grievance was duly brought for- 
ward to distract the House: but fortunately the House was 
in a sensible mood, and after Mr. O'Connor had ended an 
indignant speech by moving the postponement of a vote, 
and had been told by the Chairman that his motion could 
not be put, few members troubled themselves about what he 
said; nor did he succeed much better later in the debate when 
he twice divided the House. After the very brief discussion 
to which his first complaint gave rise was over, Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, who has so often appeared as a nayal critic, 
pointed out briefly and forcibly the defective condition 
of the navy, and its unfitness for defending the country in case of 
war. There was not, said the member for Norfolis, a proper reserve 
of ironclads, nor anything like the number of fast cruisers which, 
in the event of a war, would be required to protect our commerce 
and our supplies of iood; and he went on to state, with perfect 
truth, that no Government has been courageous enough to 
tell the House of Commons that, as the cost of everything con- 
nected with the navy had so largely increased, the sum required 
for the navy should also be largely increased. Mr. Rylands, who 
followed Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, thought apparently that he 
disposed of his statements by saying that they were familiar to the 
House, and no doubt this is a very convenient retort when facts 
cannot be disputed. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, as was to be expected, 
did not rely upon the form of reply which seems conclusive to 
members of Mr. Rylands’s calibre, but endeavoured to refute 
Mr. Bentinck’s allegation. There were, he said, five ironclads 
in the first reserve, and ten fast cruisers to rely upon. Moreover, 
three vessels of the latter class were being built. To these 
it is possible that some converted ironclads may be added. 
If the Secretary of the Admiralty had wished to confirm 
the statements of Mr. Bentinck, he could hardly have done 
so more forcibly. To protect our commerce all over the 
world we have ten first-class fast cruisers ready, three build- 
ing, and obsolete ironclads which it may some day be found pos- 
sible to convert into fast cruisers. Let it be assumed that the 
three ships now being built are completed, and that five ironclads 
are successfully altered. Excluding those merchant vessels which 
are under fifty tons, we shall then have one fast cruiser for every 
1,273 merchant ships. It is only fair, however, to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
to say that he considers that the country has a source of strength 
apart from its war-ships. “It had been ascertained,” he said, 
“that there were thirty or forty firsi-class vessels which by a 
small expenditure might be rapidly converted into vessels of war.” 
On this subject it is scarcely necessary to repeat what we said a 
short time ago. The employment of modern merchant steamers as 
men-of-war is an experiment which may altogether fail, and is not 
very unlikely to fai]. Any one acquainted with the differences of 
construction between men-of-war and merchant ships can hardly 
fail, in considering this question, to come to the conclusion that 
either many of the elaborate precautions taken in constructing 
men-of-war are superfluous, or else that merchant steamers can 
by no possibility be rapidly converted into efiective vessels of war. 
It is greatiy to be hoped that the Admiralty have not been hasty 
‘Im assuming that these vessels can be fitted for service, and that, 
in the event of preparation having to be made for war, it may not 
be discovered at the last moment that war ships cannot be im- 
provised. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s answer to Mr. Cavendish Bentinck 
— no hostile comment except from Mr. Bentinck himself; 

t this — was because the late Government are re- 
sponsible for the project of arming merchantmen. The debate 
continued for some little time after this reply, and various 
subjects were touched on, but nothing of interest was said by 

on either side of the House. 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


WeHe the University match is played in brilliant June 
weather the moment is one to which Faust might have 
said, “ Stay, thou art fair.” No weather could be more perfect 
than the warm sunshine, tempered by cool winds, which the 


players and the spectators at Lord’s enjoyed on Monday and Tues- 
day. Ladies were able to wear the most brilliant dresses without 
fear of a drop of rain, and they, except the few who took an intel- 
ligent interest in the fortunes of Oxford, were probably happy. 
The cricket was much better than most of the critics have been 
disposed to allow. The practice of criticism makes people fancy 
themselves far too clever. They make no allowance for mortal in- 
firmities. It is uncommonly easy to field well, in the Grand 
Stand, and to censure, in the Pavilion, the performance of a 
bowler who occasionally delivers a loose ball to leg. One reviewer 
complains that Mr. Steel “ was not straight.” Of course he was not 
straight when he was bowling for catches to cover point. For our 
own part, we think the cricket was a sufficiently exciting and en- 
joyable spectacle, though Oxford from the beginning played an 
uphill game, and at last got a bad beating. It was scarcely pos- 
sible for Cambridge to lose. It is true that Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
had left them, and Oxford may reflect with relief that he is the 
last of the Lytteltons of this generation. But Cambridge had 
still a number of famous veterans. Mr. Steel had been batting 
better than ever, and bowling as only he can bowl; Mr. Bligh has 
not forgotten his cunning; Mr. Whitfield, previously unfortunate, 
reserved himself for this match. Mr. Morton, who discomfited 
the Australians two years ago, was bowling as many fast 
“ yorkers” as ever. Mr. C. T. Studd was known to have an im- 
pregnable defence, and in him, his brother, and Mr. Wilson, 
Cambridge possessed three astute change bowlers. Against this 
array of merit Oxford had only one first-rate player, Mr. Evans, 
who is perhaps the best fast amateur bowler of the day. Not 
one name on the Oxford side is associated with steady successive 
batting. In the trial matches Cambridge had made over five hun- 
dred runs against an Eleven whose bowling (that of Mr. D. 
Buchanan and Mr. Rotherham) rather puzzled Oxford. Cambridge 
had defeated Surrey; Oxford had been vanquished by a mild 
Middlesex team ; M.C.C. had beaten both Universities; but Oxford 
had suffered the heavier defeat. 

With all these reasons for confidence, Cambridge won the toss, 
and had the first experience of a very good wicket. The ground 
played fast, but not too fast, and at first rather favoured Mr. Evans. 
His second ball scattered the stumps of Mr. Whitfield, and thea 
Mr. Steel joined Mr. Bligh, and played rather a lucky innings of 
19, before Mr. Harrison bowled him with a ball that curled round 
his legs. Mr. Harrison is a freshman from Clifton, a judicious and 
accomplished slow bowler, who did not, however, take many 
wickets in this match. Mr. Bligh at first seemed ill at ease, and 
cannot have been reassured by the way in which Mr. Evans bowled 
Mr. Jones and Mr. C. T. Studd. At this time the bowling was 
admirable, the fielding exemplary, and scarcely any hits reached 
the ropes. Enthusiasts whispered that “ Evans was on his day,” 
and it was hoped that he might serve Cambridge as he 
did Daft’s Eleven in spring. But Mr. G. B. Studd (who 
had not previously been very successful this year) joined Mr. Bligh, 
and the pair played faultless cricket. Their free and graceful for- 
ward play was peculiarly admirable. In this important part of 
the batter’s art the Cambridge Eleven is infinitely superior to 
Oxford. This is partly due, it may be supposed, to the excellence 
of the fast Cambridge ground. No one can learn to play forward 
safely among the reeds and rushes of Cowley Marsh. Mr. Cole- 
brook, on the Oxford side, has not yet been spoiled by the marsh.; 
and, considering his limited reach, his forward play in the second 
innings deserved high praise. 

Luncheon, as usual, did the bowlers more good than the battera 
Mr. Evans sent in a ball which cut Mr. Studd down and bowled 
him “leg before wicket.” His 38 was obtained by sterling 
cricket. Mr. Wilson gave promise of the excellence he was to 
show in the second innings; but Mr. Bligh was caught from the 
slow bowler after making 59, the highest invings in the match. 
Ife and Mr. Studd had taken the sting out of the bowling, and 
had scored freely, in spite of fielding in which criticism could 
scarcely find a fault. The resolute play of Mr. Morton brought on 
Mr. M‘Lachlan and Mr. Thornton as bowlers, The former has 
improved, and bowled with great pluck and steadiness. Perha 
it was scarcely prudent in Mr. Fowler to keep wicket to him no 
out along stop. Fourteen byes in each innings look ill in the 
scoring-sheet, and aided the Cambridge total of 166. Almost every 
wicket was bowled, and scarcely a single chance was offered to the 
field. Oxford sent in Mr. Colebrooke and Mr. Trevor to the bowling 
of Mr. Steel and Mr. Morton. Mr. Trevor is an extremely fine hitter, 
and should improve into a really good bat. Neither he nor his com- 
panion could resist the temptation to run out to Mr. Steel’s bow- 
ling, and Mr. Foley, the new wicket-keeper, took advantage of two 
easy chances. Mr. Evans, a very free hitter, made twelve runs, 
but not in his best manner. He was bowled by Mr. Morton, who 
then dismissed Mr. Patterson and Mr. Thornton, both useful bats, 
with two consecutive fast balls. It was Mr. Morton's day. After 
Mr. Green, the Oxford captain, had played with his usual and 
always ill-rewarded steadiness for 14, he put his leg where his bat 
should have been. Things looked very bad, and grew worse. Mr. 
Fowler joined Mr. Hirst, and the out-fielders hetook themselves to 
remote corners of the ground. In Mr. Fowler's case it was known 
how much the desperate dare. He scored one, and then hit 
across at a pitched-up ball of Mr. Morton's. “The immense 
slogger” (as an art-critic would say) was out for onerun. At 
this moment seven wickets were down, and six runs were wanted 
to save a “follow on.” Mr. Evelyn went in—in the hush of ex= 
pectation you might have heard the fall of the ash of a cigarette. 
The first ball sent Mr, Evelyn back to his friends. Mr. 
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Morton had two balls of his over left, and there were 
two wickets to fall. Mr. Harrison’s stumps were scattered 
abroad like chaff before the gale. Mr. M‘Lachlan was the 
last representative of Oxford, and, as he went in to keep up Mr. 
Hirst’s wicket, his condition seemed as hopeless as that of the last 
of the old Highlander’s sons in the Faw Maid of Perth. Mr. 
Morton’s fourth ball just did not take his off stump. Mr. Morton's 
day was ended, no other wicket fell to him. The first ball of his 
next over Mr. M‘Lachlan cut into the crowd for four, and saved 
the innings by two drives.. Mr. Hirst began to score freely. No 
one in either Eleven cuts with such crispness of touch. Mr. Steel 
sent in a ball, which Mr. M‘Lachlan returned. The bowler 
thought he had made a catch, and was returning to the pavilion, 
when some one put a question to the umpire, who decided in 
favour of Mr. M‘Lachlan. To ourselves it certainly seemed that 
the umpire was right, but most of the spectators appear to have 
shared the view of Mr. Steel. The cricket was now very lively. 
Bowler after bowler was tried, and hit by Mr. Hirst and Mr. 
M‘Lachlan to the ropes. At last Mr. Steel bowled Mr. M‘Lachlan. 
He and his companion had added fifty-one runs to the score. 
Mr. Hirst’s contribution of 49 was slightly marred by one 
fault. He gave a hard ghance to cover-point near the end of the 
innings. 


| 


| three years ago. 


played with grace and caution, and made several fine cuts and 
its to leg. But the hitting of Mr. Fowler could not last for 
ever. He sent up a high spinning catch to cover-point, a catch 
which Mr. C. T. Studd was bound to hold. is 42 was a 
pretty piece of punishing hitting. Mr. Evans followed, using 
a bat which seemed to have an extraordinary spontaneous 
power of driving. A mere touch sent the ball for four, and 
when Mr. Evans lifted a catch, this magical bat popped it high 
over the head of the fielder. In about seven overs Mr. Evans 
made 22. Mr. M‘Lachlan did not repeat his interesting perform- 
ance, and Mr, Harrison’s laudable 10 only brought the score up 
to 151. Mr. Colebrooke’s 34, not out, was almost faultless. 
The bowling of Mr. Ford towards the end of the innings was 
good, and the Cambridge fielding left little to be desired. A very 
strong batting and bowling team won on its merits, in spite of the 
two odd pieces of luck which fell to Oxford—the stumping of 
Mr. Steel and the escape of Mr. M‘Lachlan. Two of the Cam- 
bridge men have been chosen to play for Gentlemen v. Players at 
the Oval. Mr. Morton’s fast bowling found five of the Players 
as easy victims as the unlucky and nervous batsmen whose 
wickets were levelled on Monday. Oxford has not won a 
match since Mr. Buckland and Mr. H. G. Tylecote did marvels 
Though an excuse may be sought in the state of 


Cambridge put on five runs before seven o'clock, and on , Cowley Marsh, Cambridge really owes her success to a series of 
Tuesday morning Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Wilson began the day | admirable players from Eton, Uppingham, and Marlborough. 


with a magnificent stand. All the very limited Oxford bowling 
was tried, and at last Mr. Green caught Mr. Wilson off one of his 
own under-hand slows. More than fifty runs had been scored, 
and, though the fielding was not demoralized, the heat had told 
on the bowlers. Mr. Evans had a deserved piece of luck— 
a ball of his struck the wicket-keeper’s pads, and rebounded into 
Mr. Steele’s wickets when that player was out of his ground. Mr. 
Fowler stumped Mr. Walker in the same odd way last week. Mr. 
Bligh was becoming dangerous, when Mr. Trevor caught him 
cleverly at long-stop. Mr. Fowler ended Mr. Whitfield’s fine 
innings (32) by a sharp catch off Mr. Harrison. Then the two 
Studds got together, and, over by over, the score and the faces of 
the friends of Oxford grew longer. The brothers seemed “set” 
from the first. When they had added some forty runs, they were 
both missed by the same unhappy fielder, once at short-leg, and 
again at mid-off. The former was a hard chance, but people had 
time to see the latter. It is a terrible moment when a man drops 
a catch at this match. The friends of his side could inflict on him 
the most exquisite tortures, and the victim vainly hopes that the 
earth will open and swallow him. Luncheon found the score 
of Cambridge almost exactly what it had been on Monday. Some 
splendid leg-hitting off Evans had contributed many runs. After 
luncheon runs came as fast as ever, till Mr. M‘Lachlan was tried. 
The bowlers’ feet had worn holes in which they stumbled, but 
after a free expenditure of sawdust Mr. M‘Lachlan bowled Mr. 
G. B. Studd’s leg-stump. His 40 runs were made with but one 
chance. Mr. Evans instantly dismissed Mr. Ford, and an 
astonishing catch at square leg by Mr. Hirst got rid of Mr. 
C. T. Studd. Mr. Hirst was running at full speed near 
the ropes when he caught the ball high over his head. This 
catch far more than redeemed a slip which cost some runs 
at an earlier part of the game. But Cambridge batting 
was not yet exhausted. Mr. Lancashire, who for so many 
years was “twelfth man,” got 29 runs, and Mr. Morton was 
not out with 16. The bowling of Oxford was never exactly 
demoralized, and Mr. Evans especially showed great pluck and 
endurance. Many of the runs made off him were rather flukey 
hits behind the slips. We think that the fielding has been too 
severely blamed. Mr. Greene missed a hard catch from his own 
slows; but he, and the Oxford cover-point, and Mr. Evans at slip, 
stopped many hits that were bound for the ropes. The fielding of 
Mr. Trevor, too, was to be commended, and Mr. Hirst’s catch 
was as wonderful as any that Mr. Webbe ever made. But the 
Cambridge batting, in so true a wicket, wore down the few 
bowlers, 

Oxford (as in 1878, when they scored thirty-two in their second 
innings) had to goin for 267 runs, a dispiriting uphill task. It was 
the fortune of Mr. Steel to retrieve his ill success as a bat, and to 
dismiss Oxford for 151. Mr. Morton lenthim no aid. Mr. Wilson 
twisted the ball about in his handin vain; and Mr. C. T. Studd made 
as if he were spinning a top to no purpose. Only Mr. Ford shared 
the wickets with Mr. Steel, taking two to his captain's seven. 
Yet the bowling of Mr. Wilson often seemed to puzzle 
the batsmen. Mr. Steel began by bowling Mr. Trevor for four; 
Mr. Thornton and Mr. Patterson were soon deceived by his craft ; 
Mr. Greene, with his usual luck, was thrown out by Mr. Jones; 
and Mr. Hirst did not play as he played on Monday. Mr. Fowler 
joined Mr. Colebrooke when five wickets were down for about 
forty. A special miracle saved the hard-hitter from being caught, 
and he settled down to determined slogging. The other bowlers 
he often deigned to play, but his heart was set on hitting Mr. 
Steel. Mr. Colebrooke was playing witk perfect science; but it 
was in Mr. Fowler that the spectators delighted. The match 
became a duel between him and Mr. Steel. Mr. Fowler ap- 
parently calculated (and rightly) that, if he got hold of the ball, 
ro mortal could catch it. Beneath one of his hits the bowler (not 
Mr. Steel) and umpire cowered in dread, like the Pheeacians when 
Odysseus putted the stone; and the ball dew hurtling into the 
awning stretched across the line of sight. Other hits, if the 
walls and houses had been removed, would have “ travelled,” as 
golf-players say, into Oxford Street. Meanwhile Mr. Colebrooke 


Next year Oxford will probably have the help of the best batsman 
and the best wicket-keeper of this year’s public school teams, and 
victory may shake her light wings and oes Cambridge for the 
banks of Isis. 


GRIEVANCES OF THE SUGAR TRADE. 


\ OST of our readers are doubtless aware that a Committee 

of the House of Commons has been sitting through three 
Sessions inquiring into the complaints of the sugar-refiners. The 
Committee was appointed last year at the instance of Mr. 
Ritchie, was reappomted in the Session which was cut short 
by the Dissolution, and was again appointed, with the neces- 
sary modifications, in the present Session. Last year the 
evidence taken bore almost exclusively on the grievances of the 
refiners. But this year the opposing case is being heard; and 
we venture to think that the refiners have had reason to doubt 
whether they were well advised in pressing for the Committee. 
One fact brought out by the investigation is that the trade, 
as distinguished from the refiners, is opposed to the latter. 
But a much more important fact is that impartial statistical 
inquirers bring forward evidence to show that the complaints 
of the refiners are in the main unfounded. The refiners con- 
tend that the bounties upon exportation given by foreign coun- 
tries, especially by France and Austria, are gradually killing the 
refining industry in the United Kingdom, and moreover are render- 
ing unprofitable the cultivation of cane sugar in our West Indian 
colonies. It is manifest that before considering whether a remedy 
ought to be applied it is requisite to ascertain whether the facts 
are or are not as have been stated. If they are not, there is no 
oceasion for further inquiry. If they are, the question arises 
whether to attempt to set things right by any method hitherto 
suggested would not do more harm than good. But the first point 
to settle clearly is as to the facts. 

Now it happens that, when examined by the Committee the 
other day, Mr. Giffen put in some tables which go to prove 
that the facts are not as represented by the refiners; in other 
words, that neither the English refiners nor the West Indian 
sugar-growers are being ruined. The first table presented by Mr. 
Giffen is a statement from the circular of Messrs. Rueb and Co., 
of the production of raw sugar in the several countries of the 
world from 1853 to 1879, both inclusive. The fact that this 
circular is laid before the Committee by the Head of the Statis- 
tical Department of the Board of Trade testifies sufficiently to the 
authority which it has acquired. Without further preface, then, 
we may say that the total production of sugar has risen within the 
period mentioned from 1,476,714 tons to 3,119,570 tons; that is, 
it has considerably more than doubled in the quarter of a century 
under review. But the refiners contend that not only has the 
whole increase been of beet sugar, but that beet has been driving 
the cane out of cultivation. Let us see how this is. The table, as 
we have said, gives the production from each country separately ; 
and we can, therefore, with little trouble determine the point. 
We find that in the British West Indies the production rose from 
109,000 tons in 1853 to 189,000 tons in 1878, the latest year for 
which we have the figures. This is an increase of over 75 per 
cent. It is less than the increase for all kinds of sugar; but still 
it is a very great increase, and lends no kind of countenance 
to the assertion that the West Indian planters are being ruined. 
In all the British possessions taken collectively, including Mauritius, 
India, Australia, and Natal, as wellas the West Indies, the increase 
has been from 253,000 tons to 394,000 tons, or 141,000 tons, being 
about 55 percent. The augmentation here is less than in the 
former case; but still it is very considerable, and certainly 
lends no support to the allegation that our sugar-growers are 
being ruined. In foreign cane-growing countries the increase has 
been from 1,023,000 tons to 1,305,000 tons, or 282,000 tons, being 
over 27 per cent. Here the increase is still less than in either of 


the preceding cases; but still, in itself, it is not inconsiderable. 
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Taking all cane-growing countries, British and foreign, together, 
the increase has been from 1,276,714 tons to 1,698,743 tons, or 
422,029 tons, being somewhat more than 33 percent. It will 
thus be seen that, while there has been increased production to the 
extent of one-third in all cane-growing countries taken together, 
the increase has been to the extent of more than three-quarters in 
the British West Indies—that is, it has been greatest precisely 
where the cultivation is said to have been ruined. But it is un- 
doubtedly true, at the same time, that the extension of the culti- 
vation has been far more rapid in beet-growing countries, having 
risen from 201,000 tons in 1853 to 1,574,133 tons last year, or 
1,374,130 tons, being very nearly sevenfold. Or, to put the matter 
in another way, the production of beet sugar a quarter of a century 
ago was only 14 per cent. of the total yield, and it is now 45 per 
cent., or not far short of one-half. This is unquestionably a very 
striking and a very rapid development. But the fact must not 
be lost + of that all the parts of the total are increasing, and 
not the beet alone, although the latter is growing by far the 
most rapidly. So far, then, as our West Indian colonies are con- 
cerned, the case of the refiners is disproved. Cane sugar in the 
West Indies is not being driven out of cultivation. Why the 
cultivation is not increasing as fast as that of beet is another 
matter. Possibly the bounties may have something to do with 
it. But it is much more probable that the disorganization of in- 
dustry by the emancipation of the negroes, the race animosities of 
which we have had examples in Jamaica and Barbadoes, the want 
of capital, skill, and intelligence, and unwise legislation by local 
Parliaments, are in a large degree responsible for it. In any case, 
before the question could be decided, an inquiry upon the spot 
would be necessary. Before concluding this of our subject 
we may remark that the mistake of the refiners has no doubt arisen 
out of the fact that the imports from the West Indies into this 
country have hardly increased during the quarter of a century, 
the additional production being attracted to the United States. 

Coming now to the complaint of the refiners that they them- 
selves are being ruined by the bounties, let us inquire what 

unds there are for it. We find in the first place that the total 
import of sugar of all kinds has risen in the quarter of a century 
from 7,200,000 ewt. to 18,184,000 ewt., or, say roughly, 250 per 
cent. But of this quantity the refined sugar amounts to no more 
than 3,266,000 ewt., leaving nearly 15 million cwt. of raw sugar, that 
is, of the raw material for refining. Of course, the whole of the 
raw sugar imported is not refined in this country. Part of it, 
though technically called raw, really requires to undergo no further 
process, but is already fit to go into consumption. And part also 
is used in brewing. Making the necessary deductions, there re- 
main, however, 11} million cwt. of the raw material for refining, 
which is an increase of almost 60 percent. No doubt it is true, 
as alleged by the refiners, that the amount of refining as 
regards loaf sugar has greatly declined in this country. But 
the figures we have just given demonstrate that the refining 
business as a whole has not declined, but on the contrary 
has increased. The consumption of sugar in the United King- 
dom has been augmented enormously in consequence of the 
successive reductions and final abolition of the duties for- 
merly levied upon it, and in consequence also of the great 
advance of the country in wealth and population, The en- 
hanced demand thus occasioned has been supplied partly by an 
increase of refining in this country, and to a very much larger 
extent by an increased importation of foreign refined sugar, more 
sa a of refined beet sugar, the importation of the latter 

ving risen from 262,000 cwt. to 3,136,000 cwt., while the increase 
in refined cane sugar is trifling. It is quite possible that the bounties 
have stimulated this enormous growth of the import of refined 
beet sugar; but there are reasons for believing that, as the late 
M. Chevalier said a few years ago to a deputation that waited 
upon him in reference to the question, the French refiners are more 
skilful than our own, and are careful to provide themselves with 
the very best machinery. It is also probable that there are agricul- 
tural advantages in the cultivation of beet. But, whatever may be 
the cause of the extraordinary development of beet cultivation on 
the Continent, and of the success with which beet sugar competes 
with cane in neutral markets, it is demonstrated by the tigures above 
cited that sugar-refining is not dying out in the United Kingdom, 
and that the s ne is not being driven out of cultivation in 
the West Indies, but that, on the contrary, both industries are in- 
creasing, though increasing very much less rapidly than their 
competitor. This being so, the case of the refiners falls to the 
ground. That they are more or less injured by the false and mis- 
chievous bounty system adopted by other countries we are in no 
way concerned to deny; but the facts of the case do not sustain 
the allegations of hopeless decline and impending ruin which have 
led to the present inquiry. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 1880. 


thy —w architectural achievement of 1880 is incontestably Truro 
Cathedral, and public recognition of the building's merit, as well 
as of the architect's genius, has followed with unusual promptness. 
It is not many weeks since the Heir Apparent laid the first stone, 
and Mr. Pearson has already received te Queen’s Gold Medal at 
the Institute of Architects, and the full honours of R.A. We are 
not surprised at the way in which this work has taken possession 
of the public imagination, for associations gather round a cathedral 


such as no other building could evoke; there, as nowhere else, 
religion, art, and order join hands in a structure which is 
not only magnificent in itself, but exists to offer its magni- 
ficence to the holiest of purposes. Nor does even this con- 
sideration conclude the matter; for the cathedral is, more- 
over, the symbol and the instrument of a great constitutional 
organization, The ideas of worship and order belong to every 
cathedral, however small and plain, although the popular, as dis- 
tinct from the formal, use of the word may appeal to conceptions 
of size and of artistic beauty. In the revival of life within the 
English Church, the necessity of cathedrals as orderly institutions 
was, naturally enough, first recognized, irrespectively of cesthetic 
considerations. Then gradually the newly-awakened want had 
to be educated up to those visible conditions of splendour and 
area which critics of a school hardly yet extinct were wont, 
not so many years since, to argue had passed away with the de- 
—_ of the middle ages and the decay of Popery. The colonial 

ioceses, launched as they were upon the world with everything 
to begin from nothing, were the first to set about cathedral- 
making; and now, among the many churches claiming that dignity 
in our various dependencies, there are several which offer satisfac- 
tory external credentials of fitness to assyme the lofty designation. 
Not to go back to buildings of an earlier date, it is not many 
days since the newspapers have recorded the first stone being laid of 
a cathedral of ample proportions—equal, indeed, to those of Ripon— 
at Melbourne, due to Mr. Butterfield. To come home to the 
United Kingdom, the community from which we should have least 
expected such action was foremost in the enterprise. The Irish 
Church, in the very agonies of its disestablishment, produced 
a very stately cathedral at Cork, designed by Mr. Burges. The 
Episcopal Church of Scotiand caught the inspiration, and after 
some meritorious ’prentice strokes at Perth, Cumbrae, and Inver- 
ness, took its stand with that cathedral of Edinburgh of which 
we have already spoken, and in which, happily alimented as it was 
by a most liberal endowment both for building and for future 
establishment, Sir Gilbert Scott constructed a minster on the 
scale and with the characteristics of those of the second order 
existing southward. England itself had, last but not least, to take 
its place in the procession, and the occasion was provided in the 
creation of the new diocese of Truro, where the parish church of 
the see-town was too small and too mean to serve even as that 
which, by a clumsy word borrowed from the modern Romanists, is 
now frequently termed pro-cathedral. Bishop Benson showed 
himself most truly practical by despising the imputation of being 
visionary, and under his inspiration the Cathedral of Truro is, as 
we see, really in hand, while Mr. Pearson's designs form the most 
important series contributed to the architectural room of the Royal 
Academy (1105, 1118, 1129, 1165), 

The first church which brought Mr. Pearson’s name into 
favourable prominence is that of Holy Trinity at the Middle- 
sex end of Vauxhall Bridge, with its conspicuous spire, and 
in this the artist did not travel beyond very developed English 
Middle Pointed; but in his considerably later St. Peter's, near 
the other end of the same bridge, and on the site of the 
famous Gardens, he transferred his allegiance to Early Pointed 
with French characteristics. At St. Augustine’s, Kilburn, 
about as far removed in date from St. Peter’s as that is from 
Holy Trinity, Mr. Pearson, while still retaining his pre- 
ference for the earlier phase, limits his choice of details to 
English precedent. At Truro, although adhering to what one 
must, in its non-conventional sense, term early English, the 
architect has, in dealing with his windows, not disdained those 
more simple forms of tracery which came in with the dawn of the 
second style. The total length of Truro Cathedral will be about 
300 ft.—longer, that is, than Ripon Minster, with its 270 ft., and 
about equal in length with Southwell, Rochester, and Hereford. 
The building may generally be distributed into narthex, with 
double steeples bearing spires, nave with aisles, crossing surmounted 
by a lofty tower and spire, aisled transepts, and aisled choir with 
—as at Canterbury, Lincoln, Salisbury, Rochester, and York— 
secondary transepts. Under the choir isa crypt. In the angle of 
the south nave aisle and the south transept, and therefore west- 
ward of the latter, a circular baptistery is placed, and southward of 
the south aisle of the choir a very interesting adjunct is discerned 
—namely, a chapel parallel to the cathedral, which is, in fact, the 
southernmost of the two aisles composing the actual parish church 
of Truro. This rich and characteristic specimen of Late Perpen- 
dicular is well worthy of preservation, and has been very ingeniously 
preserved. The central arcade of the old church is retained, and 
so necessitates another very narrow aisle between itself and the 
southern arcade of the south choir aisle. So there are to the 
south of the choir three nearly parallel aisles, by which a very 
pict ue interlacing of perspective is secured for this por- 
tion of the cathedral. The west front is a composition of double 
porch and window comprising an equal triplet of lancets, and 
a rose above the whole, set in a fenestriform panel. The always 
difficult joining of tower and spire is masked both in the 
western and the central steeples by lofty angle turrets and long 
dormer lights. Adjacent to the narthex bay on the south 
the porch is placed, but on the north the exit is in the second 
| bay, and leads into the cloister. The nave is of four major and 
eight minor bays, vaulted in four severies with flying buttresses; 
the piers are alternatively of massive and of lighter section. The 
| clerestory is composed of coupled two-light windows in each major 


bay, with rudimentary tracery; there is also an inner plane of 


| tracery, with a triforial passage. The aisle windows are a couplet 
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of lancets in each minor bay. The western transept is a picturesque 

composition of a triple porch, three equal lancets, and a bold rose ; 

while its eastern angle is emphasized by a conspicuous turret bear- 

ing a four-sided spire, a four-light plate-traceried window marks the 
secondary transept, and the clerestory of the eight-bayed choir is 
of two-light windows, Each choir-bay is groined, and the piers are 
of equal size. The altar is placed one bay to the westward of the 
east end. The eastern elevation shows two tiers of equal triplets, 
the upper being the longer, and there is a rose in the gable. The 
nave triforium shows in each bay four equal lancets, with a 
pierced quatrefoiled circle in the head, the containing arch being 
rather depressed. In the choir the triforium has three equal lancets 
in each bay, with two oval unpierced panels. Sixty-eight stalls 
are indicated in two rows. The central tower is particularly 
grand, with its two ranges of windows (the lower, the shorter one, 
of equal triplets of two-light windows deeply recessed). The 
octagonal Chapter-house is, according to rule, at the eastward of 
the cloister, and therefore ranges with the north choir aisle. 

Mr. Brooks has been put to a severe test in the exterior of his 
mins ter-like new parish church at Woolwich being placed close to 
one of Mr. Pearson’s designs (1164, 1218). But he stands the trial 
creditably, This large Early Pointed church is upon a cathedral- 
like plan with transepts and double western steeples. In the 
interior, which is groined, the effect of a triforium is given by a con- 
tinuous range of panels to be filled with pictures or sgraffiti. 
We regret that Mr. Street should have chosen to present his 
new church of St. James's, Paddington, in a cross view taken from 
the north aisle (1162). He thereby produces a very picturesque 
grouping, but he baffles critics. We have already described from 
actual inspection Mr. Street’s admirable recast of the interior 
of the Guards’ Chapel in Birdcage Walk (1134); we shall 
therefore now only express our gratification that the design 
of this noble basilica should be shown. Messrs. Bodley’s and 
Garner's interior of the new St. Michael’s Church, Camden Town 
(1110), is a dignified revival of that Late Middle Pointed method 
which has of recent years been too os neglected. The 
church will be groined all through. e do not know why the 
interior of a church to be built b Mr. Blomfield in John Street, 
Berkeley Square (1188), is called a Mission Church. Weconclude 
that the building is really that which is known as a Chapel of Ease 
to some parish church. It isa broad and lofty conception in Early 
Pointed. The nave has a quasi-waggon sort of roof of four cants, 
while the chancel is groined. The large space over the chancel 
arch is filled with 2 composition in which some small windows are 
set in rather large and coarse arcading. This had better be recon- 
sidered, as it diminishes the apparent scale, and derogates from 
the effect of the church. Mr. Frank T. Baggalay’s design for a 
baptistery (1160) is, we suppose, a young man’s work of fancy, and 


as such merits praise. It is a sort of translation into English | 


Middle Pointed of the Baptistery of Florence. But the developed 
fleche ought not to cap the dome; Utrum horum mavis accipe, 
for they do not coalesce cheerfully. 

The intended cathedral for Lahore, by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott 
(1172), follows the recognized European prescription, and exhibits 
an apsidal choir, crossing with fleche and transepts, nave and 


chapel for the Roman Catholic Public School at Earl’s Court, by 
Messrs. Goldie and Child (1092 and 1095); and the buildi 
which are being erected for the Merchant Taylor's Company by 
Messrs, E. I’Anson and Son (1094). The huge Perpendicular 
St. Benedict's Monastery, near Canterbury, by Messrs. and 
Harrison, seems to be too straggling in its grouping. 

The new St. Paul’s School at Kensington, of which Mr. Water- 
house supplies asketch design (1177), is a huge pile in that phase of 
neo-Gothic which is identified with its clever designer. As far as 
we can judge from a highly coloured perspective, this composition 
will hardly be a favourable example of the architect’s peculiar 
method. On a much smaller scale is the house which Mr. Waterhouse 
is now rebuilding at the corner of Piccadilly and Old Bond Street 
(1119.) The site is a very lucky one for a venture in the picturesque 
town architecture, conspicuous as it is at an angle from the north- 
west side of St. James’s Street. We fear, however, that it will prove 
hardly massive enough for its surroundings. The Hanging Com- 
mittee have so effectively skied Messrs. Pugin and Puyin’s St. 
Benedict’s College at Fort Augustus (1182), as to make it im- 
possible to notice the work, which is, we believe, a recast in ecclesi- 
astical Gothic of this old fort, so well known in the annals of High- 
land fighting during the cighteenth century. Mr. Robins shows an 
unsuccessful but meritorious Jacobean design for the City of London 
Schools to be constructed on the Embankment (1204.) Mr. Coll- 
cutt oy Dutch Renaissance (1217). Mr. Knightley’s design, to 
which the second premium was assigned (1147), is in Renaissance. 
The winner does not show. Mr. West Neve’s version of Dutch 
Renaissance in his offices and warehouses, Long Lane (1205) ; and 
Mr. Edis’s West London School of Art for Great Titchfield Street 
(1103), in the same method, deserve notice. ' 

The highly coloured drawing of the quaint but very clever 
Library to which Mr. Burges has treated himself in his Villa at 
Kensington (1178) is one of the specialities of the Exhibition. 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s Tudor country house at Sunninghill (1126, 
1127), in half timber and South-Eastern tile-work, with many gables, 
overhanging upper story, and the long low proportion of its age, 
is a genuine and attractive design, quite free from the affectations 
of the modern craze. Simplicity and the honest desire to restore, 
in contrast to improving, characterize Mr. W. M. Faweett’s re- 
storation of the East Front of Queen’s College, Cambridge (1149). 
Mr. J. D. Sedding’s large Elizabethan house is too exuberant (1146). 
Fancy designs ought always to be produced under the conditions 
of possible execution, or else there can be no fair test of compa- 
rison. In contrast to this vast pile stands a picturesque house in 
Jacobean by Mr. Collcutt, which, as we learn, is actually to be 
built (1117). Mr. Maurice Adams in his warehouse at Leeds 
(1153) exults in much Queen Anne. The drawing of Rawdon 
| House, Herts, by Messrs. George and Peto (1163), shows a hand- 
some Jacobean. The Catalogue talks of new wing and of restora- 
tion. The wing is well developed out of the older structure. 

Mr. C. Barry shows upon the same sheet Clumber Park, Notts, 
as it appeared before the recent fire, and as it is to become under 
the restoring hand (1125). The old building was in that heavy 
and certainly naked English version of the Palladian style of which 
the Horse Guards isa specimen, but it seems to have lacked the pic- 
turesque originality of the clever conception of Kent. New Clumber 


aisles, and two western steeples, though with apparently some 
climatic accommodation and two western steeples. The cap- 
ping of the steeples, saddle-backs with fleches springing from the 
ridge of each, is by no means a lucky idea. The composition is 
evidently strained and the cutline ungainly. The design, by the 


will certainly be more ornate, but with all the trouble which Mr. 
Barry has bestowed upon it, it will still remain heavy. He 
should have been bold and given spires like those which lend 
| something of a sky-line even to the Escorial. Professor Lewis in 


same architect, for the rebuilding of the parish church at Surton- | his new Slade Schools for University College, London (1169), is 
on-Trent (1145) is so ruthlessly skied as to make it almost impos- | constrained to carry out the idea of conventional Grecian in which 
sible for visitors to examine it efliciently. The wooden roof of | that specimen of George IV.’s taste is constructed. 
the nave is of an elaborate construction, and we are inclined to| In contrast to many exhibitions of recent years, the ecclesi- 
think will be successful in its effect. We are less confident about | astical and scholastic phase of architecture has on this occa 
that of the chancel, in which the fifteenth-century plan of open sion asserted itself at Burlington House with greater prominence 
tracery in the spandrils has been revived. than the domestic and municipal one. In the meanwhile the 
Mr. G. H. F. Prynne was hampered in his task of rebuilding | visible transformation of the streets of London and other large 
St. Peter's Church, Plymouth (1209), by the obligation of having | towns is going on with a merry rapidity which will leave to our 
to retain the sanctuary added to the old church by Mr. Street, children something to study, something to admire, and much to 
which is, with all its merits, of much smaller dimensions than the wonder at. 
new pile. We must limit our praise by demurring to the eccen- | . 
tric double transept, in which two equal gables crown a composi- 
tion comprising in each portion two rows of equal triplets sur- 
mounted by a rose window. This is a specimen of novelty which | 


can plead no apparent gracefulness in justification, and it is still | ’ i 3 
more incongruous as the aisle windows are developed Middle Pointed | i production at the Vaudeville Theatre of a new play called 
of two lights. The Guv'nor has, we may hope for the sake of Messrs. James 

It is refreshing to observe that, while so many of their brethren | and Thorne, broken the run of ill-luck which has seemed for a 
have been frolicking among the vagaries of the revived eclecti- | certain time to afflict them. For the sake of dramatic literature, 
cism so-called Queen Anne, a knot of architects have, with serious | it would be impossible to hope that the piece should meet with 
purpose and much success, studied the genuine Late Pointed of success; but, inasmuch as success is not always sy rtionate to 
England, and offered designs which reproduce the compromise | literary or dramatic merit, and as the piece gives Mr. James an o 
between picturesqueness and rhythmical symmetry which stamped | portunity for showing us a really admirable piece of acting, it is 
Perpendicular in its domestic, collegiate, and ecclesiastical aspects. | quite possible that it may meet with an amount of favour which 
The examples which appear to us most worthy of commendation, | in itself it certainly does not deserve. Its production, besides ye: 
taken as they appear in the eatalogue, are the new schoolroom, | viding Mr. James with the qptenite spoken of, has enabled 
cloisters, and chapel extension of the King’s School at Sherborne, | Mr. Albery to present himself again before the public in the 
Dorset, by Messrs. Carpenter and Ingelow (1090); the garden | character of an injured and “unfortunately helpless author.” The 
front of a Surrey house (namely, the architect’s own), by Mr. | well-known and ingenious writer who contributes a weekly 
Street (1091), which exemplities the earlier and more noble type | article on “The Theatres” to the Daily News, observing that a 
of half-timbered composition; part of the new buildings to certain mystery seemed to hang about the origin of The 
added to Magdalen College, Oxford, by Messrs. Bodley and | Guv’nor, went on to say that “certain eccentricities in the 
Garner (1142); and Sion College Library, as proposed to be re- | conduct of the story and in the style of the dialogue recall so 
built on the Thames Embankment, by Mr. Blomtield (1152). We | strongly some of Mr. Albery’s farcical comedies, that, if The 
should assign to w meritorious second class the design for the | @uv'nor had simply been produced anonymously, we should have 
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felt little hesitation in ascribing it to the author of Two Moses, 
The Spendthrift, and Jacks and Jilis.” Mr. Albery on this wrote 
to the Daily News to say that he “knew uo more of the play 
than your critic appears to know of candour and good-nature”; 
and he continued this part of his letter with as much wisdom and 
good taste as he displayed when his unfortunate play Jacks and 
Jills was produced. From this, however, he proceeded to what 
he justly describes as a “ matter of far more public import- 
ance.” It seems that on the first night of The Guvnor cer- 
tain of the audience displayed their disapprobation of the first act 
of the piece, and were promptly removed, on what precise 
grounds we have yet to learn, by policemen. According to Mr. 
Albery’s view, and, it may be presumed, according to 
that of the management also, these persons were “syste- 
matic obstructors” who have assembled on various occasions 
before, and who will, “no doubt, assemble again and again if the 
gentlemen of the Press neglect their simple duty, which is, 
instead of encouraging these small iconoclasts, to refuse to criti- 
cize any play that has not been fairly heard.” This, it will be 
seen, suggests an entirely new and somewhat onerous duty to be 
undertaken by “ the gentlemen of the Press.” They will first 
have to determine whether the play has been “ fairly heard” or 
not, a question which the management of the Vaudeville appears 
to have determined with startling rapidity and certainty; and 
they will then, it is to be inferred, if it has not been “fairly 
heard,” have to return and hear it again, unless indeed Mr. 
Albery would like to do away with criticism altogether. But, in 
truth, the suggestion contained in Mr. Albery’s letter that there is 
a gang of “small iconoclasts” (breakers of the images of such 
saints as Mr. Albery and the author of The Guvnor), who 
devote themselves to attending premitres with a preconceived 
determination to hiss, is, on the face of it, ridiculous. The 
bulk of an audience is quite as quick to discover an organized 
opposition as an organized ciague; and, although some very 
faulty plays have been known to succeed, we can remember no 
instance of a really good play having been damned. Of course a 
bad play may be rendered tolerable by the excellence of the 
acting, just as a good one may be injured by its incompetence. 
If The Guv'nor does succeed, it will certainly not be due to the 
inherent merit of the play. The taste and tone of this ill-conceived 
and ill-written production are exactly what might be expected 
from its title. Its construction is made up of a long-drawn-out 
series of flimsy and farcical misapprehensions, the notion of which 
is well-worn and old enough, while one chief element in the 
play recalls Acosta’s description of the Mexican theatre, in 
which “the deaf people answered at cross purposes; those who 
had colds by coughing, and the lame by halting.” One of 
the principal scenes in The Guv'nor answers exactly to this de- 
scription. Mr. James represents a deaf man, Mr. Thorne a man 
with a singularly painful stutter, and the two hold a long dialogue, 
which of course leads to various blunders. This is a strangely 
poor device, but not more poor in quality than is the greater part 
of the play. As has been said, its chance lies in the skill of the 
acting, most of which is satisfactory, while Mr. James's representa- 
tion of the deaf boat-builder is excellent. The deaf look and 
manner, the odd and not unpleasant laugh, the rough heartiness 
mixed with a cranky temper, are all given with singular truth 
and skill. 

The Danites has moved from New Sadler's Wells to the Globe, 
where it seems to be as successful as ever; and its place has been 
taken at Sadler’s Wells by Mr. Saker’s arrangement of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, the chief point in which is that all the 
fairies are played by children. The idea is graceful and ingenious, 
and is, on the whole, very well carried out. One of the children, 
Miss Addie Blanche, who plays Puck, displays real talent. 
The grouping and scenery are very well devised ; the music would 
be better if it were confined to Mendelssohn, and to Mendelssohn’s 
music composed for the play. The“ Pilgrims’ March,” for instance, 
from the Italian symphony, has no relation to the Midsummer 
Night's Dream. The whole performance, however, has much novelty 
and attraction, and a word of praise is due to Mr. Saker's edition 
of the play, the few notes to which are very well arranged. 

At the St. James’s The Ladies’ Battle, followed by A Regular 
Fix with Mr. Kendal’s lively performance of Hugh de Brass, has 
been reproduced. Mr. Kendal’s performance of Gustave de 
Grignon is clever and careful, but not altogether, it seems to 


us, in his happiest vein. Of the long speech about the fire, 
of which M. Got made so much, Mr. Kendal makes but little, and 
he seems all through to miss to some extent the comedy of | 
Gustave’s double nature. Mr. Hare plays Montrichard admirably ; 
and Mrs. Kendal is almost, if not quite, at her best as the 
Countess. The actress would do well to avoid certain tricks of | 
enunciation. The o in “offence,” for instance, cannot possibly | 

an open vowel; nor is it usual to lay stress on the first | 
syllable of “console.” Mrs. Kendal’s acting, however, is full of 
good points, among which we may specially mention her first dis- | 
covery of the fact that she and her niece are both in love with | 
Henri. The situation is in itself not very pleasant. Mrs. Kendal | 
lends it both pathos and dignity. 

The Upper Crust at the Folly, with Mr. Toole’s singularly 
amusing representation of Doublechick, is now preceded by Hester's 
Mystery, a little piece by Mr. Pinero, one of the most skilful 
and versatile of our younger actors. The framework of the piece is | 
slight enough ; but it is not only the author's stage-knowledge 
which has enabled him to make it attractive and successiul. There 


throughout is pleasant, humorous, and unaffected. Miss John- 
stone and Mr. Shelton distinguish themselves much respectively 
as a shrewish farm-mistress and an old farm-labourer, and praise 
is due to Mr. Westland for his rendering of a sneaking master of 
an Academy for Young Ladies, 

It is hardly possible to guess exactly what cause, or combination 
of canses, may have prevented the appearance at the Gaiety of 
the Palais Royal company from making thus far so much impres- 
sion as it might fairly have been expected to make upon English 
playgoers. The plays and the acting are of their kind first-rate, 
and they belong essentially to that kind which, in the shape of 
mutilated and inartistic “adaptations” in the English language, 
has fuund much favour with one class of London audiences. Pos- 
sibly the fact that neither the French authors nor the French 
actors paint with so fat a brush as the English adapters and 
players may have something to say to the matter. This suggestion, 
of course, so far as writing is concerned, applies only in a special 
way. There are certain Palais Royal pieces which have not been 
licensed for performance in London, and which it would have 
been indeed impossible to license. But if a risqué piece of 
dialogue in a Palais Royal piece is compared with its English 
“ adaptation,” it will almost invariably be seen that what the 
French suggests, the English insists upon; a fact which may be 
to some extent due to the difference of the two languages. This 
is, of course, more or less an open question, as is the one already 
suggested as to the reason of the comparative emptiness of places 
which have been seen crammed full at French representations 
making higher demands on the intelligence than those of the 
Palais Royal company. Possibly the bulk of former audiences 
were attracted, not by any knowledge of the French tongue 
or any true appreciation of acting, but by a vague feeling that 
it was “the thing” to go and see a particular player, just as 
it might be, and has been, “the thing” to go and see a par- 
ticular dwarf. it is, we fear, only too probable that fashion, 


which may hit by chance upon the right thing, but which has little — 


real taste or knowledge to guide it, has acquired a vast influence 
on the fortunes of playhouses and plays. This, however, tends 
to the consideration of a wider question than that of why the 
Palais Royal company have not made so great a hit as they 
might have been expected to make; a question which may 
be answered perhaps in a tolerably simple way. The number of 
English playgoers who know or care for pieces essentially 
“ Parisian” is comparatively small, a fact which was sufficiently 
marked last year by the want of appreciation of that charm- 
ing piece L’L£tincelle. Most of the people who do know 
and care for such pieces have already seen many of them given at 
the Palais Royal with casts which they may prefer to those now 
offered them. The fear of disappointment has a strong influence 
in determining people for or against going tosee, with analtered cast, 
a play which they haveoncefounddelight in. Probablythe coming 
appearance of Mme. Chaumont may make a difference in this 
matter. Meanwhile the performances of the Palais Royal troupe 
have given M. Sarcey an occasion for writing an article on their 
theatre in the Nineteenth Centusy, which has great interest for all 
students of stage affairs. In the course of this article M. Sarcey 
writes that MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s Tricoche et Cacolet “ im- 
ported into healthy French mirth that species of wit we 
have been unable to designate in our language otherwise than b 
the word Aumour borrowed from you.” Here we are at one wit 
M. Sarcey. The piece is an excellent instance of what can be 
done by extravagant and yet carefully artistic fooling on the part 
of both authors and actors ; for, although it is practically a farce 
in five acts, it never flags. M. Hyacinthe is still inimitably droll 
as Le Duc Emile, as in a more quiet fashion is M. Lhéritier in 
Vander Pouf ; and the parts of Tricoche and Cacolet, formerly filled 
by MM. Brasseur and Gil Perez, are capitally taken by MM. 
Milher and Calvin. Both are “disguise” parts, and the actors’ 
skill in the assumption of various odd characters is striking. The 
voyou scene is in this way particularly good, although M. 
Milher’s pronunciation is less true to the nature of the Pari- 
sian voyou than was M. Brasseur’s, What, however, is most 
remarkable in the whole performance is the highly finished art 
wLich is brought to bear upon scenes and situations which easily 
lend themselves to mere buffoonery. 

Accounts have appeared in various quarters of Garin, a play to 
be soon produced at the Théitre Francais. A contemporary critic, 
writing of this, observes with great truth that the Frangais will in 
this make “a rather decided incursion into the realms of melo- 
drama.” What, so far as we know, has not yet been observed is 
that the leading idea of the piece is identical with the leading 
idea of M. Zola’s revolting and ignoble story Thértse Raquin. 
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KEITIT JOHNSTON’S GEOGRAPHY." 


pp publisher of this work is fully justified in speaking of the 
-& premature death of the author as an event much to be regretted 
in the interests of geographical science. He had fallen a victim te 


* A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptiwe Geography. By Keith 
Johnston, ERGS. late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East 
African Expedition. London Geographical Series. London: Stanford. 


is real freshness in the idea of the characters, and the writing | 180. 
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the climate of Africa, and to the hardships incidental to explorations 
in that continent, before the proof-sheets of the volume could 
reach him at Zanzibar. It has been revised, therefore, by Mr. 
Bolton and Mr. Drew, and we may fairly conclude that it makes 
its appearance in a form as free from errors as it could well have 
been if the writer had lived to complete his task. 

The general excellence of the work will probably be acknow- 
ledged by all who may take it up with a power of forming a com- 

tent opinion on the subject. here is nothing especially striking 
in its plan, nor does it by any extraordinary merit in its execution 
leave all recent geographical treatises for the use of moderately 
advanced students altogether in the shade. It consists of three 
sections, the first being a sketch of the historical progress of geo- 
graphical discovery during the last three thousand years; the 
second treating of the relations of the earth to the solar system, 
and of their bearings on the life and fortunes of mankind; the third 
giving a detailed description of the several countries of the world, 
so far as we have knowledge of them at the present time. In each 
of these sections we have a large amount of sound information 
carefully arranged ; and if in each of them we also find defects of 
which the author, had he lived, would probably at no distant day have 
become conscious, the false impressions and blunders which by some 
means or other crop up almost everywhere are here, we gladly 
acknowledge, in most cases pointed out and corrected. The cor- 
rection might sometimes have been made more forcibly and 
trenchantly ; but at all events it will be the fault of the reader 
if he does not learn that Turkey and Austria are names of an 
extremely different kind from England and Switzerland, that some 
existing geographical arrangements are not absolutely just or 
politic, and that deeper causes are at work modifying them than 
those of which diplomatists are commonly aware. 

In his historical sketch more particularly Mr. Keith Johnston 
deals a heavy blow at the worship of the modern map; and for 
practical purposes, perhaps, this may be the most valuable 
portion of the work. The twelve chapters into which it is 
divided are accompanied each with a map, exhibiting the 
full extent of geographical knowledge attained at the time 
which it represents. These maps are all drawn to the same 
scale, and in each the discovered portion is separated from the 
unknown by a skirting of cloud which covers the rest of the 
plate with a uniform neutral tint. The student can thus see 
at a glance what amount of geographical knowledge was pos- 
sessed by Herodotus or Thucydides, Strabo or Ptolemy, Marco 
Polo or Columbus. This arrangement leaves only one thing to be 
desired. The first map exhibits the parts of the world known 
to Greek explorers shortly before the Peloponnesian War ; but it 
exhibits them under the accurate forms which are the result of 
modern research aided by exact scientific observations. To enable 
the student to realize the conditions under which the geogra- 
phical knowledge of the ancients was acquired, each map should 
be accompanied by another showing the conceptions of the earth 
and its parts entertained at each stage in the growth of the 
science. He would thus see the strange distortions of form, even 
of the best-known countries, which were indeed inevitable in the 
absence of all means of scientific measurement, and which are 
often far more exaggerated in the maps of later than of earlier 
geographers. He ought, in fact, to know that in the old concep- 
tions there was distortion almost everywhere—that the configura- 
tion of sea coast was never given exactly, and that the mistakes 
with regard to the sources and the course of rivers were as serious 
as they were frequent ; and this is precisely what he would learn 
from the series of maps illustrating Mr. Bunbury’s History of 
Ancient Geography. In our remarks on that work (Saturday 
Review, March 6 and April 3, 1880) we spoke of the mischievous 
effects of our modern method of reading the historical or geogra- 

hical writings of the old world under the impression that the 
ideas then held of the configuration of the earth and its parts were, 
so far as they went, the same as our own. ‘This impression is the 
more likely to be strengthened by the series of maps given by 
Mr. Keith Johnston, as, for the most part, he takes no notice of 
the blunders, great and small, made by the ancient geographers. 
His readers could not, for instance, learn from his pages the rela- 
tive proportions of the island of Ceylon and the Indian peninsula, 
and the shape and size of the easternmost parts of the Asiatic 
continent as they were present to the minds of geographers during 
ages anterior and subsequent to the Christian era. In this respect, 
and in some others, Mr. Keith Johnston’s work can scarcely be 
said to do more than point the way to what may be done hereafter. 
Something might have been said, not only of the strange mistakes 
and confusions of ancient observers, but of the almost total dearth 
of geographical knowledge in the prehistoric ages. A few lines 
only are given to this matter; and in these the author speaks of 
the views of the world accepted by the Greeks of Homer's time, 
although Thucydides is careful to tell us that neither in the Iliad 
nor in the Odyssey have we any Hellenes, except the scanty tribe 
which followed Achilles from the valleys of Phthiotis. What 
he adds as to the way in which they distributed the supposed 
surface of the earth _ the portion known to them is true 
enough; but it would have been well to say that they filled 
the space of which they had not personal experience with 
places which were purely imaginary, and that no good can 
come of attempts to determine the latitude and longitude of ea, 
Thrinakia, Pheakia, and Lestrygonia. So, again, when we are 
told that “the of the system which bears the name of 
Copernicus, the astronomer of Thorn in Prussia, 1473-1543, seems 
to have existed already in the schools of ancient Greece,” the 


objection lies more against the form of the expression than against 
the thing said. It implies that in all the Greek schools (that is, 
among the Greek astronomers and geographers of each successive 
age) there were always some who held opinions not favourable to 
the universally received geocentric system; but this statement 
would not be true. It would probably be more near to facts to 
say that Aristarchus of Samos was perhaps the only astronomer 
who definitely propounded the heliocentric scheme as the only 
adequate explanation of the phenomena of the outward world. Of 
the two facts connected with the life of the Samian geographer, it 
is hard to say which is the more astonishing. He enunciated, as 
Sir Cornewall Lewis remarked, a system which is in all points 
that of Copernicus and Newton, except that he did not define 
exactly the principle of gravitation; and the system which he 
propounded was, so far as we can see, unanimously rejected by the 
astronomers uf his own time as well as by those who came after 
him. That he actually propounded this system or hypothesis, if 
we prefer so to call it, there can be no doubt, for our knowledge otf 
the fact comes from the testimony of an adversary. Describing 
his hypothesis with a strange exactness, Eudoxus of Cnidos gives 
an account of the opinions or theories of Aristarchus as the wild 
dreams of an enthusiast ; and the theories or dreams of Aristarchus 
are the universally accepted truths of the present day. We can 
but content ourselves with saying that discoveries which, however 
wonderful in themselves, fail to affect the subsequent history of 
thought, are practically no discoveries at all; and that this re- 
mark applies with special force to the sciences of geography and 
astronomy. That Norwegian explorers discovered America, and 
were well acquainted with some portions of it centuries before the 
birth of Columbus, there is now no question ; but their discovery 
led to nothing, and had no more to do with the considerations 
which determined the great adventure of the Genoese navigator 
than the speculations or arguments of the Samian astronomer had 
to do with those of Copernicus or Newton. It is of course 
possible that Aristarchus, who, in whatever way or by what- 
ever means, was enabled thus to anticipate the discoveries of 
distant ages, might, had he attempted the task, have shown 
himself by no means the equal of Eratosthenes in determining the 
magnitude of the earth. The reasoning which led the latter to 
conclude that the distance between Syene and Alexandria must be 
a fiftieth part of the earth’s circumference was surprisingly exact ; 
and Mr, Keith Johnston rightly gives him “ the credit of having 
first applied a true principle for the solution of the problem of 
measuring the earth.” 

The least valuable chapter of Mr. Keith Johnston's section on 
hysical geography is that which is entitled “ Peoples of the 
Vorld; Natural, Religious, and Political Systems”; and here, 

also, the fault lies chietly in av inexactness of language for which 
his remarks on events in the history of the pre-Christian world 
do much to prepare us. In speaking of the geographical knowledge 
of the fourth and fifth centuries before the Christian era, he tells 
us that in the time of Xenophon “ civil wars had broken out 
among the States of Greece, and soon after the date of the battle 
of Cunaxa the Spartans gained the ascendency over the Athenian 
State which had been the ruling one at the time of the Persian 
invasion.” ‘“ These troubles,” he adds, “ gave occasion for the 
interference of Macedonia, a State which lay to the north of 
Thessaly, on the outskirts of the Greek nations, and which had 
recovered its independence of the Persians after the battle of 
Platzea.” Whatever may have been the impression on the author's 
mind, itis clear that such language as this can only in a greater or 
less degree mislead his readers. The great lesson taught by the 
history of the Hellenic tribes and cities is that there never was au 
Helenic nation; hence a war between Athens and Sparta was no 
more a civil war than would be a war between Englishmen and 
Frenchmen. It cannot with any accuracy be said that Athens 
was the ruling Hellenic State at the time of the Persian invasion ; 
it cannot even be maintained that at that time Sparta, with its 
Dorian confederation, had any serious fears of the Ionic confedera- 
tion of which Athens was the head. It is even more unfortunate 
to use language which implies that Macedonia (which can scarcely 
be said to be due north of Thessaly) was an Hellenic State, in 
any sense which left their claim to the title unchallenged. It is not 
more accurate, in speaking of “the extreme contrast to the condition 
of savage communities . . . reached in the orderly association 
of highly civilized peoples for intercourse, government, and mutual 
protection,” to assert that “the highest in rank and importance of 
such associations of men are those which are termed Lmpires.” 
The reader may by such phrases be led to lump together the 
Roman Empire with the so-called Austrian, or the French and Turk- 
ish Empires, and to believe that all have a higher rank and import- 
ance than the kingdom of England, Denmark, or Portugal ; but 
he cannot be led by them to form a true idea of the way in which 
the spurious empires have sprung up, and how they differ from the 
real Empire, which came to an end early in the present century, 
and which may be legitimately said to have been revived when the 
Imperial title was conferred upon the Prussian King in the halls of 
Versailles. The description of a limited monarchy is not more 
happy. In this form of polity, we are told, “ the sovereign repre- 
sents the will, the executive ; the aristocracy, the mind of the deli- 
berative assembly ; the representatives of the people, the suggestive 
element.” 

It is unnecessary to criticize, and it would perbaps be invidious 
to notice, expressions which must at the least be considered unfor- 
tunate; and our chief reason for noticing them is that the same 
inaccuracy may be traced through the descriptive sections of the 
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work. Mr. Keith Johnston is well aware of the nature of the 
Sultan’s position in Europe; and, although too much perhaps is 
said of “Turkey,” he has no hesitation in saying that the Turk 
“seems destined to be put out of Europe by the way he came.” 
The portions of European soil already wrested from his dominion 
are carefully noted ; but it is a little puzzling to be told that the 
remaining portions of the Balkan peninsula which have been left 
for the present under his yoke belong to “Turkey Proper.” But 
whether in the East or the West the empire of the Turk is for Mr. 
Keith Johnston a decaying one, and his government is weak and 
corrupt. With this description we have no reasons for quarrelling ; 
but it is impossible to forget that the Turkish Empire is net the 


only empire in Europe which consists of elements not altogether | 


homogeneous, The Austrian Empire has to contend with some 
difficulties not less formidable than any with which the Sultan has 
todeal; but of these difficulties, of the antagonism of the several 
populations over which the Hapsburg House is sovereign, of the 
straits to which Austro-Hungarian statesmen confess themselves 
reduced, the reader will learn nothing from Mr. Keith Johnston's 
pages. He will not even learn from them that there is any op- 
position of interests and aims between Hungarian and Slav. 

Large allowance must of course be made for the conditions 
under which a writer works who undertakes to produce anything 
like a complete geographical treatise within a space of less than 
five hundred pages. But the defects which we have noticed 
rather add to than lessen the bulk of the book; and in the his- 
torical section at the least some space might have been saved if 
the distinctions between nations and artilicial governments had 
been given more exactly. It is quite unnecessary in a work of 
this kind to enter into controversies. Itis, in fact, impracticable to 
do so; and Mr. Keith Johnston had a full right to say that after 
the capture of Jerusalem Omar “caused the mosque which bears 
his name to be buiit over the site of the Temple of Solomon,” if he 
had satisfied himself that Mr. Fergusson’s theory is unsupported 
by evidence. Here we believe that his assertion is borne out by 
facts ; and even the statements to which we have objected may 
be regarded rather as inaccurate than as wrong. We could wish 
that they were more exact, for they are blemishes in a work of 
great value, which, by giving a fresh impulse to geographical 
teaching, cannot fail to produce good fruit. 


LIFE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 


ERE the labour that the author has bestowed ona book the 
proper measure of its value, this Life of Edgar Allan Poe 

would undoubtedly stand hich in our estimation. There can be 
no question that with Mr. Ingram it has been a work of love, on 
which he has spared neither time nor trouble. Unhappily judg- 
ment has been wanting, and judgment in such a case is second, and 
only second, to industry. He is so much interested in his hero 
that he loses all sense of proportion, forgetful of the fact that 
in the unhappy wasted genius whom he describes the world 
takes but a moderate interest. Poe has, likely enough, as Mr. In- 
gram maintains, been slandered ; but it surely does not require two 
volumes to uphold his injured character. It would seem that his 
champion had already done a good deal in his defence. “ It was 
due to myself,” writes otr author, “due to the public, and due to 
the memory of a much maligned man, that the short vindicating 
* Memoir’ prefixed to my edition of Poe’s Works in 1874, and my 
ssays on his Life and Works—published before and after that 
sketch—should culminate in such a work as this.” Whatever may 
have been due to Mr. Ingram and to the poet, the public certainly 
would have been satisfied with a culmination at a much lower height. 


We wish that our biographers could once for all get it well into | 


their heads that the only thing that is really due to the public is 
that they shall never be bored with the hero of their book. Now 
Mr. Ingram goes into details that are only to be rivalled by the 
modern Shakspearian Societies. He thinks it needful to follow 
Poe wherever he can trace his course, and to record whatever he 
has discovered that he did, even though what he did may now be 
of no interest to any one. Who can care for such passages as the 
following ? and of such passages there are far too many to be 
found in these two volumes :— 

In a notice of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” described as “one of the most 
admirable fictions in the language,” some admirable remarks upon the 
subject of illustrating books are made, and various characteristic utter- 
ances—utterances as yet not reproduced—are given, upon Heber, Walpole, 
“ Christopher North,” and other more or less known writers. The February 
number of the magazine contained an article on Brainard, one of the 
pioneers of American literature, and a fresh and eulogistic review of 
“ Barnaby Rudge,” whilst the number for March included, amongst minor 
notices, analyses of new books by or about Lever, Longfellow, Howitt, and 
Brougham. 

To Mr. Ingram’s want of judgment is unfortunately added a 
singularly bad style. He must, we can well believe, be deeply 
read in American literature, for he has caught most of the worst 
faults of American writers. As we read his narrative, we con- 
stantly hear, as it were, the intonation of our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic, In fact, full justice will then, and 
then only, be done to his book when it is read aloud in a New 
England parlour. In describing the story that Poe wrote about 


his school days in England, Mr. Ingram says:—“ Many of the . 


* Edgar Allan Poe: his Life, Letters, and Opinions. By John H. 
Ingram. With Portraits of Poe and his Mother. 2 vols. London: John 
Hogg. 1880. 


’ features are reproduced with a graphicality unequalled anywhere, 


save in the parallel records of Balzac’s ‘ Louis Lambert.’” We 
will defy any of our readers to read this passage aloud and not to 
fall at once into a nasal twang. Poe was a swimmer, and so Mr. 
Ingram records one of his “ dangerous exploits in natation.” He 
fell in love with a young lady; but she died soon, and “ was en- 
tombed in a neighbouring cemetery.” Later on in the book, when 
Poe lost his wife, we are told that “ the deceased lady was entombed 
in the old family vault of the Valentines.” At this time the un- 
fortunate poet was in great poverty, but a kind lady came to the 
help of the wretched family. “If it had not been for Mrs. Shew,” 
wrote Mrs, Clemm (Poe’s mother-in-law), “my darling Virginia 
would have been laid in her grave in cotton. I can never tell my 
| gratitude that my darling was entombed in lovely linen.” Another 
' lady whom Poe admired is still living. “It is also,” writes our 
author, “ within the memory of the lady that her young admirer 
drew beautifully.” The poet started for Europe, as some said to 
take part in the Greek War of Independence. “It is very pro- 
blematical whether Le ever reached his presumed destination.” In 
his poetry are found allusions to Greek scenery ; “ but with a mind 
| of such identificative power as was Poe’s, these coincidences can- 
not be allowed to count for much.” We are told that Poe chose 
“to locate Purgatory” in a certain star, and we find that “it is 
claimed ” that he wrote some of his verses at a mysterious interval 
of his life. One of his tales is said to be “‘ the most representative 
‘record of its author’s idiosyncrasies”; in another tale is “ dis- 
coverable an acumenical (sic) analysis of a monomania.” We 
have “ idiosyncrastic (sic) verses,’ and “ idiosyncrastic (sic) 
manner.” Poe wrote a story called Berenice for some magazine. 
The criticism that the editor passed on it is called by Mr. 
Ingram “the editorial idea of Berenice.” The porch of the 
cottage in which the poet lived becomes “a floral bedecked 
porch.” With a certain year “was inaugurated the most bril- 
liant epoch of Poe's literary career.” He became the proprietor 
of a journal, and “ inaugurated his assumption of the sole con- 
trol of the publication by the commencement of an absurd dis- 
putation.” But in his Americanisms Mr. Ingram is, we must 
admit, beaten by at least one citizen of the United States, Nearly 
thirty years after the poet’s death the Poe Memorial was set up in 
the cemetery in which he lies buried—entombed, we should say. 
After the proceedings had been “ inaugurated” by music, Pro- 
fessor William Elliott, jun., delivered an address, “ recounting the 
history of the movement that culminated in that day’s celebration.” 
What is the science or art that this gentleman professes we are no- 
where told. Possibly he is a Professor of undertaking. With 
such a supposition there is certainly nothing inconsistent to be 
found in the following passage from his address :— 

Another item, which it may not be inappropriate to record in this histo- 
rical compend, I will now mention, namely, that George W. Spence, who 
officiated as sexton at the burial of Mr. Poe, is the same person who, after 
the lapse of twenty-six years, has superintended the removal of his remains, 
and those of his loving and beloved mother-in-law, Mrs. Clemm, and their 
reinterment in the lot in which the monument now stands. 


In spite of all the faults of this Life—and they certainly are 
abundant enough—there is nevertheless much in the two volumes 
that may be read with interest. How far Mr. Ingram is successful 
in defending Poe from the charges that have been brought against 
him we cannot pretend to say. We fear, however, that his 
strength of feeling is likely at times to turn him—unconsciously, of 
course—from a biographer into an advocate. It would be needful, 
in order to arrive at a sound judgment, to examine carefully the 
| statements that have been made on the other side, and for that 
| labour we have neither time nor inclination. That Poe was 
| most unhappy man, and that his unhappiness was by no 
means all his own fault—that we can allow. That he was 
'a good man, or even a man who, in spite of grievous faults, 
| was still lovable, Mr. Ingram fails to convince us. Without 

doubt he was a man of genius, and, like so many other men of 
genius, he was miserably ill-paid for the good work that he did. 
For his poem of “ The Raven” he received, it is said, just ten 
dollars. Many a man makes as much, and even more, every week 
by an hour's attendance as Director at the Board of a Gas Company. 
Yet it isa poem that is to be found in almost all modern collections. 
_ “Tn the course of a few weeks it spread,” says Mr Ingram, “over the 
whole of the United States, calling into existence parodies and 
imitations innumerable, and indeed creating quite a literature of 
its own.” Mrs. Browning, then Miss Barrett, wrote about it :— 
| “ This vivid writing ! this power which is felt! . . . Some of my 
| friends are taken by the fear of it, and some by the music... . 
| Our great poet, Mr. Browning, is enthusiastic in admiration of the 
| rhythm.” There is little cause for wondering should a man who 
| can do as much as this, and whose payment is so miserable, fall 
into wild ways of living, and into fierce abuse of his fellow-men. 
Till a way can be found to reward fitly the work of men of real 
genius, we shall always see instances of great powers ignobly 
wasted. It may be said that such men as Savage onl Poe—between 
whose lives no small likeness is to be found—could in no case be 
brought into decent ways of living. No one, however, can tell how 
violent is the revolt that is raised in the minds of men like 
these by the sense of neglected merit, and by the sight of the 
good things that far too commonly fall to the lot of those 
whom, with justice, they utterly despise. These unhappy men 
of genius ought, no doubt, to know, in the words of one of the 
greatest among them, that “prudent, cautious self-control is 
_ wisdom’s root.” But self-control is not so easily cultivated in a 
' mind that is tormented by a burning sense of injustice. Men of 
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vast fortune could surely in no way more wisely or more honour- 
poe | expend some small part of their wealth than in securing for 
such men the certainty of, at all events, a decent maintenance, 
Among all the titles, all the decorations, all the honours, that were 
conferred on the wealthy men of the last century, could any one 
have won for himself and his descendants a higher title, a more 
becoming decoration, a greater honour than would have been 
earned by granting a modest but certain income to Goldsmith, or 
Burns, or Chatterton? With these three men Poe certainly is not for 
a moment to be compared. He is as much below them in genius 
as in moral worth. Still, with all his faults, he was, as we have 
said, an ill-used man, for he did for the world vastly more than the 
world did for him. It may be answered that he had his benefactor, 
and that, through his own folly or vicious life, he lost him. He had 
been left an orphan when a child of two years old, and had been 
adopted by a benevolent gentleman. When he was a young man 
he nad a violent quarrel with this gentleman, and was forbidden his 
house. He was, we must not forget, a man of a strong but wild 
character, one likely enough in the outset of life to go very 
wrong. He had, however, this great merit in his alter years— 
he was not afraid of work, and he did a great deal of very hard 
work, getting in return for it very pitiful pay. Perhaps in later 
years, had he been sure of a decent competency, and had he not 
been engaged in a never-ending struggle to keep the wolf from 
his door, he might have settled down into a decent and 2 happy 
mode of life. 

Of this, however, we feel by no means certain; for in his 
character there was, we are convinced, in spite of Mr. Ingram’s 
laboured defence, a very bad side. The men of letters among his 
countrymen almost to a man looked upon him with the greatest 
distrust. Mr. Ingram attributes this to the severity of his criti- 
cisms :— 

In the December number of the Messenger, at Mr. White’s instance ap- 

parently, he commenced the system of literary scarification—that crucial 
dissection of bookmaking mediocrities—which, whilst it created throughout 
the length and breadth of the States terror of his powerful pen, at the same 
time raised up against him a host of implacable, although unknown, 
enemies, who henceforth never hesitated to accept and repeat any story, 
howsoever improbable, to his discredit. 
When, says Mr. Ingram, one of Poe's friends published ten years 
after his death an article in his defence, “ nota single paper noticed 
the vindicatory work, ‘whereas the whole press of the country 
seemed desirous of giving circulation and authenticity to the 
slander.’” Now the Americans are not an ungenerous people. 
In fact, they have a wonderful aptitude at forgiving their enemies. 
They are sensitive to criticism no doubt, but chiefly so, we believe, 
to the criticism that comes from abroad. They are willing even, 
as we Englishmen are, to hear themselves abused, provided that 
the abuse comes from one of their own countrymen. Poe may, 
no doubt, have provoked a number of contemptible writers by his 
attacks; but it is impossible to believe that they, however much 
they may have leagued together, can have written him and his 
character down. “ Depend upon it, Sir,” said old Bentley, “ no 
man was ever written down but by himself.” There were enough 
honest and able writers in the United States to have enabled Poe, 
by the warmth and sincerity of their approbation, to forget even a 
larger swarm of assailants than that which beset him. But he 
answered abuse by abuse, and sank down to a very low level 
indeed. In a reply to one of these attacks which Mr. Ingram 
quotes, Poe calls his assailant a blackguard of the lowest order, 
whom it would be a silly truism, if not unpardonable flattery, to 
term either a coward or a liar. He says that there is a striking 
resemblance between his visage and that of the best-looking but 
most unprincipled of Mr, Barnum’s baboons; and he prides him- 
self on his moderation in not having described on some former 
oceasion the brandy-nose of a Mr. Briggs, who is only one-third 
described when this nose is omitted. In writing of a third 
person, he said, “I promptly ordered him to quit the house. In 
his capacity of hound he obeyed.” His arrogance must have 
rendered him one of the most unpleasant of companions. “ My 
whole nature,’ he once said, “utterly revolts at the idea that there 
is any Being in the universe superior to myself.” This he said 
when he was upholding his belief in Pantheism. It is strange 
that such a man should think it needful to have recourse to 
romancing to uphold his superiority. “ The writer of this article,” 
he once wrote, “ is himself the son of an actress, has invariably 
made it his boast; and no earl was ever prouder of his earldom 
than he of his descent from a woman who, although well born, 
hesitated not to consecrate to the drama her brief career of genius 
and of beauty.” When we turn from these high-sounding words 
to simple truth we find that it is nothing but a piece of impudent 
brag. Who was his mother’s father is not known. “ It is believed,” 
says Mr. Ingram, “that he was an Englishman of very good family, 
though in impoverished circumstances.” She was born at sea, and 
lost her mother at her birth. The father died soon afterwards. 
“ The little girl being left fatherless, as well as motherless, whilst 
still an infant, was, apparently, adopted by some compassionate 
stranger and carefully educated for the stage.” Such are the facts 
as stated by Mr, Ingram, and yet he says “It is pleasant to hear 
her talented son, in the brightest epoch of his own short life, 
when alluding to his mother’s profession, declare—” and then he 
quotes the fine declaration. 

In fact, no one, it is very clear, could trust Poe’s word. He was 
an admirable romancer, no doubt, but his romancing he did not con- 
fine to his romances. The letters that he wrote to a Mrs, Whitman 
and another lady who in this worl: is always called “ Annie ” are 


most discreditable to him, though Mr. Ingram fails to see it. Mrs. 
Whitman was a sister-poet, with whom he had fallen in love on 
reading her verses. The reader who makes an accurate study of 
dates will discover with some amazement that the lady at the time 
of Poe’s mad love for her—for it seemed like madness—was about 
forty-six years old. She accepted him; and then, dreading his 
relapse into intemperance, broke off the engagement. “ No amount 
of provocation,” he wrote to her, “ shall induce me to speak ill of 
you, even in my own defence.” It is clear that from her he never 
received the slightest provocation, Yet at the very time that he 
was thus writing he wrote to his other correspondent :—“ Of one 
thing rest assured, Annie—from this day forth I shun the pesti- 
lential society of literary women, They are a heartless, unnatural, 
venomous, dishonourable set, with no guiding principle but inor- 
dinate self-esteem. Mrs. Osgood is the only exception I know.” 

There is certainly another side to his character, which we must 
not pass over. He had married his cousin, who was the only 
child of a widow, his father’s sister. He always gave his mother- 
in-law a home in his house, and even after his wife’s death he 
made no change. For her support she was altogether dependent 
on him; and, when he died, it was to the admiration of his genius 
that she owed such comfort as she obtained in her last years. It 
is not easy to believe that there was much in common between the 
author of “The Raven” and the poor woman who found such comfort 
in the knowledge that her only child was entombed, not in cotton, 
but in lovely linen. The higher, therefore, is the praise which he 
deserves. Conduct such as this leads us once more to reflect how, 
in this man’s wild nature, there was that which might possibly 
have saved him from the waste of his fine powers and the utter 
ruin of his life. Could he but have received from the world 
those wages which he had fairly earned, we should perhaps be now 
reading, not his justification and defence, but the simple narrative 
of his life. 


THE GARDEN OF INDIA. 


THIS book is the production of one of the new race of Civil 
Servants, who has read and thought much, who is well 
acquainted with modern literature, who has by service in the Oudh 
Commission acquired a large stock of facts, and who is evidently 
well satisfied with himself and his capacity for solving intricate 
social problems in a few pages. There is, in truth, much that is 
very provoking in this work. Of the writer's thoughtfulness, 
ability, and devotion to the interests of the masses there can be no 
question. But, with his opportunities for going beneath the surface 
of official existence, he might have told us more of the natives of 
this fine province. He is perpetually quoting Mr. Mill, or Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, or “ Sordello,” or some other modern writer, instead of 
iving us a few of those rustic proverbs and pithy sayings which 
e must have heard scores of times. In the whole of his 350 
pages he records one native couplet which is neat and pointed, 
and we would willingly have exchanged divers quotations from 
English poets for a few more of the genuine and humorous answers 
given by Oudh cultivators to officers a to inquire into 
their rights and claims. Then Mr. Irwin has fallen into a trick of 
slily depreciating the motives and characters of those statesmen 
and administrators who, labouring under difficulties and trials of a 
different kind from those which now beset our Anglo-Indian ser- 
vants, still contrived to build up a splendid and solid fabric of 
empire. It has been said lately that some modern writers have 
got into a way of disparaging and carping at Macaulay in order to 
uff their own claims to distinction, and we cannot help comment- 
ing on a similar fault in Mr. Irwin. Warren Hastings, for some 
of his dealings which no one has ever completely defended, is 
thought by Mr. Irwin to have justified all the acrimonious 
rhetoric of Burke. Of Lord Cornwallis it is condescendingly 
said that it is “possible to study the history of our relations 
with the province during his term of office without feeling any 
overpowering sense of shame”; a discovery which no doubt must 
have been a great relief to Mr. Irwin.. Lord Wellesley has a long 
correspondence with Saadat-Ali, and the latter is credited with 
very much the best of the argument, whereupon the Governor- 
General, “ vanquished in discussion, threw his sword into the 
scale.” Then the same Viceroy is affected with the new disease 
called “ earth-hunger,” a term which Mr. Irwin ought to recollect 
is used by native Mahouts in regard to an elephant unpleasantly out 
of sorts and in need of medicine. Even Lord Lawrence cannot be 
allowed the credit of writing his own minutes on a question which 
of all men he was the most competent to treat. We may remind 
Mr. Irwin that the salary of the Viceroy is 25,000/., and not 
30,000/. a year, and he really ought to know better than to designate 
the nobleman who abolished suttee and first opened out some parts 
of the public service to educated natives, as “ Lord Bentinck.” ‘This 
cannot be a misprint, for he bestows a peerageon Lord William 
five times in two : 
And yet this book contains much that is deserving of closo 
attention. There is perhaps no = of the British dominions in 
India which to the average English householder sounds less 
unfamiliar than Awadh, Oudh, or Oude, as it used to be written. 
Sheridan's speeches, Burke’s invective, the long-continued mis- 
overnment of the province, the repeated warnings of indignant 
Viewers, the annexation carried out by Lord Dalhousie with the 


* The Garden of India; or, Chapters on Oudh History and Affairs. By 
H.C. Irwin, B.A.Oxon., B.C.S. London: Allen & Co. 1580. 
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full consent of the Cabinet in the very last month of his splendid 
administration, the Mutiny, the siege of Lucknow, the death of 
Henry Lawrence, the strategy of Havelock, the relief and the 
final capture, are all commonplaces of English history. Charles 
Lever had told us in Charées O'Malley that 


The King of Oude 
Is mighty proud 
And so were onst the Caysars, 
But ould Gilis Eyre 
Would make them stare 
Av he had them with the Blazers. 


Mr. Irwin hes some extremely suggestive chapters on tenant- 
right and the tremendous controversy which it was one of Lord 
Lawrence's merits to have raised, discussed, and settled. To 


clearly discerned the solid benefits of the foreigner's rule. With the 
exception of Koer Sing, who was simply driven into rebellion by 
an adverse decision of a full Bench of the Highest Court of the 
Company, no man in Bengal who had anything to lose cast in his 
lot with the mutineers. Some Zamindars were active on the 
side of the Local Government, and many showed that quiet, stolid, 


| impassive demeanour before which all rebellion melted away. 


understand the chief points of this question a slight sketch of the | 


history of the province is indispensable. Mr. Irwin gives us 
neither an index nora map, and the headings to his chapters are 
extremely defective. ‘he ordinary reader who is puzzled by the 
mention of the rivers Gogra, Rapti, and Gumti, to say nothing of 
the Ganges, or who desires to ascertain the exact position of Faiza- 
bad, of the large grazing tracts in the northern part of the 

rovince, and of the portion of the Terai bestowed on Jung 
Bahadur by Lord Canning for his services in the Mutiny, must 
be content to go elsewhere for accurate information. ut it 
requires no map to endorse Mr. Irwin's paragraphs about the 
picturesque character of parts of the province. A great portion of 
the province is no doubt monotonous, like the plains of Hindostan 
or ot Lower Bengal, and Oudh, in climate and appearance, differs 
but slightly from either of these provinces. It is not so dry as 
Agra nor so green as Moorshedabad. It has its fair share of hot 
winds, but it has also swamps or jheels as they are termed, which 
rise in the rains to the dignity of lakes. That it has no sanitarium 
or hill station is a fact which Anglo-Indian critics alternately ap- 
prove or deplore. Oudh has no delightful retreat like Kussowlie 
or Naini Tal to which a dried-up Commissioner at the begin- 
ning of May can remove with his office, to remain there till the 
first breath of the cold season; and invalid soldiers can 
only be sent to Landour. On the other hand, officials cannot, 
on one pretence or another, leave their real work behind them in 
the plains, and then, according to a popular belief, spend their 
afternoous in lawn tennis and croquet, at a height, despicere unde 
queas alios, Sc. We doubt whether Oudh has any more valid claim 
to be called the “Garden of India” than parts of Bengal proper. 
But it has an extent of twenty-four thousand square miles ; its popu- 
lation is now in excess of eleven millions, being about four hundred 
and seventy-four to the square mile; its revenue, from all sources, 
is more than one million and a quarter; and, though tenanted by 
warlike castes—who from being loyal soldiers became, in the 
Mutiny, extremely formidable foes—the annual cost of its mili- 
tary occupation does not at the present time exceed 350,000/. 
But it must not be forgotten that, out of some nine regiments, 
no less than five are English, backed by five batteries of English 
artillery. 

The history of misgovernment in Oudh hes been so widely cir- 
culated by blue-books, Colonel Sleeman’s Tour, and other official 
and unollicial documents, that it would be superiluous to go into 
any justification of Lord Dalhousie’s final sentence on an incor- 
rigible race. The odd thing about these rulers is that their own 
subjects never would give them the title of kings. From the days 
of Lord Teignmouth down to February 1856, our King of Oudh in 
the eyes of his people was only a Nawab, and his province but a 
Nawabi. Mr. [rwin quotes Bishop Heber’s Journal and other 
testimony to support an opinion that, after all, the condition of the 
province could not have been so bad as is supposed. Plains were 
sown and harvests were reaped, though the agriculturist drove the 
plough with asword by his side and a matchlock over his shoulder ; 
but revenue was usually collected by the King’s troops at 
the point of the bayonet or at the cannon’s mouth. To talk 
of justice, equity, or security of property at any time during 
the tifty years preceding the annexation, would have been mere 
mockery. The province was really fed and supported in a large 
measure by the pay received by men from Oudh who served in 
our native army, and regularly remitted money to their villages 
near Faizabad and Sitapore. With the recouquest of the pro- 
vince in 1858 and its Settlement, of course all privileges and 
exemptions were at an end. The equality of all classes 
before the law was avowed in proclamations and worked out 
in practice. But the Mutiny had wrought such changes in 
public opinion regarding the best system of collecting the revenue, 
the treatment of natives of rank, the policy of enlisting wealth 
and position on the side of Government and social order, that it 
is no wonder if Lord Canning, actuated by the noblest motives, 
should have resolved on giving to this recent acquisition a 
Settlement diflerent from what had been thought models for 
universal adoption in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 
Two or three notorious facts lent 2 powerful support to 
Lord Canning’s view. In the North-West Provinces society 
seemed at once to full to pieces when our rule collapsed. 
One village engaged in a series of pitched battles against another. 
New men who as successful usurers and traders had bought old 
acres were promptly dispossessed by the enraged proprietors whom 
they had ruined. There was, for a time, no one of greater social 
standio; than his neighbours who could form a rallying point for 
the partisans of order and law. Not so in Bengal and Behar. 
Selfish, unscrupulous, and high-handed with their tenantry as were 
the Landholders created or recognized by Lord Cornwallis, they 


Bands of Sepoys straggled over the country from Eastern Bengal, to 
be warned off by the agents of Zamindars, to be refused supplies, 
to be captured by timid villagers, or to die miserably in the 
jungles by fever, famine, and wild beasts. With this salutary pre- 
cedent before him Lord Canning thought it sound policy to re- 
cognize in Oudh a race of Talookdars, or “ Barons,” as it was the 
fashion to call them, who in the event of a similar crisis should have 
more commanding influence than the Zamindars of Bengal. We 


must here note a distinction in Indian official phraseology which ° 


might perplex or mislead. In Bengal and Behar a Raja or Nawab 
with a big rent-roll, a huge acreage, and an unquestionable prestige, 
is termed a Zamindar. In Oudh the same personage would be 
designated a Talookdar. The latter title in Bengal may designate’a 
mere squireen, And in Oudh a Zamindar is a very small pro- 
prietor, who may perhaps own a whole village himself but is oftener 
only one of a co-parcenary community. Impressed with the sort 
of feeling which leads all Ministries in our own country to convert 
squires into baronets and baronets into peers, Lord Canning deter- 
mined to make the Settlement of the revenue, which is the very 
foundation of the Indian social edifice, with the Talookdar. This 
class, he argued, was the ancient, indigenous, and cherished system 
of the country. The rights of villagers were to be protected in 
some way ; but still the Talookdar was to be the prominent feature 
of the new system. THis active rebellion or defection was par- 
doned ; his traditionary privileges and exemptions were to be 
fostered ; ‘he was to get the Star of India, and in some cases had 
well earned it; he was to try petty revenue and civil cases; and 
it is not too much to say that he was to be developed into a 
hybrid between a reformed Front de Beeuf, Sir John |Mittimus, 
and Justice Shallow. 

Indian Civil Servants who have to extract the pith of dusty 
bundles of documents dealing with the past history of some 
extensive project of education, irrigation, settlement, police, 
and so forth, acquire great aptitude for picking out the salient 
points of a huge paper war. And, in justice to Mr. Irwin, 
we must say that he has given as clear and connected an ex- 
position of the Oudh Settlement and its consequences as Eng- 
lish phrases applied to Indian subjects will allow. Of course 
the policy of Lord Canning was highly applauded at the time. 
The Indian newspapers, with few exceptions, wrote it up. The 
partisans of the ryot, or agriculturist, were silenced or were not 
heard, and it must be admitted that Lord Canning was actu- 
ated by the most noble and stainless motives, and that there 
was much to be said at the time in favour of his view. He had 
the support of some high civil authorities. He remembered 
how one province had been violently convulsed, while in 
another .the surface had scarcely been ruffled; and there 
was hardly any choice between granting an amnesty and re- 
storing the “ Barons” to their old position, or else waging 
a protracted warfare against a swarm of enemies with mud 
forts, serviceable cannon, and endless retainers. But even before 
Lord Canning’s departure there were signs of official disturb- 
ance and commotion; and then began a paper warfare about 
the claims of tenant proprietors, cultivators at fixed rates, and 
cultivators at will, which, smouldering during the brief reign of 
Lord Elgin, burst forth with intense fervour during the adminis- 
tration of Lord Lawrence. All sorts of theories were freely 
broached. Whether this same tenant proprietor was the backbone of 
the country and the credit of the Anglo-{ndian rule, or whether he 
was a clog on industry and a bar to progress, were questions freely 
debated. It was said that he never had any rights, or, if he had, that 
they had long since perished; that limitation ought to run against 
stale claims and shadowy proprietors; that, on the one hand, the 
Talookdars might complain of violated pledges, and would be driven 
into resistance ; and, on the other, that the credit of the English 
name would be destroyed for ever if the position of some millions 
of agriculturists were to be coolly sacriticed to a set of men who 
would use authority as it ever had been used in the East from the 
days of Nimrod. But there is a Divinity that shapes the rough- 
hewn ends of Indian history, and a statesman with a special aptitude 
for a special duty has somehow invariably appeared when wanted. 
Lord Hardinge’s military experience helped him to win 
Ferozshah. Without Lord Dalhousie’s comprehensive genius we 
should never have had a consolidated Empire at all. It required 
all Lord Canning’s magnanimity to resist the cry for vengeance 
which, after Cawnpore, went up from a thousand tongues. And 
other Viceroys besides Lord Lawrence might have perceived the 
dangerous elements in the Oudh Settlement, and yet have lacked the 
training that could argue out land questions from the most intricate 
details to the loftiest principles. The whole story must be studied 
in Mr. Irwin’s pages, in which subsequent experience is brought 
to bear on the Blue-Books of that time. Something like an 
equitable compromise was effected in 1866. Proprietary or sub- 
proprietary rights were not absolutely crushed. Individuals or 
communities were allowed to give proof that such claims had 
been kept alive. In some instances they were granted a sub- 
settlement at a moderate enhancement of rent. To others was 
conceded, not exactly a proprietary right, but a right of occupancy 
at a less rate than that paid by their neighbours who were 
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tenants under contract or at will. In short, a means was 
devised to reconcile pledges given by a former Viceroy, or by 
his Lieutenant, with fairness and consideration for the huge 
mass of agriculturists; and the termination of a long, acri- 
monious, and dangerous dispute deserves more credit than Mr. 
Irwin is ye to give it at the close of his chapter about the 
Talookdari Policy. The occasional analogies between Oudh con- 
cessions and Irish relief will be obvious to all readers. 

Like other impulsive writers on whom a theory has fastened its 
tight grip, Mr. Irwin is extravagant when he begins to construct. 
His remedies for existing evils would hardly have been approved 
by any of the controversialists. They would have failed to enlist 
in their support Lord Canning or Lord Lawrence, the ex-member 
for Gravesend who was the Chief Commissioner of the Pro- 
vince, and the member for the Kirkaldy Burghs who had been 
Judicial Commissioner at Lucknow before he was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. Mr. Irwin gravely proposes to recognize the 
State as the sole Jandlord, and though fe would be favourable 
to middlemen or Talookdars of long standing, he would pro- 
claim a universal tenant-right. Indeed his plan is so cut 
and dried that he has estimated the cust as well as the time 
of a special agency to be created for this sole object. For 
about 2,500/. a year he would undertake to provide men who 
would revise the rent rollof a single district, at the rate of a village 
a day, excepting Sundays, for which we are glad to see he 
has an old-fashioned respect. This is “polishing off” with a 
vengeance. Of the slight difficulties in the way of abolishin 
landlords or reducing them to the condition of men with a fixe 
life interest in their properties, he takes no account. It is scarcely 
necessary for us to argue at length on the impracticability of this 
scheme. Indian agriculture may need something more than model 
farms and exhibitions of prize bullocks, and the State may have 
to interpose and aid Ryots who suffer, in the Deccan from usurers, 
in Burdwan from fever, and in Oudh from oppression. But we shall 
not elevate a whole peasantry by eliminating their landlords, and 
such questions are complicated by grave political and social con- 
siderations which the author appears entirely to overlook. The 
late Bishop Wilson once amazed Anglo-Indians by recommend- 
ing that, in order to spread Christianity in India, the State should 
“pension the Brahmans.” Mr. Irwin's proposal to “ pension” 
Talookdars is much the same. He has, however, been actuated 
by praiseworthy motives, and those who recognize the danger 
arising from a dense population, which is insufficiently nourished 
in ordinary years and must perish in years of famine unless fed 
by the State, will find much food for thought in this history of 
@ province, and must concur in the praises bestowed on practical 
agriculture and improved education. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.’ 


he eleventh volume of the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica opens, according to the table of principal contents, 
with “Gout,” and ends with “Hippopotamus.” One of the 
earliest articles is by Mr. Thomas Arnold, on “Grail or Grayle, 
the Holy (Saint Graal, Seynt Greal, Sangreal, Sank Ryal), the 
name given to the legendary wonder-working vessel said to have 
been brought by Joseph of Arimathea to Britain.” There can be 
little or no doubt that, as Mr. Arnold says, the correct spelling is 
Graal. As to the derivation of the word, the writer of the 
article thinks that the opinion of M. Paulin Paris is satisfactory. 
According to this, graal is a corruption of gradale or peso 4 
the Latin name for a liturgical collection of psalms and texts of 
Scripture (quod in gradibus canitur). “The author of the Graal 
conception meant by graal or gradale, not the sacred dish 
(escuelle), but the mysterious book revealed to the supposed 
hermit of 717, in which he finds the history of the escuelle.” The 
word, however, became popular in the sense of a shallow bowl, and 
there is a passage, if we remember rightly, in an early writer which 
joins together ow grails, and other Popish pelf.” M. Fauriel 
derives the word from grazal, old Provengal for cup, which, how- 
ever, according to the article in Ducange, seems to be of Armori- 
can origin, and “anyhow M. Fauriel has not proved its use 
in the sense of cup at a period earlier than the rise of the 
Graal legend.” Mr, Arnold’s terse account of all that can be 
ascertained concerning this legend is excellently done. “The 
Graal” is closely followed by Mr. Sayce's article on “Gram- 
mar,” at the end of which we are glad to find the writer 
asserting that the system, popularized, we believe, by Mr. 
Prendergast, of learning foreign languages is the one to be 
most approved. There can te little enjoyment or interest 
in beginning with the dry bones of grammar. “The unit of 
specch is the sentence; and it is with the sentence, therefore, and 
not with lists of words and forms, that the pupil should begin.” 
When once a sufficient number of sentences has been assimilated 
they can be easily analysed, and their component parts shown in 
their bearing on each other. In fact, a foreign language should 
be learnt just as we have learnt our own tongue, and grammar 
must be regarded not as a piece of dead mechanism, the arrange- 
ment of which is regulated by artificial rules, but as a living 
— with a history and reason of its own. 

he long and important article on Greece is divided into 
Geography, History, , and Literature. The first of these 
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sections is treated by Mr. Rae, the second by Messrs. Jebb, Tozer, 
and Donaldson, the third by Professor A. S. Wilkins, and the last 
by Messrs. Jebb and Donaldson. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the subjects could not well have been entrusted to more 
capable hands. Passing over an article on “ Greek Fire,” which 
is interesting, especially when taken in connexion with a following 
one on “ Gunpowder,” we come to “ Robert Greene,” which, oddly 
enough, does not figure in the principal contents, but is signed 
with Professor A. W. Ward’s initials. We find ourselves in dis- 
agreement with one cardinal point in this article. Professor 
Ward, with whose not unfavourable judgment on the attempted 
humour of Kenrick’s wretched Falstaff’s Wedding our own 
opinion was on a former occasion at variance, says that Greene's 
“comic humour is undeniable” in general, and adduces 
several particular instances to support this view. On one 
of these, the character of Slipper in the Scottish Historie of 
James IV., it may be enough to join issue with the learned writer 
of the article. ‘“ The fooling by Slipper, the clown of the piece,” 
he writes, “ is unexceptionable.” Here is an instance, by no means 
unfairly chosen, of this admirable fooling. Slipper being given 
drink, is asked, “ How lik’st thou, this?” and makes answer, 
“ Like it, mistress! why this is quincy quarie pepper de watchet, 
single goby, of all that ever I tasted. I'll prove in this ale and 
toast the com of the whole world. First, this is the earth—it 
lies in the middle, a fair brown toast, a goodly country for me 
teeth to dwell upon; next, this is the sea, a fair 1 for a dr 
tongue to fish in; now come I, and seeing the world is naught, 
divide it thus; and because the sea cannot stand without the earth, 
as Aristotle saith, I put them both into their first chaos, which is 
my belly, and so, mistress, you may see your ale is become a 
miracle.” A following speech even more laboured and devoid, as 
it seems to us, of what Professor Ward calls “ true farcical fun,” 
is unquotable. Both are good specimens of Slipper's humour. 

An article by Mr. F. A. Butler, on Guaco, Huaco, or Guao (also 
Vejuco and Bejuco), contains a statement which, if proved by tests 
to be accurate, has the highest importance. Gyaco is a generic 
term for various Central and South American and West Indian 

lants “in repute for alexipharmic and curative virtues.” The 

ndians of New Granada say that these growths acquired their 
name from the cry of a certain kite which by means of this cry 
attracts the snakes that serve it for food; and they believe that 
the virtues of the plant were discovered by the observation that 
the kite always ate some of the leaves before encountering its 
prey. There have been disputes about the true guaco, owing to 
the Indians’ loose nomenclature, for they apply the word to “ any 
twining plant with a heart-shaped leaf, white and green above 
aud purple beneath.” What is most commonly recognized in 
New Granada as guaco, Mr. Butler writes, would seem to be 
the Mikania guaco of Humboldt and _—— a climbing com- 
posite plant of the tribe Eupatoriacee. The efficacy of guaco 
against poisoning by snakes, ¢ first carefully experimented on by Mutis 
about 1787, has been frequently since attested; and in parts of 
New Granada much infested by those 1 pap a kind of inoculation 
with it is practised by some persons, the juice of the leaves being 
applied, at intervals of a fortnight during several months, to inci- 
sions in the hands, feet, and sides of the chest, two large teaspoon- 
fuls of the same juice having beforehand been administered inter- 
nally.” It has been said that the Indians of Central America, 
having taken guaco, can handle the most dangerous snakes with 
impunity ; and Humboldt observed the Coluber corallinus shrink 
from a stick steeped in guaco. All this seems to hint that the 
tales of the Psylli, as—if we are not mistaken—Mr. Gosse sug- 
gested in the Romance of Natural History, may be true; and that 
this drug, which is said to be highly recommended for the treat- 
ment of many diseases, as well as for the prevention and cure of 
snake-bites, may have unusual value. The question is ob- 
viously more fitted for discussion in a scientific medical review 
than in these columns; but we trust that further information may 
be forthcoming with to the article from which we have 
quoted. Soon after this comes an article on Guido ¢ Arezzo), 
which reminds us of the enormous improvements which the Bene- 
dictine or Camaldulian monk eff in musical notation. “It 
is well known,” says the writer of the article, but it is perhaps 
worth recalling to the recollection of our readers as a curious fact, 
that the ut, re, mi, fa sol, la—in all probability introduced by 
Guido—were the first syllables of the first six lines of a hymn to 
John the Baptist :— 

ira rum famuli tuo 
Solve polluti reatum 
te Johannes. 

The articles on “ Gun-making and Gunnery,” by Colonel Mait- 
land, and on “‘ Gunpowder,” by Major Wardell, are full of interest. 
Colonel Maitland, beginning with the cprious “ hand-gun,” of 
which a figure is given, goes on to write an exhaustive account of 
the progress of the science of gun-making, both in small-arms and 
in ordnance, up to the present date. “Gunnery” is of course in 
parts highly technical, but is written with much clearness. In the 
article “ Gunpowder,” Major Wardell, quoting from his full know- 
ledge of all the authorities on the subject, admits that much ob- 
scurity hangs over the early history of gunpowder, but thinks it 
most probable that its employment asa propelling agent originated 
among the Moors or ns, and m them “eastward as 
well as northward into Europe.” y one who studies Major 
Wardell’s article will be able to more than equal the conversational 
feat attributed to Macklin, 
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Passing from G to H we come upon an interesting and discrimi- 
mating article by Mr. Garnett on “ Hazlitt,” and later on one with 
which we find much cause for disagreement on Heine, by Mr. 
Ferrier. At the end of his article Mr. Ferrier, speaking of the 
Reisebilder, says that, excepting the first and third books, 
the work has been greatly overrated, and finishes up with 
the statement that “the most that can be said for it 
fis that Sterne might have written it had he been a German 
Jew.” Most readers of Heine and of Sterne will probably agree 
with us that Mr. Ferrier has been led into a very grave mis- 
take by his desire tosaya telling thing. Less seriously objection- 
able, bat equally open to question, is the observation that in the 
Lieder, “too often, no matter how sweet a chord is struck at the 
beginning, a dissonance creeps in, to end with a crushing discord, 
and the outraged reader starts like one who should suddenly 
see Romeo and Juliet fall to grimacing and squeaking like Punch 
and Judy.” In the former passage Mr. Ferrier makes a sweeping 
‘statement which rests entirely on the authority of his own literary 
judgment; in this he states a fact and draws his own inference 
from it, an inference which appears to us the reverse of cor- 
rect. However, much the same charge has been brought before 
now against Lord Byron. No doubt both Mr. Ferrier and the 
writers who have complained of Byron speak from their own 
experience; but it is a dangerous thing to lay down with such 
‘certainty a dictum which cannot pass — There may 
de certain canons of literary taste so well marked as to be for 
practical purposes universally accepted by students; but no such 
¢anon can exist with regard to a fine point in the method of a 
writer of exceptional talent or genius ; and we cannot think that 
the cause of literature is helped by the assumption of a position 
«which may impose upon readers who trust to encylopzdic writing 
for a smattering of knowledge, but which is sure to be questioned 
in other quarters, 

Of “ un Al Raschid, more properly Harin er Rashid, 
“Aaron the Orthodox,’” Professor Palmer writes an account 
which will be welcomed by all who may like to find that their 
early notions of the great Caliph were not so incorrect as such 
notions generally turn out to be. Haroun Al Raschid (whose full 
mame was Hariin ‘bn Mohammed ibn Abdallah ibn Mohammed 
ibn Ali ’bn ‘Abdallah ibn Abbas) was only twenty-two years old 
ewhen he ascended the throne. His biographers all speak of him in 
the highest terms ; but, as Professor Palmer justly observes, though 
is name is a household word, and his figure in history a grand one, 
yet very little is generally known about his lifeand history. Thus, 
though it may be disappointing to find that there is no mention 
in authentic histories of his incognito walks in Bagdad, and that 
the account of his relations with Charlemagne rests on no trust- 
“worthy basis, it is pleasant to learn that his reign was one of the 
most brilliant in the annals of the Caliphate. The greater part of 
the Eastern world submitted to him, and Egypt was a province 
ander his dominion. No caliph ever gathered round him such a 
‘brilliant society. Haroun himself was a man of high cultivation, 
-and an accomplished scholar and poet. “He possessed exquisite 
taste and unerring discernment, and his dignified demeanour made 
him an object of profound respect to high and low.” 

In the remaining part of the volume, amongst other articles, we 
find an interesting and valuable one headed “ Heron,” by Professor 
Newton; one on “ eee goer by Mr. R. S. Poole, which fills 
the lay mind with mingled bewilderment and admiration at the 
skill of interpreters ; and a concluding article of much general and 
‘special interest on the hippopotamus by Mr. Gibson, 


SUSSEX STORIES.* 


‘THe short and simple annals of the poor are not often pleasanter 
reading than in these Susser Stores. Real records they must 
‘de, if not always of literal fact, yet of character and action as seen 
‘by an intelligent observation, quickened by a sympathy peculiarly 
alive to the feelings, trials, opinions, and prejudices of the class 
depicted. It is this sympathy perhaps that makes the author 
jealously suspicious of the line of active benevolence towards the 
poor—so much so as sometimes to be a little hard on good people 
who adopt the didactic tone in their intercourse with them. She 
suspects a sort of selfishness in such a relation; a relation in which 
sympathy plays a subordinate part to the notion of fulfilling a duty, 
with an eye, moreover, to the ultimate satisfactions which a duty 
performed at some sacrifice of ease or of more congenial pursuits is 
apt to bring. This — of character has long ago been stigma- 
tized as “ otherworldliness.” The reproach is plausible, to say the 
least of it; but there is something to be said on the other side ; and 
it certainly will not do to wait till duties become pleasures before 
we think ourselves fit to perform them. This, however, is not 
the place for the argument with all its pros and cons; and one 
thing at any rate is pretty certain, that no one can write about the 
poor with either truth or telling effect, where intercourse with 
them has been felt to be a condescension, or even where the notion 
of duty has been uppermost. Wherever there is an interchange 
of thought there must be a certain sense of equality. Our author's 
a is founded on this understanding. 

, however, district visitors or other benevolent ladies receive 
a gentle snub on the score of this condescension, there is no slight 
thrown on ized authorities. The Church, in particular, 
is well represented. The vicar and the curate show a keener 
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insight than their voluntary aids; but the examples given of 
rustic piety are no immediate reflections of their teaching, and 
the actuating religion of the poor has its own distinctive tone 
and character. It is this rustic life in all its contrasts with 
modern ideas, or in contact with them, which interests the reader. 
There is an old-world tone in many of these stories that carries 
us back to another age. Thus Polly in the “Golden Wedding” 
answers more to the Griselda type of fidelity and endurance than 
anything to be seen in modern life, with its keener susceptibilities 
and livelier sense of rights and claims. The curmudgeon Jem 
Saunders must surely represent a real person. The story of which 
he is the hero must have at least a foundationinfact. The admir- 
able Polly gives her hand to him, understanding him in a dim sort 
of way, but satisfied always that he cares for nobody but her- 
self. She had early answered her mother’s indignant notice of 
his treatment of her “ pretty ” after she had done him a good turn, 
“He don’t want me no more just now,” says Polly, brightly ; 
“he'll be sure and come to me when he does, Jem likes me better 
than anybody, mother.” Men are selfish still, but only in an out- 
of-the-way corner of the earth could selfishness nourish itself into 
such completeness as Jem’s does, steady and far from disreputable 
as his life is. When children come and bore him he takes up a 
resolution. He will live alone and leave his wife to maintain 
herself and the children. To this end he takes possession of a 
shed a stone’s throw from his house, furnishes it, and sets up a 
cobbler’s stall :— 

It is not to be supposed that Polly submitted quietly to this new whim. 
At first she did; but as the days went by she sought her husband to 
remonstrate with him. The neighbours began to talk. Anything like 
prolonged quarrel between man and wife is so exceedingly rare in that 
class that it was no wonder people talked. Polly went to the cobbler’s 
stall, She had the rosy laughing little Polly in her arms. Saunders was 
at work upon a pair of boots. When he saw his wife he swept the boots 
and all his paraphernalia off the board, and fastened it shutter-wise. The 
door was locked. Polly rattled the handle, baby beat with her tiny fists 
upon the door. There was no response. Presently Dell (of the next house) 
—— and looked at the mother and child, “What astrange whim,” 

said. 

“{t be,” said’ Polly; “he wasn’t never like other folk. When he 
wants me he’ll let me know. Good-day to you, Mr. Dell.” She spoke 
bravely and went home bravely. Her husband was not to be blamed, not 
in her presence, at least. 

Years pass on. The vicar and the ladies remonstrate, but Jem 
holds his ground. After a while public opinion ceases to notice 
him; he even goes to church, where from the gallery he can see 
wife and children if he cares to look for them. His children grow 
up, and grandchildren supply to Polly the infant charges of her 
early married life :— 

In Polly’s heart is a perpetual childhood of cheerfulness and love, ready to 
respond to any call made upon it. It was years now since she had so much 
as turned her head that way when passing the cobbler’s stall. If any one 
had thought about it, which no one ever did, for time had raised a new 
generation, they might not unnaturally have come to the conclusion that 
Polly herself had forgotten the existence of her husband as much as his 
children had done. 

One day Polly, with a grandchild at her side, was at the village 
shop when some talk arose of a man taken in a fit, and the name 
Saunders came up. At first she observes upon the various sorts of 
fits there are, and suggests mustard clapped on the back, when 
suddenly a thought occurs to her :— 

“ Saunders, did you say? Why, it be my man!” Polly caught up the 
babe, and went straight to the cobbler’s stall. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the mistress of the shop, standing in the 
doorway, shielding her eyes with her hand, as she watched the old woman 
walk briskly away. “Wonders will never cease. I’ve heard tell they were 
husband and wife.” 

The doctor was in the shed with Saunders when Polly entered. “It’s 
well you came,” he said; “with everybody out in the hop-garden there 
is nobody to attend tothis man. It is fortunate I lived so near myself. 
Can you spa re a day, Mrs. Saunders ?” 

“1 be come to fetch him home, doctor,” said Polly. 

“Home ?” the doctor stared, then remembered that he too, like the 
woman at the shop, had once heard that Saunders the cobbler and old 
—_ were man and wife. “It’s the best thing you can do,” said the 

octor. 

Just then Saunders recovered consciousness. He turned his head, upon 
which the few scanty locks were grey, towards the door. “ Polly!” 

“I be here, Jem.” Of course she was there; he wanted her again at 
last, and she was ready. 

The coincidence, which gives its name to the story, that this hap- 
pened on the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding-day we must 
suppose to be an ornamental addition to a true tale. 

he “ Tinker’s Letter,” from the non-reading of which so much 
good accrued to the leading personages in the story, is another 
touch of the old ignorant times, told with great simplicity and 
air of likelihood. As for little Rosie, she is charming. Her 
innocent aflability and its effect on others will come home to 
the reader who has ever experienced a curious satisfaction in 
being accosted by a little child on the highway—accosted from the 
mere desire of sympathy in some small joy, and reliance on finding 
it. It is impossible for him not to feel a moment's elation ; there 
must be something more winning about him than the world 
has hitherto given him aright to suppose, to attract this artless 
confidence. “Our Rosie be a very harmless child,” says her 
father ; the word implying in its Sussex use that she has a certain 
friendly and winning way with her that goes straight to people's 
hearts, while her mother’s one fault in Rosie is her manners :— 


“If you'll believe me she'll up and speak to the gentry themselves just 
as soon as you or me. I tell her she ain’t no manners ; for my part I’ve 
always homaged my betters, and I’ve brought up the lads to do the same ; 
but Rosie, now, ’tain’t that she’s any ways bold, but she’ve no manners. 
She don’t so much as wait for the gentry to speak first.” 
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Some of these F owed meet the little maid as they are gathering 
blackberries. ply interested in their proceedings, she spoke 
at once :— 


“ Monday was a week I gave a whole pound of blackberries to our pig; . 


they was just ripe. 

“To the pig ? Why, what ashame!” The girls laughed at this friendly 
little person who accosted them with such small ceremony. 

“ He liked ’em,” says Rosie, smiling. ‘“ Don’t pigs like things same as 
other people ? ” 

She set her basket carefully in the hedge—for, to put one phase of 
Rosie’s harmlessness negatively, as her mother was apt to, “she was no 
ways random ”—and began as a matter of course and without invitation to 
help to fill the baskets of the young ladies, prattling all the time with so 
much artlessness and modesty, that the strangers fancied themselves in 
Arcadia. 

This artlessness is true to child-nature, but we cannot say as 
much for the ee Little Grig’s utterances, the hero of a 
story inspired by a didactic purpose. Little Grig is a London 
child, clever enough to bean “ Arab” or a “Gamin”; but a good 
dying mother and his own conscientiousness preserve him from the 
perils of surrounding circumstances. It is his way to take lite- 
rally, and to act upon, all the teaching that comes in his way. 
His connexion with Sussex is through the hop-grounds. He 
is one of a band under the charge of “Granny,” who 
down annually with a body of men, women, and children, keeping 
them in order and close to their work while under her control ; 
receiving their pay, and not distributing it till their return to 
London. She isa selfish old creature, but competent to her task, 
“a general,” and “ fond of power”; and she is well drawn, as are 
the hop-picking scenes. It is Grig’s logical application of all 
chance good teaching that jars against one’s sense of probability. 
The very first knowledge that comes in achild’s way includes such 
knowledge of human nature as would preserve it from Grig’s tone 
of argument. He gets into a scrape, is suspected of robbing the 
farmer’s orchard, denies the charge, gets severely thrashed, and 
swells with rage at the injustice. He is longing for vengeance, 
when the Vicar, who has taken in hand a class of boys—hop- 
picking foreigners—finds him, and recalls the Lord’s Prayer to his 
mind. It is barely conceivable that the cloud of sullen anger 
should be dispelled, but mother wit would certainly have withheld 
him from the answer to the farmer who had beaten him, and who 
now asked him this Sunday evening:—* You looked glum 
enough yesterday, my lad, have you got over your punishment 
already ? What makes youso gay to-day?” “I don’t know,” said 
Grig, smiling up at him, “leastways unless it is because I have 
forgiven you, sir.” The farmer not unnaturally takes this 
for impertinence, and lifts up his stick again. Grig dodges, 
and finally escapes, and carries his experiences to a motherly 
friend. “Do you know about trespassers, Sue?” said he. 
“T never heard tell of ’em till to-day. It’s them as does us bad 
turns, you know, and we've got to forgive em. We ‘aint got no 
call to tel ’em so—its best ways not fur to tell ’em, I should think,” 
he went on meditatively, and recalling his own experience. The 
real Grig would have known this quite well without the teaching 
of experience. But the author can write with truth to nature 
when no didactic ac me interferes. Her views on peasant 
life are made on observation. The canting old woman who 
always expects a shilling along with the good reading, and the 
Darby and Joan, two old folks whom a train of misfortunes 
bring to the workhouse, are pictures from the life ; and the question 


_ of service, “ Twelve months’ Good Character,” is treated practically 


whether from the mistress or the servant point of view. The 

railway takes girls up to London, subverting the whole system of 

service, “ I don’t hold with cheap travelling,” the father may say, 

‘‘ there wasn’t no seven-and-ninepenny returns when mother was 

young and went to service in her own neighbourhood, where a 

young fellow had a chance to see her now and again”; but, how- 

ever, NO one was going to interfere with Lydia, and in this non- 
interference the author sides with the parents. It was only just, 
they considered, that if she could earn her own living she 
should gu her own way. The conditions of life were altered. The 
lady at the Hall scolds the mother roundly. Lydia ought to be 
kept at home and under her mother’s eye for years to come; but 
everything tends nowadays, amongst others the schooling, to teach 
girls independence. Every girl can get a place if she goes up to 

London for it:— 

Poor Mary sighed ; she despaired of making the lady understand the 
different footing on which a mother and daughter stood, where the daughter 
earned her own living and was so far independent, and where the daughter 
was a young lady in the school-room still, without the power of being in- 
dependent, even should she have the wish. If Lydia was coerced, a 
sense of injustice would rankle in her miad, she would come to no good. 
Therefore Lydia should not be coerced, though Mary sadly regretted this 
offer of Mrs, Danver’s had not been heard of before Jane Lowe’s letter 
came, 

This sense of independence is one of the compensations which in 
outh make up so much for the differences between rich and poor. 
t is good to bear the yoke in youth, but itis heavy. The yoke is 

a light one to young girls under Lydia’s circumstances. The autho- 
rity of parents has no more weight with young people of the 
working-class than the sense of duty gives it. The new condition 
of things must be met, not fought against, and those whom the 
new conditions touch most closely are supposed to see most clearly 
and to realize the consequences that must follow upon them. 

We have complimented the author on her accuracy of observa- 
tion, but it has its limits. In the story called “ Waiting” it cer- 
tainly seems as if the young oak’s “ budding boughs” had tender 
green leaves to be wooed by mild February airs. We may say 


the same of the illustrations. Those of rustic life are superior in 
truth and spirit to the common run of such delineations; but 
here again we observe that the ladies gathering blackberries are 
wrapped in furs. 


THE INDEX SOCIETY'S. PUBLICATIONS.* 


HE Index Society has begun operations in earnest. Ip 
publishing last year’s Report it taken the opportunity 
of including some short indexes of Fs importance—namely, 
Mr. Huth’s of “ Books and Papers on iage between Near Kin”; 
Mr. Birch’s, of the “Styles and Titles of English Sovereigns ” ; 
some lists of the portraits in old magazines; and an index of 
“Obituary Notices ” for 1878. Together with the volume which 
contains these miscellanies we have before us Mr. Solly’s Index of 
Hereditary English, Scotch, and Irish Titles of Honour, a work of 
amazing industry and considerable value, especially to the his- 
torian. The Society sees a long career of usefulness before it. 
Indexes are in hand of English to phy; of English Roman 
Catholic priests, from Elizabeth to James 1; of local engravings ; 
of portraits of British worthies; of books on horses; and, above 
all, of the Gentleman's Magazine, from 1731 to 1867, when it lost 
its old value. The cost of such a work as this last would be large. 
“Tt was found that in the total 223 volumes, extending over 138 
ears, there could not be less than 340,000 separate entries.” 
f these are printed in double columns, they will occupy 
at least eight volumes of 600 or 700 each, and 
printing alone will cost above 2,000/. By judicious weeding-out. 
of the shorter notices the work might be got into four volumes; 
but we confess to a feeling that, if the thing is to be done at all, 
it should be done completely. Often the mere name and date are 
of importance. Hundreds of entries which contain nothing else 
are of the greatest value to the men of this generation; and the 
Committee wisely observe that the objections to any F tag of 
selection are so great that, though they cannot ave to the 
estimate in the present state of their funds, neither do they feel 
justified in undertaking the smaller one only. So the matter un- 
fortunately remains ; but it is to be hoped that a guarantee fund 
may be formed before long which will enable the Society to com- 
mence the work. Mr. Fenton has promised to undertake its 
superintendence. Another useful index will be that of “ Places 
where Roman Remains have been found in Britain,” of which a 
bar tempting specimen is given. 
f the indexes accompanying the rt the most interesting 
is that of Mr. Birch, which details in order the styles and titles of 
English sovereigns from the seventh century. At the same time 
we cannot say it is by any means a faultless example of what an 
index of the kind should be. It was originally begun in the 
columns of the Atheneum at the time of the Queen’s assumption 
of the title of Empress of India, and gives instances in plenty of 
old Kings who called themselves both Emperor, “ Basileus,” and 
even Augustus. It is obvious that the notes here collected would 
have been both more useful and better ing if they had ap- 
more in the form of an article with an index than as an 
index annotated. Extreme brevity is a mistake in work of this 
kind, and in more than one case makes Mr. Birch contradict him- 
self, Thus, at bs 65, under the list of titles of King Henry VIIL. 
we have that of “in terra ecclesie Anglicane et Hibernice supre- 
mum caput.” It has been often debated of late years whether 
this title belongs to our present Queen or not. To judge from 
p- 65 one might suppose that it does. Yet froma passage in p. 72 it 
1s clear that it does not. The title was first assumed, as we have 
seen, by Hi VIII. Mr. Birch gives it also as belonging to 
Edward VI. Under Mary, he says, “et in terra, etc., as above,” 
implying, of course, that this Romanist Queen continued the use 
of the Protestant form. One naturally looks to see in the next. 
instance when it was disused. But here we have no information. 
Mr. Birch gives a long list of the titles of Philip and Mary—from 
which it is omitted—such as “ Archiduces Austrie et duces. 
Mediolani, Burgundie, et Brabantie”; and when we come to 
Elizabeth we read “ Anglie, Francie, et Hibernie regina, fide’ 
defensor, etc.” In strictness this “etc.” means that Queen Eliza- 
beth was Archduchess of Austria, Duchess of Milan, and so 
forth. In the notes at the end, however, Mr. Birch expressly 
states that George III., late in his reign, added “after defensor, the 
words ‘et in terra ecclesi Anglicans et Hibernice supremum 
caput,’ a title first used by Henry the Eighth, and not continued 
beyond Mary the First.” 

In the portion of his work which relates to the kings before the 
Norman Conquest There is much curious information, Here 
a chronological arrangement with an index would have been 
better than the alphabetical form. It would take some time and 
search to make out from Mr. Birch’s notes what is the oldest style 
and title of a British sovereign. We say “ British,” because it is 
abundantly evident that most of these old kings used Britain as 
the name of the kingdom, “ Rex Anglis” not occurring before 
Richard I., though “ Rex Anglorum ” was usual at a very early 
period. Edgar, in 966, just a century before the Conquest, speaks 
of himself as “‘ possessing the monarchy of Great Britain,” and 
this is the whole of his title as recited in one charter (Kemble, 
Codex Diplomaticus, dxx.). Still more curious is the phrase used 
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ae about 725, in signing a charter, “ Aethilbaldus 
ittanniae Anglorum monarchus.” Sometimes, however, the use of 
the word Britain under the early English kings seems to have im- 
plied power beyond the limits of the English settlement and over 
the Welsh and Scots. Mr. Birch unfortunately concentrates his 
attention on the titles Monarchus, Rex, Imperator, or whatever 
else they may have been; and the regions ruled—England, 
Britain, Northumberland, “the s”—are not separately 
noticed in his index. This renders it much less useful than it 
might have been. The growth of the use of the word “ Angle,” 
or English, in the place of the word “Saxon,” might have been 
illustrated without much additional trouble. There must be some 
reason why the West-Saxon kings came to be called only by the 
name of the conquered tribes of the eastern part of their realm. 
Perhaps the use of the name Britain was a temporary compromise. 
Brytenwalda occurs, says Mr. Birch, “ but once in a o~ 
document, as far as my researches go (and that I find used by King 
A€thelstan in A.D. 934), although we recognize therein the more 
familiar expression ‘ Bretwalda,’ or ‘ Brihtwalda,’ into the con- 
sideration of which it is not my intention to digress on this 
occasion.” Mr. Birch’s language is not — at any time, 
and this passage baffles comprehension. ow it could be a 
digression to discuss the meaning or catalogue the use of the 
word “Bretwalda” in a paper on the royal titles of our early 
kings is not easily seen. Among the more curious forms employed 
we may notice the “industrius rex” of Edmund, Edwy, and 
Edgar; “industrius Anglorum rex gubernator et rector.” The 
office of king must indeed in those days have been one 
very analogous to that of the Premiership now, so justly 
described as “an ill-paid servitude under the name of 
power.” Edwy is called “ beatus agonista totius Brittanie,” 
and Ethelred “regni gubernacula sortitus,” as if reigning 
meant hard work and plenty of it. Offa calls himself “ strenuis- 
simus rex,” a title which goes very well with the “ industrius” of 
Edmund and the “ pacificus ” of hdgar. Mr. Birch has brought a 
great deal of interesting information together within the compass 
of a short paper, but we fear it must be characterized as only an 
essay towards the complete elucidation of the subject. 

Of the other indexes in the same volume there is not much to 
be said. Mr. Huth’s industrious compilation is a curious example 
of energy directed into a very out-of-the-way channel. Lord 
Dundreary thought so few people lived in glass-houses that it was 
not worth while to make proverbs forthem. Something of the 
same kind involuntarily passes through the mind when we read 
this elaborate and careful list of books, and even papers and 
pamphlets, on “ Marriage between near kin.” It seems, however, 
to have been a subject which early engaged attention, and Mr. 
Huth starts his list with a book first printed about 1472-1475; 
that is to say, it must have been among the earliest books ever 
printed. This is Andreas on “ Arboribus Consanguinitatis et 
Affinitatis,” printed at Nuremburg in 1477. But the subject was 
a favourite one with medizval authors, and Mr. Huth cites St. 
Anselm among those who treated of it. 

Mr. Solly’s Index of Hereditary Titles of Honour promises to 
be of great use to the student of history. It is surprising to see 
how much research Mr. Solly has sometimes contrived to boil down 
into a single line. His work is described in the preface as an index 
of “the peerages and baronetages of the United Kingdom,” show- 
ing the date when each separate title was conferred, the changes 
which they underwent, and their present condition, whether 
existent, modified, dormant, or extinct. The use of the phrase 
“United Kingdom” is misleading, as there is now a separate 
peerage cf that name; but Mr. Solly explains in the next sentence 
that he means a reference to the peerages and baronetages of all 
— The necessity for such a work is illustrated by an anec- 

te 

Some years ago the compiler of this Index was asked by a friend, who 
had just taken “Amyand” House, to inform him who Sir —— Amyand, 
Baronet, was? Reference to the current Baronetages of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, showed that no such title was in existence; and reference 
to the extinct Baronetages did not show that the title was extinct. ‘The 
inquirer was at fault, and it was not till some weeks later, when by the aid 
of Serendipity, as Horace Walpole called it—that is, looking for one thing 
and finding another—that the explanation was accidentally found that the 
Baronetcy conferred by George III. on the son of his grandfather’s skilful 
medical attendant, Claudius Amyand, in 1764, had, for very good family 
reasons, been changed into Cornewall by the second Baronet, in 1771. 

Mr. Solly is much puzzled by the variations of spelling of titles as 
well as of family names, and in some instances he seems to depart 
too far from the recognized usage. Thus, under De Roos, he gives 
all the titles which bore at ditierent times the forms of Ros, Rose, 
and Ross; but on a later page he gives “ Roos (or Ros)” as an 
alternative. He is dofbtless right in elassing all the Smyths, 
Smijths, and Smythes together under Smith, giving the present 
ing also. .A propos ot Smith, he leaves out this surname in his 
notice of the title of Derby. Yet the last two Earls certainly bore 
that surname as well as Stanley, and we have no reason for su 
posing it has been recently dropped, though Burke omits it. He 
ikewise classes all the Montagus and Montagues together under 
the longer form, and so loses what for many years was certainly a 
dictinction between the different branches of the family. It would 
be interesting to know the wr | by which in certain cases he 
gives “ of the Army,” or “of the Navy,” instead of a territorial 
title, to some four or five baronetcies. “Oakes of the Army,” 
“ Pottinger of the Army,” figure in Burke without any place or 
service being mentioned. But Broke, which Mr. Solly gives as 
“Broke of the Army,” is, and probably always was, “ Broke of 


Broke Hall.” For convenience, doubtless, he gives Guelph as the 
family name of peers of the House of Hanover, using Plantagenet 
in the same way as well as Tudor and Stuart. With the disputed 
title of Mar Mr. Solly is very cautious. He gives four earldoms— 
namely :— 

Mar. Martacus. Earl. S. (Scotland.) circa 1060. s.p. 1419. Presumed (?) 
to be dormant. 

Mar. Stewart. Earl. S. 1426. s.p. 1435. 

Mar. Stewart. Earl. 8S. 1457. 8.p. 1479. Ext. 

Mar. Erskine. Earl. S. 1565, to date from 1547. Attainted 1715. Re- 
stored 1824. (United with Kellie, 1829.) 

It is impossible, when we see these handsome volumes as the 
equivalent or reward of a single guinea subscription on the part of 
152 members of the Society, to avoidan unpleasant thought. The 
printing is clear, the paper good, the binding showy and solid, if 
not beautiful; the correction of the press almost perfect, and that 
too in books dealing almost exclusively with proper names and 
numbers. The conviction is forced upon an impartial mind that, 
in the case of ordinary books, when the author receives nothing 
for his share of profit, and probably, as in most cases, incurs a 
debt, the publishers’ gains must be enormous, Yet co-operative 
publishing Companies, except those which are learned Societies, 
do not seem to succeed. 


Ext. 


DRAWINGS BY JAPANESE ARTISTS.* 


Wd hgpee modern taste for the products of Japanese art has its 
serious as well as its humorous side. In the crazy mania 
for blue and white china, and in the excessive affectations which 
so often accompany its indulgence, the satirist finds fit material 
for the exercise of his calling. Many persons fill their rooms with 
plates and beakers who have no sort of appreciation of the real 
merit of these interesting objects. There are modern drawing- 
rooms so crowded with cups and saucers that even the most 


cautious and decorous intruder is apt to feel in the awkward 


position of a bull in a china shop, and his discomfort is the 
more inexcusable seeing that the unhappy possessor of these 
treasures is often as much embarrassed as his guest. But here, 
as in most matters of human interest, the blind following of 
fashion implies the existence of a serious sentiment of taste 
within a narrower circle. There can be no doubt that the more 
familiar knowledge and closer study of Oriental art which 
characterize our time are likely to exercise a genuine influence 
upon all forms of artistic effort, and it is therefore of 
real importance that the peculiar excellence of Oriental design 
should be rightly understood. The praise which is justly due to 
the Japanese artist is often bestowed in such a manner as to 
obscure his real claims to consideration. He is compared with 
the artist of Western Europe without sufficient regard to the in- 
herent limitations of his style; and the assured dexterity of his 
method is held up as a model for imitation to painters who are 
dealing with problems which the Japanese artist has never at- 
tempted to solve. We do not intend by any means to imply that 
the perfection of Japanese design may not be made to serve as an 
example to the artists of our own school or of the schools of the 
Continent. There is, on the contrary, very much to learn which 
cannot be so successfully acquired from any other source; but the 
teaching will surely prove of better effect when it is clearly under- 
stood that the practice of one school is not to be appropriated by 
the professors of another without the necessary modification re- 
quired by difference of aim and of tradition. 


These elements of distinction are very admirably expressed in an 
essay by Mr. Frank Dillon, written to accompany a series of re- 
productions from Japanese drawings. Mr. Dillon is himself a 
painter, and he is therefore in a position to appreciate the special 
tendencies of modern art. Nor is he by any means disposed to 
underrate their value. On the other hand, he has visited Japan, 
and has seen the Japanese artist at his work. He enjoys to the 
fullest extent the qualities of taste in arrangement and accomplished 
technical skill which are to be found in Japanese design, and he is 
able to distinguish accurately between the traces of a prevailing 
tradition and the exercise of an individual talent. He has, besides, 
collected for himself a series of remarkable specimens which illus- 
trate very clearly the actual processes of the Japanese artist. The 
drawings here reproduced were for a time exhibited at the Bur- 
lington Fine’Arts Club, and it will be in the memory of those who 
inspected the collection that they are, for the most part, direct 
studies from nature, or schemes of composition made in prepara- 
tion for more finished designs. This in itself renders them speci- 
ally instructive, as showing the precise relation which Japanese art 
in its highest forms bears to the facts upon which it relies, An 
unfinished study is often more eloquent than the most accom- 
eg performance. Jt permits us to note exactly the amount of 

iberty which the artist concedes to himself, and to observe the 
process by which he translates the results of his observation into 
the settled scheme of his picture. In regard to the reproductions 
themselves, it may be said that the chosen method is peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose. The originals have been photographed 
and deme in autotype, and then each print has been coloured by 
hand, so as to produce a faithful copy of the artist’s work. Those 
who are familiar with the laboured attempts that have been made 
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to translate Japanese paintings by means of chromo-lithography 
will not be slow to recognize the superiority of Mr. Dillon's 
plan. The essential beauty of Japanese colour depends upon the 
transparency and purity of each separate tint, and these are just 
the qualities which chromo-lithography is powerless to render. 
On the other hand, the power of these drawings consists 
even more in skilful and refined draughtmanship than in 
fulness of colour; and it is therefore of the highest import- 
ance that every subtlety of line should be reproduced by the 
faultless mechanism o photography. As bearing out what 
has been said, we may particularly refer to the wonderful study of 
a pheasant (Plate 4), where the intricate marking of the bird's 
plumage is faithfully recorded even to the most minute detail, 
and to the spirited sketch of a bantam cock (Plate 11), in which 
the colourist has most successfully followed the sweeping strokes 
of the painter's brush. 

But our chief interest here is with Mr. Dillon’s introductory 
essay, in which he has given what seems to us a singularly just 
estimate of the limits and resources of Japanese art. In his 
enthusiastic sympathy with his subject he never loses sight of the 
fact that the faculties of the Japanese artist are definitely re- 
stricted in respect of the material upon which they are employed. 
And this restriction, it must be confessed, carries with it certain 
advantages inevitably denied to artists of higher aim or wider 
range. The art of Western Europe has always been closely allied 
to the movement of moral and intellectual ideas, and it has 
therefore suffered all the vicissitudes of national vitality and 
decay. It can only rise to greatness under conditions that are 
partly independent of purely artistic influences, and inasmuch 
as it assumes to reflect the spiritual problems of our race, it must 
of necessity follow to a certain extent the fortunes of humanity 
itself. And as the technical part of every craft is inextricably 
bound up with the intellectual ideal, the European artist has 
never been able to preserve that certainty of practice and assured 
perfection of method which belong to his Eastern brother. For, 
in abandoning the higher victories of design, the Japanese artist 
also escapes to a large extent the dangers of decadence in style. 
Mr. Dillon refers to this limitation, and, while he admits its con- 
sequences, he seeks to offer some explanation of the facts them- 
selves. “ Among the many anomalies of Japanese art,” he writes, 
“nothing is more noticeable than the conventional treatment of 
the human figure, contrasted with the realism which especially 
marks their rendering of smaller animals and inanimate objects. 
The vexed question as to how far this avoidance of actual types 
is intentional cannot be fully discussed here, although it would be 
an interesting subject for investigation. It will be sufficient to 
poiut out that certain ane regarded by us as the highest aim 
of art are conspicuously absent from their works. Instances of 
accurate drawing and varied expression ry | indeed be found in 
the figure-subjects which adorn some of the older temples, and 
notably in the famous Hong-gan-ji Temple at Kioto; but these 
must be taken as exceptions to a rule prevailing generally through- 
out the whole range of Japanese art. In the great majority of in- 
stances the stage has given the keynote for the rendering of the 
heroic incidents which the artist loves to ye and the unreality 
of the prevailing types is a natural result of the exaggerated sen- 
timent which pervades the drama of Japan—a mixture of the hor- 
rible and the grotesque, which meets the wants of a people in whom 
warlike instincts and a sense of humour are seldom absent. The 
faculty of appreciating the loveliness of natural scenery, the tender 
grace of flowers, or the subtle gradation of colour in the plumage 
of birds, is strangely blended in the character of men in whom 
such tendencies prevail; and this naturally suggests a comparison 
with nations in which qualities the very opposite to these are 
manifest.” Mr. Dillon thereupon proceeds to comment upon 
the inferior importance Berton grt the facts of natural scenery 
in the productions of classic art and the earlier painting of the 
Renaissance; but it is worthy of remark that a similar problem 

resents itself within the limits of the antique, for the contrast 

tween the realization of birds and flowers and the conventional 
rendering of human form to be found in Japanese design is 
scarcely more significant than is afforded by the expressive 
vitality granted to the lions on an Assyrian bas-relief, as compared 
with the rigid forms and indifferent faces of the human actors 
in the scene. Passing to another aspect of his subject, Mr. Dillon 
makes some instructive remarks upon the relation between 
Chinese and Japanese art, in which he assigns to the former an in- 
fluence analogous to that exercised upon the schools of Europe by 
the example of classic style. The conservatism of the Japanese 
people he attributes rather to their isolation than to any innate 
dishke of change, and this view of the matter is certainly borne 
out by the eagerness with which they are now accepting the 
teachings of Western Europe. In common with al] who haye 
witnessed the results of this teaching Mr. Dillon deeply deplores 
its effect upon Japanese art. or the moment, no doubt, the loss 
is undeniable ; but it will be interesting to discover how far a 
people so powerfully endowed with artistic instinct will be able 
to appropriate the ideas which fer the present only serve to over- 
throw their former supremacy. It may be that in future Japanese 
design is destined to take a wider range, and to include certain 
parse human beauty which in the past have been rigidly 
excluded. 


JEBB’S SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS.* 


L taal scholar and student will welcome the complement 
fitly added to Professor Jebb’s History of the earlier Attic 
orators by his companion volume of specimens from their speeches. 
We have here a series of their most characteristic passages, with 
notes and comments—a mirror wherein “ to see the old Greeks as 
they lived and moved,” and to study Greek society in its larger 
political aspects. Mr. Jebb’s object has been in the choice of 
such selections to interpret each author's part in the evolution of 
Attic prose style, and the bearing of each passage on the represen- 
tation of Greek thoughts, politics, and manners. To this end he 
has judged extracts more conducive than whole orations, although 
he occasionally gives entire pieces, e.g. Lysias for Mantitheon 
and against Pancleon, Isocrates against the Sophists, and the 
eighth and best oration of Iseus. Those who the com- 
prehensive History on which this volume is the best of illus- 
trative commentaries can turn to it at need for a clear and full 
analysis of each speech or extract of the her ey of which 
it is made up, and they will find the task the lighter and 
pleasanter for the sound judgment with which Professor Jebb has 
selected his extracts. He also sets vividly before his readers the 
subject-matier of Greek politics, as studied in the living pages 
of the oratots; and we ade ong one to follow the extracts given 
in this voxume from the famous speech of Andocides “ De mysteriis” 
without feeling as if he were an eyewitness of the events. 

As Mr. Jebb points out, the history illustrated by Anti- 
phon and Iszeus is social rather than political. The former was 
chiefly concerned with the court of Areopagus, where irrelevancies 
were forbidden. Iseeus was chiefly versed in private affairs. 
On the other hand, Andocides, the brilliant amateur; Lysias, the 
model of Attic grace; Isocrates, “the founder of the style which, 
through the prose of Cicero ar tangy 4: has exercised such in- 
fluence on Europe”—these three are directly or indirectly 
political historians, and serve, iike Andocides, as valuable lights 
on the panic of 415 and the revolution of 411 B.c., or the crisis of 
the Corinthian war, 390 B.c.; or, like Lysias, for the sequel to the 
Peloponnesian war, the reign of the Thirty Tyrants, and restora- 
tion of Athenian democracy ; while Isocrates illustrates the climax 
of Spartan supremacy in 380 B.c., the paralysis of Athenian hopes 
for the second time in 355 B.c., and Puilip’s successful winning 
his way within the circle of Greek independence in 346 B.c. 
Through these orators we can best study the progress and develop- 
ment of Attic prose. The works of the orators from Antiphon to 
Isseus—represented first by the tendency to the “ austere style,” 
then by the Gorgian, then by the compromise between this 
and the idiom of daily life in the plain style of Lysias, next 
by the transition in Iszeus to strenuous political oratory, and lastly 
by this in its fullest development and greatest representative— 
may be said to form the bridge by which the gulf between earliest 
and latest is spanned. Antiphon’s intrinsic interest is as the monu- 
ment of an early and singular stage in prose literature, a well- 
marked phase of language and style. It stands distinct from the 
smooth style of Isocrates, or the middle style of Demosthenes, as the 
dignified or austere ; and the samples of it given by Professor Jebb 
consist of two extracts from tetralogies—t.e. exercises in four 
parts or set speeches, holding a mid place between ornamental dis- 
plays and bond fide orations supposed to be spoken in a trial for 

omicide, in this order—namely, accuser’s statement, defendant's 
reply, accuser’s retort, and defendant’s rejoinder. As Mr. Jebb 
notes, the tetralogies are to be regarded as repertories of points 
and topics, not examples of finished form. Of one of these we 
have the second speech—namely, the accused's refutation of the 
charge of homicide and his answer to the appeal of the accuser for 
his banishment to free Athens from pollution. It is spoken by the 
father of the youth whose javelin has accidentally hit and killed 
a buy looking on. It is a good specimen of a tetralogy, and pre- 
sents few critical difficulties, Of another tetralogy we have the 
accuser’s first address, which accuses a youth who dealt to an 
elder in a quarrel the blows of which he died. Its speciality is 
the striking light in which it presents the religious view of homi- 
cide as a defilement. The third extract from Antiphon con- 
sists of two passages from the trial concerning the slaughter 
of Herodes, a real case of alleged murder, and of Antiphon’s later 
and freer style an example is given in the extract from the speech 
on the Choreutes relating to the poisoning of a choir boy by the 
Choreegus with a draught to improve his voice. The date would 
be cire. 412 B.c, 

The interest of Andocides consists in his brilliancy as an 
amateur. That which strikes us most in him is Tis nar- 
rative skill, his anecdote, his phic force, his frequent touches 
of dramatic power. He is, above all, an historical authority of 
great weight for the period between 415 and 390B.c. At the 
very outset of our first sample of his oratory, the speech about 
his amnesty, spoken not later than 410 B.c., an instance of the 
Andocidean vividness is noted by Professor Jebb. In Section 16 
the orator refers rhetorically to the quickness with which his 

wiescence in a life of exile gave place to a natural longing 
for “the social life of Athens (éxeiyns) from which I ms into 
this exile,” where ¢£ fs devpi peréorny vividly describes his feelings 
in banishment, although he is speaking at Athens before the 
Ecclesia. In like manner in his speech on the charge of impiety 
* Selections from the Attic Orators—Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, 
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connected with the mutilation of the Herme, which is of stirring 
interest throughout, the same vividness appears in the graphic 
account of the prison scene, and in the passage as to the disclosures 
of Andocides concerning those informed against by Dioclides, 
which he justifies by the necessity that some one should speak out 
to clear those implicated by Dioclides, and relieve from peril of 
death the orator’s own friends. 

Mr. Jebb describes the third of his orators, Lysias, as the 
first to reconcile literary finish with the Attic idiom of ordinary 
life, and credits him with the art, unlike Antiphon or Isocrates, of 
concealing his art. His distinctive gifts are a delicate mastery of 
the purest Attic, subtle expression of character, subdued humour, 
a flexibility of mind ensuring unfailing grace and charm, and a 
manner varied with subject and occasion. In the extracts 
here given from this orator, the first, the Olympiacos, is a quasi- 
Panhellenic speech at Olympia in B.c. 388, the year before the 
Peace of Antalcidas, in which we are struck by bis elaborate and 
artistic periods. In the fifth extract, from the oration against 
Eratosthenes, where public and private characters are combined, 
the periodic structure is blended with a style of ter ease and 
simplicity ; whilst in the last oration against Pancleon, a fuller and 
runaway slave, the manner of composition is simpler. The speech 
against Mantitheos illustrates his delineation of character, whilst 
bis power of vivid description is seen in those against Eratos- 
thenes and Agoratus. Lysias’s arrangement is generally simple— 
te. proem, narrative, proof, epilogue. One or two references may 
be made to his oration at Olympia, as well as to that against 
Pancleon; while for the speech against Eratosthenes, that one of 
the thirty tyrants who had arrested and thrown into prison Pole- 
marchus, the brother of Lysias, which is interesting for the light 
it throws on the whole history of the Anarchy, we must refer 
the reader to Attic Orators, v. 1. 189-92, which gives a trans- 
lation of the peroration. In the Olympiacos, § 3, Lysias refers 
to the legend of Hercules having founded the prizes at Olympia, 
and brought trees,as Pindar tells, to embellish that garden of 
the gods, and our editor defines the meaning attached to yrauns 
exiderEw as, not properly a contest or anything like a povoukds 
tyr, as at Delphi, but a “ display of intellect,” which, however, 
thinks the orator, he did not mean to be frivolous. Accordingly 
the speaker is not going to descend to what he deems the task 
of worthless and needy declaimers; he is not going to wrangle 
or quibble about words, but to stir up helpful counsel as to deeds; 
and he goes on to plead that, if the misfortunes of Hellas arose 
from weakness, reason would they should bear with them ; but, if 
from dissensions and rivalry, they should cease from feuds and 
arrest their consequences ; and this he adds, eidoras 
veuxeiy pév ev yrova ra THY 
“Knowing that as such rivalry implies prosperity, so ap wo 
imposes the duty of forethought.” But, as Professor Jebb shows, 
he has just said that they are not prosperous ; and Sauppe, seeing 
this, had for ev voovvrev. Better, how- 
ever, and more acceptable is Mr. Jebb’s reading, rv arvydr, 
the natural and plausible antithesis. The translation would 
then be, “Knowing that rivalry is for the prosperous, but 
that the ofthe unfortunate is to devise remedies.” The gist of 
the oration against Pancleon is to show that Pancleon, a fuller 
living at Athens, is not an Athenian citizen, but a foreigner, 
and therefore rightly in the jurisdiction of the Polemarch. 
Pancleon’s issue was a special plea consisting of an objec- 
tion to the form of procedure, and Lysias pleads, with abun- 
dant evidence to back him, that he has brought the action in 
the proper form and court. For so short an oration, it would be 
hard to quote one so full of interesting customs of the Greek law 
courts—e.g. the reminder of the orator, § 4 and elsewhere, émidafe, 
stop “the water-clock,” an expedient for deducting the time oc- 
cupied by the witnesses from that allowed to the speech; and 
the reference to the various jurisdiction of courts of law accord- 
ing as a man was a citizen, a resident alien, or a slave, and to 
the way in which Lysias acquired the evidence he desired in 
Platea, which enabled him to prove that Pancleon was the last 
of the three—not a Platzan, which would entitle him to the 
rights of an Athenian citizen, nor even a freeman. 

We have left ourselves no = to speak of the remaining 
orators, Isocrates and Iszeus. We must be content to direct our 
readers to the former, especially in his essential difference from 
his fellow-orators—namely, that his discourses were meant to be 
read rather than spoken. Of his grave oratory, Professor Jebb 
notes that it is best suited to the preacher; and Bossuet speaks of 
Isocrates, Plato, and Demosthenes, as the Greek writers to whom 


he owed most. Iszus represents a different phase of Attic ora-_ 


tory—its development in the transition from Lysias to Demos- 
thenes. In diction he resembles the former, though he is free 
from Lysias’s love of antithesis, and is also distinguished from 
him by a stronger and more elaborate handling of his subject- 
matter. Of his twelve extant speeches the speciality, says Mr. 
Jebb, is the contrast between monotony of subject and versatility 
of tone. The extracts given in this volume are from Or. V. On 
the Estate of Diksogenes, which recalls Lysias; Or. XI. On the 
Estate of Hagnias, which is more Demosthenic; and Or. VIII. 
On the Estate of Kiron, “distinctively Iseean in its mediation 
between these types.” We recommend the volume as a Long 
Vacation study to the competitor for classical honours who desires 
to acquire a tolerably exhaustive insight into Attic orators and 
oratory, and who will find himself fully equipped if, with his 
Liddell and Scott, he has Professor Jebb’s History of Attic Orators 
and the present volume of Selections. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE.* 


WeE think we may assume, on internal evidence, that the 
author of A Modern Greek Heroine is a lady. Pro- 
fessional reviewers have, indeed, too good reason to know that 
male novelists may be intolerably diffuse and inconsequent; and 
how indeed should it be otherwise? Three-volume novels must be 
ground out somehow, and it is hard to find solid grist for the mill 
when the machinery is to be kept perpetually in motion. But, 
though men may run riot over the maudlin sentiment which they 
misinterpret, and may ride hobbies of their own to the last stages 
of feebleness, with shaky seat and hesitating hand, you do not 
find them expatiating on a thousand feminine nothings which 
would never suggest themselves to the masculine mind, or going 
with admirable realism into the most trivial details of house- 
keeping, cooking, and domestic economy, or enlivening these with 
humorous but long-winded stories as to the making of rice-pud- 
dings under difficulties. Having settled the sex of the author 
to begin with, we are next invited by the title to speculate as to her 
nation. That she is a Greek would of course be the natural as- 
sumption, or why should she go so wide of the beaten track as to 
select a “ modern Greek” for her heroine. But here again we have 
it unmistakably borne in upon us that the author is as English as 
we are ourselves. It is quite true that her English writing is by 
no means altogether so pure as might be desired; but the mistakes 
are not the mistakes of a foreigner. We merely recognize the 
everyday faults of misplaced epithets and slipshod grammar, with 
certain subtle vulgarities of expression which are undoubtedly 
of British growth. Even the heroine herself, with her fantastic 
and most unpronounceable name, speaks the identical lan- 
guage that the author writes; though since she was cast on the 
world an unprotected orphan, up to her early marriage, she had 
been shentel in France. The slight links that connect her and 
the story with the “Clime of the Unforgotten Brave” may be very 
briefly summarized. Imprimis, there is that long-resounding Christian 
name—Bourbachokatzouli—so exceedingly wearisome to repeat even 
in the writing, that we presume it explains the fact of the author's 
habitually referring to her heroine by the formal but unusual style 
of Miss Valettas. Next we have an occasional god, goddess, or 
hero, lugged in somehow by the head and shoulders, to be disguised 
in what we assume to be the orthodox orthography, and which 
is certainly quaint if itis not original. Finally, every now and 
then the author seems to be reminded of what she is much in- 
clined to forget—that her interesting young protégée is a daughter 
of Crete, having borrowed her name from some national heroine. 
Miss Bour—&c. remembers suddenly, for example, that in herinno- 
cent girlhood, she has seen Arcturus glittering in the starry skies 
that smiled on the island of her childish associations. But then 
the same poetical reminiscence might equally apply to Sicily or 
lg or, for the matter of that, to the Shetlands or the Faroe 
sles, 

That Miss Valettas is most originally conceived, we 
are very willing to admit; and as arbitrary caprice is 
the prerogative of beauty, we may grant that her con- 
duct and vagaries are not altogether unnatural. What 
seems far less probable is the strange series of coincidences by 
which, with her wayward conduct and winning eccentricities, she 
subjugates men of the most opposite characters, persuading them 
to compromise themselves by flagrant imprudences. And, for a 
girl who has been buffetted about in the world, and who has 
learned the value of money by varied and painful experiences, she 
shows herself strangely innocent of the transparent arts by which 
her devoted admirers help her pecuniarily. When she has been 
thankful to find a governess’s place with a modest salary of 3ol., 
it never strikes her as at all unnatural that a business firm should 
pay her 1oo/. a year for such humble literary services as she can 
render them in her leisure hours. But Miss Valettas is a mystery 
from the very first ; and that, indeed, is the gist of the story. We 
have her introduced dramatically enough toa worthy young clergy- 
man, who has good cause to rue his acquaintance with the siren. 
The Rev. Mr. Sarleigh, the very respectable curate of the 
East End parish of St. Adhelm, is sitting solitary in his 
bachelor rooms, when the call of a young person is announced. 
Mr. Sarleigh, who is proper and modest to a fault—the sort of un- 
impeachable young clergyman, as we should suppose, who shines 
at tea-parties of elderly spinsters, and puts on goloshes when he 
walks abroad—is naturally scandalized,embarrassed, and taken aback. 
For the young woman, though draggled and wasted with hunger 
and wadite, is beautiful, and what may be best characterized as 
“bumptious.” She comes exceedingly straight to the point, with. 
the decision which is a marked feature in her nature. She wants 
help and she will have it; not temporary assistance, but the as- 
surance of a decent maintenance. The curate’s proposal to give 
her an instalment of what she asks, in the shape of a “ square 
meal” and half-a-crown, is rejected with a disdainful despair that 
is very finished acting. She does not exactly say to him, “ Your 
money or your life,” but the way she puts it is, “ Your money or 
my life.” If he will not take her case in hand at once, and give 
her an assurance of permanent relief, she will go straight 
away and drown herself in the river; and she rehearses 
the prologue of the drowning scene with very impressive 
spirit. Carried away by the contagion of her excitement, and in- 
toxicated by her beauty, we can quite understand Mr. Sarleigh 
making a fool of himself on the spur of the moment; but we are 
hardly prepared for a City clergyman, who must have had a cer- 
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tain experience, behaving on second thoughts like an absolute 


idiot. After having expressed his suspicions with somewhat 
offensive candour, he at once to the opposite extreme, with 
a facility which reminds us of the medieval witch stories in which 


mortals succumb to the influences of enchantment. He takes this 
most suspicious young female metaphorically and literally by the 
hand, and to his hearth, while all the time in his heart he sorely mis- 
doubts her. He hires for her rooms close to his own, which were 
lately occupied by his favourite sister. He tells lies generously 
on her behalf, and then writes to that sister begging and praying 
that she will back him up in them. He lends Miss Valettas 
money freely, and finally he lets her have the run of his own apart- 
ments, and with a strange mixture of pleasure and shame tolerates 
her imposing herself upon him at tée-d-téte dinners and breakfasts. 
We can only wonder that he emerged with any shred of reputa- 
tion from an ordeal which laid him so terribly open to scandal ; 
nor can we be at all surprised that his vulgar landlady should have 
given deliverance to her coarse mind in the coarsely abusive 
language which the author of this remarkable novel has at com- 
mand when occasion requires. 

Necessarily the reverend gentleman has his reward, as might be 
expected. Miss Valettas’s ingratitude is fully equal to her as- 
surance, and, having made use of the clergyman and borrowed his 
money, she wins his love and scornfully rejects it. But being a 

rudent, though impulsive, young woman, she does not absolutely 
with him; and before showing the contempt she cannot help 
feeling, she has made sure of a second string to her bow. She has 
made the acquaintance of one of the curate’s friends, who, before he is 
well conscious of making the gitssade, has fallen over head and ears in 
love with the adventuress. This is conceivable, for Jack Monte- 
notte is an artist and a Bohemian to boot, and like draws to like. 
He has an eye, moreover, for the picturesque and the beautiful, and 
may be presumed to have recognized the perfect Greek type in the 
piquant charms of the pert Miss Valettas. But Montenotte’s father 
is equally captivated—platonically and vicariously be it under- 
stood—and strongly urges his son to marry her. The passion 
which Montenotte cherishes is returned; but the course of true 
love never runs smooth, as we know, and this is no exception to 
the rule. Before the struggling heroine is to set foot upon solid 
land, she has to go through sundry vicissitudes and make many 
an awkward stumble; and besides there are secret ties to be 
sundered, She is admitted as an inmate ina strict Sisterhood 
where she gaily outrages all the proprieties—smoking cigarettes in 
the cloisters and offering her cigarette case to the Lady Superior. 
This habit of cigarette smoking, by the way, was an additional 
attraction to Mr. Montenotte and his father. Next she goes out as 
& governess in the family of a Mr. and Mrs. Rowlands; and, 
to do her justice, the author has depicted the vulgarity of 
that couple with a force which leaves little to desire. Both 
the lady and gentleman are in the habit of getting drunk, 
or, at. all events, are frequently “ disguised in liquor”; and Mr. 
Rowlands precipitates the inevitable rupture by insulting the 
verness with his impassioned advances after over-indulgence 
in his favourite beverage of “B. and S.” It may be 
urged, however, in favour of the author, that these Row- 
lands are intended to be outrageously vulgar. But really, upon 
the whole they have rather the advantage of the lady 
sisters of the Rev. Mr. Sarleigh, into whose family Miss 
Valettas has been welcomed as a guest on their brother's warm 
introduction. Lilian, the youngest of the three, is made to plead 
deformity of person and habitual ill-health by way of extenuation 
for her sins against the law of the land and the proprieties. Still 
it seems somewhat strong to represent her as stealing money in 
petty sums from her mother and sisters, leaving suspicion to fall 
upon the servants, and afterwards robbing Miss Valettas of a 
couple of sovereigns when that young lady has placed her purse in 
Lilian’s hands. Nor is it even set down, so far as we remember, 
to the fashionable disease of kleptomania ; and we confess to being 
somewhat astonished that the author should have neglected the 
opportunity of bringing in a Greek word. And Miss Lilian Sar- 
leigh had a command of “ Billingsgate” which even her brother's 
are | in the parish of St. Adhelm might have envied 
her. Here is one of -the pleasing flowers of speech, culled 
at random from the vocabulary which she drew upon with 
a volubility all her own:—* Because I like it. Im not 
going to be jawed, and that is the end of it. If you like to sit 
here and sermonize to the deuce, you may. I’m going.” One 
may gauge the refinement of the social atmosphere in which Miss 
Lilian must have been brought up, when she was suffered to break 
out in eloquence of this fashion; and where her shabby thefts 
scarcely provoked more sensation or reproof than the fits of temper 
which were of hourly occurrence. To do Lilian bare justice, how- 
ever, she is decidedly one of the best of the characters. Essen- 
tially unprincipled, vulgar-minded, and shrewish, she is invariably 
consistent and true to herself, though Miss Valettas, with some- 
thing of asisterly feeling, perhaps, charitably professes to find re- 
deeming qualities in her. By the way, she takes after her mother, 
who can speak almost as forcibly as her youngest daughter when 
moved out of her habitual selfish apathy. As for the rest of the 
ladies and gentlemen, their natures keep shifting in a wild phan- 
tasmagoria. Even the muddy shallows in the character of 
the “Greek heroine” are left to the last inscrutable problems. 


We shall not betray her grand secret, nor dwell on the odd 
dénouement of her story. All we shall say 1s, that while she impresses | 
us as being radically false and vicious, as she is unquestionably 
good-looking, impulsive, and wrong-headed, she reaps in the end 


the rich reward of a husband who adores her, and devotes himself 
to make her happy. And we may grant that, though her “ style” 
is the very worst, that need not make her union with Mr. Monte~ 
notte an unsuitable one, since he is almost worthy of the reclaimed 
castaway he has wedded. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ha we interest which was excited by the letters of Doudan fully 
justifies M. d’Haussonville in bringing out a handsome edi- 
tion (1), printed with great luxury of margin, of some scattered 
thoughts which have been found among the papers of that acute 
and deliberate observer. Doudan was an os enough man to be 
contemporary with the last—in more senses than one—of the great 
pensée writers of France; and though his maxims, as here repro- 
duced, do not come within a hundred miles of those of Joubert, 
they show something of the same general aim and tendency. 
Doudan does not seem to have been severely tormented by the 
famous desire to get “a page into a sentence, and a sentence into 
a word,” nor are his shortest aphorisms by any means his best. He 
succeeds most in sketches of a page or two in length, describing 
generally some man or author; and his descriptions of the author 
are not generally as good as his descriptions of the man. Some 
admirable criticisms on Chateaubriand will, however, be found here, 
and a still more excellent one on Thiers. A living French states- 
man is said to have defined the political capacity of the first Pre- 
sident of the Third Republic by saying, “ I] a toujours eu le flair 
des situations, mais jamais le flairdes hommes.” So in his History, 
says Doudan, “Il y a des événements, il n'y a pas d’hommes”; and 
elsewhere ‘intelligence des éyénements ” is assigned as the main 
characteristic of the historian. There is much of this acuteness 
about the book, and it is well worth reading. But the Pensées 
are not of the first order as literature, and when they come to deal 
with vague subjects, they sometimes degenerate into platitude. A 
certain element of personality seems to have been a necessity to 
Doudan if he was to exhibit his powers of observation at their 
fullest. In things abstract he gropes and is not at home. 

Countess Mechtild of Waldeck-Pyrmont has extracted from the 
archives of the Bentinck and Wassenaer families a considerable 
number of letters (2) written by Anne and Mary, the daughters of 
James II. of England. Those of Anne were previously known 
through Dalrymple; the others appears to be wholly unpublished. 
Both are of considerable interest, not merely for the history of the 
Revolution, but as exhibiting the characters of the two sisters. 
Mary’s affectionate piety in particular is displayed in them in a 
manner which must rejoice the shade of Macaulay. 

The work of publishing the long buried MSS.—other than those 
of the Memoirs—of Saint-Simon the indefatigable seems to have 
been grappled with in good earnest at last. M. Faugére has under- 
taken the “ parallel” (3) of the first three Bourbon kings, which 
has for some considerable time been known to exist. e chief 
object of this is to rehabilitate the memory of Louis XIII, for 
whom Saint-Simon had a kind of inherited veneration. But 
the purpose does not prevent the good qualities of the Memoirs 
from making themselves evident, along, it is true, with a consider- 
able portion of their bad qualities. 

M. Edmond-Blanc (4) is a fervent Bonapartist, and he thinks 
that the anti-Napoleonic movement of which Lanfrey was the 
great director is altogether unjust. The purpose of his book is 
to vindicate the First Consul’s claim to the merit of having 
organized the administrative institutions of France. His volume 
contains a good deal of careful and interesting research, and de- 
serves the attention of the student of this portion of French his- 
tory. As for the author's object, it is attained as far as such 
objects are generally attained. ween Lanfrey and M. Edmond- 
Blanc the verdict is likely to be the old one—“ ni cet excés d’hon- 
neur ni cette indignité.” But M. Edmond-Blanc has-undoubtedly 
carried too far the principle of attributing to Napoleon himself the 
credit due to his predecessors, associates, and Ministers, 

By the side of the gigantic work which assures M. Littré’s re- 

utation as long as French is a language, a mere volume of 
iterary essays (5) may seem nothing but a parergon. These 
Etudes et glanures however were well worth rescuing from the 
condition of MS. or the retirement of periodicals. Except an 
interesting causerie, “Comment j'ai fait mon dictionnaire,” they 
consist chiefly of reviews on a tolerably large scale of works con- 
nected with Old French. The most important of these are occu- 
ied with M. Scheler’s excellent edition of the of the 
Belgian trouveres, Baudouin and Jean de Condé, with M. 
Michelant’s charming volume published some ten years ago, and 
containing the remarkable romance of Méraugis de Portlesguez, 
with the curious chanson de geste of Hugues Capet, and with 
Mr. Luard’s Lives of Edward the Confessor. In all these M. 
Littré’s erudition, his judgment, and his faculty of writing are 
alike conspicuous. 

In the many volumes of waifs and strays which have been 


(1) Pensées, essuis et maximes. Par X. Doudan. Paris: Calmann 
Vv 


_(2) Lettres de Marie, reine d’ Angleterre. La Haye: Nijhoff. London : 


Nutt. 
(3) Ecrits inédits de Saint-Simon, Par P. Faugere. Tome x. Paris: 
Par 


Hachette. 


(4) Napoléon premier ; ses institutions civiles et administratives, 


Amédée Edmond-Blane. Paris: Plon. 
(5) Etudes et glanures. Par E. Littré. Paris: Didier. 
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collected since Gautier’s death, not many better things have been 
recovered than the Etudes sur les musées, which fill great part 
of the now republished Yableaux a la plume (6). They were 
written in the years 1849 and i350, after the Louvre and the 
Luxembourg had been rearranged, and they form a complete 
handbook to those famous eries, written in the golden 
language of which Gautier had, almost alone, the secret. Had 
they been extended to the provincial galleries (as from a paper on 
the Tours Musée there seems to have been some intention of ex- 
tending them), the extraordinary riches of France in this respect 
would have been enshrined in a volume which might have 
challenged comparison with almost anything of the kind; but at 
present the series remains a torso, The volume is completed by 
an omnium gatherum of art criticisms (including one on the Salon 
of 1869), necessarily varying in value as far as their subject-matter 
is concerned, but always perfect in form. 

There are unfortunately but few living French writers in read- 
ing whom the change from the author of La morte amoureuse does 
not strike one painfully. Among those few, however, M. Paul de 
Saint-Victor holds a place second to none. He has been a sparing 
writer, and especially of late has given the public but little of the 
prose in which, more than any one else, he is Gautier’s pupil. This 
yo grange retirement is justified by the immense scale of the 
work (7), of which the first part is now issued. Should Les deux 
masques be carried out on its present plan, it will in point of bulk 
be one of the most remarkable critical studies ever printed. The 
author promises three series ; the first dealing with the great Greek 
dramatists and with the Indian Calidasa, the second with Shak- 
speare, and the third with the entire range of French drama, Now 
as the present volume, containing more than five hundred octavo 
pages, only introduces the subject and deals with Aischylus, the 
whole work must be expected to fill at least six or seven volumes, 
if not more. We confess to a certain doubt as to the wisdom of at- 
tempting to fill so large a canvas, especially when we consider the 
plan on which the author has composed the present corner of it. 
A history of the Persian wars, even in M. de Saint-Victor’s lan- 
erase, seems a tremendous introduction toa criticism of Aschylus. 

owever, the work is so admirable in itself that it is hard to 
quarrel with the design which has occasioned it. The early chap- 
ters on the Bacchic orgies and festivals, and the running criticism 
of the father of tragedy himself, especially of the Prometheus and 
the Oresteia, are wholly admirable. M. de Saint-Victor pleases us 
much better in his classical studies than in some of his earlier 
criticisms of modern literature, where he sometimes seemed to 
lack the catholicity of appreciation which is demanded from 
critics of his rank. With classical literature he seems to be 
entirely in sympathy, and the result is extremely happy. In a 
very few instances his rich and flexible prose becomes a little too 

igal in its wealth, and seems to lack firmness in its flexibility; 

ut this is a danger of the style which no one but Gautier himself 

has uniformly succeeded in avoiding. We can only add that, if 

M. de Saint-Victor has taken the same trouble to inform himself of 

the early history of French drama that he has to master the more 

beaten field of classical origins, his Third Part ought to give us an 
admirable and almost entirely novel study. 

M. Renan’s Hibbert Lectures have just appeared (8) in a conve- 
nient form, with the Royal Institution discourse on “ Marcus 
Aurelius” appended. These lectures do not contain much that is 
new to those who are acquainted with M. Renan’s great work, but 
they might serve very fairly as an introduction to that work, while 
the “ Marcus Aurelius” article anticipates the volume which has 
oy to appear. It is needless to say that M. Renan, no less than 

- de Saint-Victor, is exempted from the complaint as to 
degeneration of prose style which has just been made, though 
here, too, there are perhaps some symptoms of a certain want of 
severity. 

Amung geographical books and records of travel the place of 
honour must be given to the two handsome volumes (9) which M. 
Rocher has devoted to the province of Yunnan, one of the most 
interesting , historically and commercially, of the Chinese 
Empire. M. Rocher’s acquaintance with the country was made 
seven or eight years ago, just as the Panthay rebellion was suc- 
cumbing to the sheer weight and dogged pressure of Chinese 
power. His book contains not merely an account of his own 
travels, but a history of the province,a sketch of the singular 
episode in which for nearly twenty years the Mussulman 
inhabitants maintained their independence, and an elaborate ac- 
count of the metallurgical industries which make the district 
of such great importance, and which, were it more accessible, 
would make it still more important. The French, as is well 
known to students of things Asiatic, have been encouraged by 
the practical failure of our efforts at opening trade between Yunnan 
and British Burmah to try their own luck from Cochin China and 
its “ protected” dependencies. But M. Rocher writes in no spirit 
of narrow nationality; and indeed he seems to have been assisted 
by Englishmen in bringing out his book, which, it should be 
noted, has an excellent map and many diagrams. M. Riviére’s 
Souvenirs (10) are perhaps rather historical than geographical, and 


(6) Tableaux 4 la plume, Par Théophile Gautier. Paris: Charpentier. 
od?) Les deux masques. Par Paul de Saint-Victor. Tomex. Paris: 
mann Lévy. 


2 Conférences d Angleterre. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann 
VY. 


(9) La province Chinoise de Yunnan, ParE. Rocher. Paris: Leroux. 
(10) Souvenirs dela Noucelle-Calidonie. Par H. Rivitre. Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy. 


deal chiefly with the recent Kanak rebellion, in which the author, 
as commander of a French man-of-war, took an active part. By 
M. Riviére’s account the business must have been a more serious 
one than it was generally thought. It should be said that the 
writer is apparently a man of considerable originality of mind; 
and that his reflections on North America, on the status of mis- 
sionaries in Oceania, &c., are worth attention. On the other 
hand, M. Gabriel Charmes’s articles (11), reprinted from the 
Débats, are little more than average newspaper “ copy” of the 
picturesque variety. The author may be remembered as having 
recently given a very unfavourable account of our occupation of 
Cyprus; and a perusal of this book is rather useful as supplying 
spectacles through which to read that testimony. The Voyage de 
M. de Lesseps (12), uncle of the M. de Lesseps of to-day, and 
companion of the ill-fated La Pérouse in the early part of his 
expedition, is a well-written account of his journey home, ninety 
years ago, across Siberia. 

M. Mare Monnier has written a pleasant book (13) on an inter- 
esting but rather dangerous subject. He believes in comparative 
mythology, but does not see all things in the dawn and the 
sunset. 

In one sense Les lettres d Everard (14), which form the chief 
part of a new volume of Lanfrey’s reprinted works, may have 
deserved republication as indicating a state of mind which was 
undoubtedly prevalent among some earnest Frenchmen under the 
Second Empire. In themselves, however, they are rather dull, 
and are penetrated by a kind of political sentimentalism of which, 
it is to be hoped, the day is past and gone. 

M. Camille Pelletan’s Semaine de mai (15) is a long and acri- 
monious pamphlet, going to prove the atrocities committed by the 
party of order in putting down the Commune. 

In Les femmes des Tuileries (16), a8 in numerous yolumes with 
not dissimilar titles which he has previously published, M. Imbert 
de Saint-Amand gives a kind of picturesque and popular historical 
essay. The events connected with the building upon which M. 
Pelletan’s injured friends bestowed their tender mercies naturally 
give ample scope for this kind of treatment. 

A very good translation has appeared of Herr Karl Hillebrand’s 
book on France and Frenchmen(17). Those to whom French is 
easier reading than German will find here much acute observation 
of life and much obtuse criticism of literature. 

There have been published the third edition (18) of the Dic- 
tionnaire des professions, an elaborate guide for the youthful French- 
man and his parents in his choice of a métier, and a rather useful 
book of reference for foreigners ; the third and fourth fascicules (19) 
of the Dictionnaire des contemporains; the first part(20) of a 
translation of Curtius’s Greek History; and a fresh volume, de- 
voted to financial matters (21), of M. Quantin’s useful Bibliotheque 
parlementaire. 

We may notice two monographs on points of French etymolo 
and orthoepy, both, it would appear, written by foreigners. 
Mende’s study (22) of the pronunciation of the mute e has the 
valuable endorsement of M. Legouvé. M. Schapiro’s pamphlet (23) 
contains some ingenious and erudite notes on the names of 
weapons, such as bayonet, c. 

M. Maurice Bouchor, if his pcetical work has not quite justified 
the promise of originality with which he announced himself some 
years ago, deserves at least the praise of possessing a certain spirit 
and verve which are not always present in the work of con- 
temporary French poets. The worst of it is that, after addressing 
lively reproaches to his brethren of the Parnasse for their short- 
comings, he has, with a difference, fallen into very nearly the same 
shortcomings himself. These Contes parisiens (24) have indeed 
much more life in them than the work of the ordinary followers 
of Baudelaire, of M. de Banville, or of M. Lecomte de Lisle. But 
they are no less second-hand. M. Bouchor’s models are, it is true, 
taken from the early and brilliant attempts of the romantic school 
rather than from its later and less original accomplishments. But 
he clings to his model nearly as timidly as the most starched Par- 
nassien. But for “ Namouna ” and “ Don Paez,” and “ Albertus,” we 
should assuredly never have had these Contes, and we are afraid that 
there is nothing in them which promises a Nuit d’octobre, or a 
Comédie de la mort, much less an Andalouse or a Barcarolle. Still it 


(11) Cing mois au Caire. Par G.Charmes. Paris: Charpentier. 

(12) Voyage de M. de Lesseps. Raconté par lui-méme. Paris: 
Dreyfous. 

(13) Les contes populaires en Italie. Par Marc Monnier. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 

(14) Les lettresd Everard. Par P. Lanfrey. Paris: Charpentier. 

(15) La semaine de mai. Par C. Pelletan. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(16) Les femmes des Tuileries. Par Imbert de Suint-Amand. Paris: 

ntu. 
‘ (17) La France et les Frangais. Par Karl Hillebrand. Paris: Drey- 
fous. 

(18) Dictionnaire des professions. Par Ed. Charton. Paris: Hachette. 

(19) Dictionnaire des contemporains. Par G, Vapereau. Fasc. 3 and 4. 
Paris : Hachette. 

(20) Histoire grecque. Par E. Curtius. Trad. par A. Bouché Leclercq, 
Fase. 1- Paris: Leroux. 

(21) Mécanisme du budget d'état. Par G. Bergeret. Paris: Quantin. 

(22) La prononciation de fe muet &@ Paris, Par Ad. Mende. London: 
Triibner. 

(23) Révélations étymologiques. Par M. Schapiro. I. Armes tranchantes. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 

(24) Contes parisiens en vers, Par Maurice Bouchor. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 
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must be admitted that they are livelier than such work as that of 
which M. Armand Silvestre (25)isa fairly typical master. M. Silvestre 


isquite ong te from the technical side, but from any other he 


is open to destructive assaults. There really is not the least reason | 
in he wel why any one who has read Les fleurs du mal, or Les 
odelettes, should these Ailes d'or. So also the weakness as well 
as the strength of the Parnassiens is shown in the reprint of two 
of M. Sully Prudhomme’s works (26). M. Sully Prudhomme is 
an excellent artist, but he is painfully destitute of humour, and 
his prose preface exhibits the fact glaringly. ‘ Don’t take your- 
selves too seriously,” is the lesson which all these poets have to 
learn, and we are not quite certain that M. Bouchor, despite his 
Rabelaisian allures, is not as much in need of it as his brethren. 
M. Oudéis’s prettily printed epigrams (27) are less open to the 
charge of priggishness. But they are for the most part epigrams 
much more after the fashion of the excellent Davies of Hereford 
in James I.’s time than after that of Martial. 

It is almost a pity that M. About’s return to his first works 
should be accompanied, as it is, by a very strong reminiscence of 
his last. Le roman d'un brave homme (28), though as well written 
and as interesting as we might expect, is disfigured by not a little 
political and national partisanship which would be much better 
away. Still it has in its favour its author's excellent narrative 
power, his capital faculty of writing French, and his acute obser- 
vation of the men and things of the last forty years in France. 
The contrast between the breadth and freedom of such a book, 
the heroine of which is of a type hardly yet attempted by any 
true-born Frenchman, and only yet attained by M. Cherbuliez, 
and the unhealthy miasmatic atmosphere of the narrow space in 
which the ordinary French novelist confines himself, could hardl 
be better shown than by Les amours d'un pianiste (29). g 
Audeval has talent, and in his handling of the eternal trio he dis- 

lays it; but it is, after all, a case of “damnable iteration.” In 
mart (30) M. Ernest Daudet, after condescending to comedy in 
his last novel, tries y- A double murder, or attempted 
murder, at the peaceable hotel of the “ Pomme d‘Or” in Jersey, 
opens the book, and a little madness and the like finish it. Un- 
luckily standards of morality differ, and the conduct of “ Le 
Mari,” which includes deliberately planned assassination without 
the possibility of defence on the victim’s part, perhaps seems less 
admirable to us than it does to M. Daudet. M. Glatron dedicates 
his book (31) to M. Challemel-Lacour with a rather pompous 
expression of thanks to the latter for having accepted his first 
work in such a newspaper as La République Frangaise. La 
niece du curé is carefully written and not destitute of power. 
But we shall hardly be uncharitable in suspecting that the 
extremely unfavourable picture drawn of the curé had not 
a little to do with the acceptance by the République Frangaise 
of the niece. Aprés la faute (32) is the history of a very ill- 
tempered young woman and an erring but badly treated young 
man, while La chasse aux Nihilistes (33) utilizes for the purpose of 
a very sensational novel the recent attempt to blow up the Czar's 
train. In La Russie rouge MM. Tissot and Améro have collabo- 
rated to produce another Russian novel (34), full of the local 
colour which M. Tissot knows so well how to apply. The author 
of Claude Aubertin has for the moment renounced his attempt to 
distance his revered masters MM. Zola and De Goncourt on their 
own course, and has fallen back (35) on what may be called the 
Roman agent de change, for the origin of which Balzac is perhaps 
responsible. The ordinary ground of the realists is quartered over 
yet once more by M. Rude (36) ; but in Les drames a toute vapeur 
(37) M. Debans has produced a collection of extravaganzas not 
unworthy to rank with M. Champfleury’s masterpiece. The tale 
called “ Sombreker,” the story of an engine-driver who goes mad on 
his engine, and determines to steam away indefinitely, and that 
entitled “ Master Go Ahead,” telling how a Yankee brother of the 
craft took a train loaded with powder into the thick of a battle in 
the Civil War, are really excellent of their kind. 


(25) Les ailes dor. Par Armand Silvestre. Paris: Charpentier. 
(26) Poésies de Sully Prudhomme. 1878-1879. Paris: Lemerre. 
(27) Brocards et fanfreluches. Par E. D. Oudéis. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(28) Le roman dun brave homme. Par Edmond About. Paris: 
Hachette. 


Les amours dun pianiste. Par H.Audeval. Paris: Calmann 


vy. 

(30) Le mari. Par Ernest Daudet. Paris: Plon. 

(31) La niéce du curé. Par G.Glatron. Paris: Lemerre. 

(32) Aprésla faute. Par Jules Carné. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(33) La chasse aux Nihilistes. Par Paul Vernier. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(34) La Russie rouge. Par V. Tissot et C. Améro. Paris: Dentu. 
(35) Séraphin et cie. Par Vast-Ricouard. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(36) Ces dames. Par Maxime Rude. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(37) Les drames 4 toute vapeur, Par Camille Debans. Paris: Plon. 
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= 
St. JAMES'S SCHOOL, SOUTH-LEIGH.—In connexio 
with the Services of the Village Church. Preparation of GENTLEM 
between the ages of Seven and Fourteen, on sound Church principles for the great 
Schools. Limited to 40 Boys. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application ; also List o! 
entries at Eton, Winchester, Harrow, &c., on a) ~~ to the Rev. G. MOULTRI& (Warden), 
South-Leigh Vicarage, Witney, Oxfordshire. New Buildings (now occupied) are open to 
Visitors on any day of the week, except Mondays and Saturdays, between the hours of 
oand Three. South-Leigh Station is two hours from Paddington. 


HOLIDAY TUITION at the SEASIDE.— The Rev. 
Isle of Wight, during the Public School Holidays.” Bale Bathing and ‘Tene 
a woek.— Address, till August, Trent College, Notts. > 


EGENT’S PARK.—One or Two YOUNG LADIES can be 


HE Miles. JACOB, for some years resident in England, 

ev ein emse. Frenc Language 

cours might be attended, or Masters be obtained for different pon nem T= weary if desired. 


permitted to Rev. Dr. STANLEY LEATHES, Cliffe-at-Hoo, Rochester, Mrs. 
A. SPOTTiSWOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, 8.W. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—Reputed for Education and 
Instruction.—Classical, Industrial Schools about £2 per year. Private Scho. 


Homes for Pupils. Boarding Schools for Y Ladies a from £50. 
Presbyterian hurcbes.—Apply to Bureau de Renseignements, ls Grotis, 10, Lausanne. 


oF 
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| 
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A LA LADY wishes to RECOMMEND the SCHOOL where her 


hters have finished their education. Sixteen Pupils received, all daughters 


of *.. nm of tion. House large situation’ health = near London. Educational 
odven Health aud comfort of Pupils considered. ‘Terms from 150 to 00 Guineas 
a year.—For a &c., apply to Mrs. HALDANE, Clatto, — Fife, N.B. 


HOLD AY HOME for PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS and others 


ILFRACOMBE, under the care of experienced University Masters. — Apply to 
Chardstock College, Chard. 


UN MAN, Old Rugbeian, Assistant-Master in a 
Public, School, desires HOLIDAY TUTORSHIP.—Address, H. W., St. John’s 


‘WanNten, an Engagement as SECRETARY or STEWARD, 
byt a Member of Par gm r other G by a 
an.—Address, G. E., 26 Ellington Street, Liverpool Koad, x 


T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a Dil or short term, a 


HOUSE, in South contain! ping Dini ~ Breakfast 
Rooms, Four Bed d Dressing-room, and good Do: moderate.—- 
pton Street, Strand, W.C. 


FENGLAND to AUSTRALIA in FORTY DAYS. 


ORIENT LINE. 


The Silowtng 1 Mail Steam Ships, belonging to the ORIENT and PACIFIC STEAM 
NAV IGATION every. FORTNIGHT for ADELAIDE 
re), iree ‘assengers at through ra’ 
the and New Zealand. 
Tons. H.P. 
4,107 600 LIGURIA 4,666 750 
CHIMBORAZO 37 IA 3.825 550 
COTOPAXL . 4,023 600 5336 1,000 
385 550 4,219 600 
GARONNE 3876 550 4,014 600 
JOHN ELDER ........ 4,153 550 


The above Steamers have been 5 
the Tropics on long voyages, and the 


ally fitted for of passengers through 
pameges bit he fastest on record. 

ply to the Managers & CO., 
DERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Semel lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establi . Suites of 
. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service i in the Hotel. 
BENIN. BULL. Manager. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea Shore. It 
250 Rooms, and is ** a mode: of daily. Two 


excel! Table-d’hote 
Monthe Tourist from all principal Railway tations in Englands information of 
ANAG 


TOPLAND BAY, ISLE OF WIGHT, NEAR ALUM BAY. 
TOTLAND BAY HOTEL.—Magnificent Sea Views. 


Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard-room and Tennis-lawn. Bracing air ; excel- 
lent sands and promenade Pier. Good anchorage for yachts. Apply to Miss FLEMING, 
anageress, late of the Langham Hotel. 


Wwittian 8. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W.., &c. 
THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, best quality. 


Knives Forks 
FISH KNIVES AND FORKS. per dozen. | perdozen. 
Fine Ivory Handles, chased blades ..... £1 19 0 
” richly chased blades .. 3°60 3 8 
Mahogany cases, for 12 Knives, ms 12 Knives and Forks, lis. 
caste £0 16 0 to 44 40 
and Coffee Sets, fow our pieces weesds 3150, 21 00 
Dish and Cover, from . 
Corner Dishes, sct of - 5100, 18 18 0 
Blacult Bowes 5100 
DESSERT KNIVES AND FORKS. 
Fine Ivory Handles, plain bindes, 12 pairs.... 2100 
Finest Carved ditto, chased blades, 12 pairs.. 440 
Pearl Handles, plain blades, 12 pairs. 3120 
Fine Carved ditto, chased blades, 12 pairs 6 00 
Silvered Handies, plain blades, 12 pairs 3 60 
ch blades, 12 pairs. . 380 
Mahogany cases, for 12 pairs, 9s. to 15s. 
or ver trong ity. 
” 223. 17s. 
‘Tea Spoons MMs. 
With ordinary usage the*best quality 20 years. 
mples at the above rate post fi 


Ss. BURTON, General Ironmonger, 


by appointment to i. R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
CATALOGUES, ining 850 Il] i post free. 


PUR NISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, mre gua most 


ane for given. useful Stock to select from. 
ustrated priced Catalogue, wi —248, 250 ‘Tottenham 
and 19,20, and 21 Morwell street, W.C. 1 1862. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


lessrs. nform the public that their invariabl 
bear an impressed Stamp, with the name in full, “ DOULTON, LAMBETH,” with the year 


of manufacture. 
Roses LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
The favourite Summer Be’ 


Cooling and Refreshing. 
Roses LIME JUICE 


Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 


LIME JUICE 
in We Watera 


LIME JUICE 
An excellent Stimulant 
blended with Spirits. 


LIME JUICE 
Is and purifying the Cooling 


CORDIAL, 


Roses 


ROSES 


Roses 


LIME JUICE 


LIME JUICE 
LIME JUICE 


Roses 


Roses CORDIAL. 


Rose's CORDIAL, 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


LONDON ASSURANCE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Heap Orrice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END AGENTS—Mesers. GRINDLAY & CO., 55 Parliament Street, 8.W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. | Sub-Governor GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


THE 


Directors. 
Hugh Gough Esq. A.C, Gui e 
Robert Burn B: Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William Bran |, Esq. Robert Henderson, 
Edward Budd, Es: Louis Huth, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
George William Cam Ll, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Marks Wilks Collet, Greville H. Palmer, 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. R. W. Pelly, 
Robert Gillespie. Esq hertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, Esq. 
Henry Goschen, David P. Hea. 


Colonel Leopold Seymour. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer 


The Directors for Agencies for the Fire and Life De 
Prospectuses, copies of the Fire, Lite, and Marine Accounts, and all o information can be 


JOHN P, LAURENCE, Secretary. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


LAW LIFE 


Trustees. 
The Right Honourable Baron CAMPBELL. 

The Right Honourable Viscount CRANBROOK. 

The Right Honourable Lord Justice THESIGER. 

The H ble Vice-Ch llor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK HIGGINS, Esq. 

EDMOND ROBERT TURNER, Esq. 


Directors. 


Edward Bailey, E: 
Francis Thomas Bitcham, Esq. 


Holdsworth Hunt, 
The Hon. Hallyburton G. Cam, 


hi 
William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 


‘rederick eorge vidson, arles Manley Smi 
John Deedes, Es John Swift, Esq 
William James Esq. The Right oy Lord Justice Thesigez. 
Henry Ray Freshfield, Esq. dward Tompeon Koa. 

r Farrer Herschell, Q.C., M.P. Sir William EF entry M alton. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esa Arnold 
Grosvenor Hodgkinson, Basil Thomas Wi 

Invested Assets on December 31, 1879 781 
Income for the year 1879. 74,858 
Amount paid in claims to December 31 last .....+.sseeeseeeee 1 2.539.467 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five y fe ended Decem- 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 6,198,991 


1 The expenses of Management (including Commission) are under 4} per cent. of the Annual 
meome. 

Attention is specially directed to the revised aby eno of the Society ; to the new rates 
of premium, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 
ditions as to'extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 

Rat, are granted on security of Life Interests and Reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance. 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON. 

The Oldest Life Office on the Mutual System in the World. 

The Invested Funds of the EQUITABLE are upwards of £4,000,000, being more than 28 times 
its renewal premium income 

The recent division showed a clear surplus of £1,893.700, after providing for all future claims. 

The effect of the distribution was to make a total adc at ion of 2574 per cent. to Policies taki 
out in oes of 172} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1327, of 135 per cent. to Policies taken out in 
1836, of 101} per cent. to Policies taken out in 1846, of 74 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1856, 
of ait aoe cent. to Policies taken out in 1866, and 


10 per cent. to Policies taken out in 1874. 
addition to Policies taken out in 1861 was suflicient, if so applied, to Cyne all 
Premiums payable during the next ten years; whilst Policies taken out in 1855 could also 
extinguish their Premiums in like manner, still ‘retaining an increasing bonus of 40 per cent. 
on the sums originally assu: 
~~ miums may be paid in one sum, or for a fixed period, so as to cease after agiven number 
witnew whole working expenses of the Society average about 2} per cent. on its gross annual 
come. 
= has never eee commission or employed agents, whereby more than £2,000,000 have been 


saved to 
J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E-c. 


Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Chairman—AUGUSTUS PREVOST, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 


flenry Hulse Boren, Es Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

arter reer, Esq. Right Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. 
es Wm. Curtis, Esq. rederick H. Janson, Esq 
Charles F. Devas. 


sq. 
Sir Walter R. Fa uhar, Bart. 
Alban G. H. 


John B. Ma: rtin, Esq. 
James Goodso 


Esq Henry John 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. David Powell, Jun., Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq Henry Vigne, Esq. 
poem of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

Share Ca of aid up and invested 

Total tal Funds upwards 

Total Annual 


N.B.—Fire Policies movi expire at Midsummer should be antl at the Head Office, or 
with the Agents, on or before July 9. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Heap Orrices—ABERDEEN AND LONDON. 


Life Funds as per last account. evcccccccocevececececccesocccccs 
London Board of Directors. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER, Bart. 
Chairman—Right Hon. W. P. ADAM, M.P. 


1,462,146 


Colonel Robert Baring. Wm. Egerton Fiubberd. Jun. Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin. Esq, Ferdinand M. Huth. 
Philip Currie, Esq., James 
George John Fenvick Esq. John Ste 

Alexander H. Goschen, Esq. - William Walkinshaw, Esq. 


A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


FIRE OFFIOXE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROss, gee —ESTABLISHED 1782, 


esale Stores, 
41 Mitchell Street, Leith. 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlemen: 
Tasurances effected in all World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
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‘THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1825. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1880. 
Amount of A 
Ditto, during the last five years 6.266.0 
Total Assurances. 19,044,745 
796,359 
‘Luvested Funds..... 5,514,752 


DIVISION OF _PROFITS, 1380. 
TIF PROFITS WHICH HAVE ARISEN SINCE 1875 will be divided among Policies 


in existence at the close of the current year, and Assurances now effected will participate. 
—— 1835 the Company has distributed THREE MILLIONS Sterling in Bonus add‘tions 
to Policies. 
LONDON_82 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C., and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
EDINBURGH-3 axp 5 GEORGE STREET (HEAD OFFICE). 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 50 SPRING GARDENS, LIVERPOOL: 10 COOK STREET. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.\W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium, 
Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. cies falling due at Midsummer should Le renewed 


betore July 8, or the same will become v 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


HE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. RESERVE FUND, £175,000. 
HEAD OFFICE~NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombes. Metres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms rey a with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 “yes cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Forshorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued atthe currevt exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army Mev ye and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 


Lite AB ES WATER 
Laurcd donandus Apollinari.”—Horace, Book IV. Oded 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 
ANNUAL SALE, 8,000,000. 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY. LIMITED, 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


LFA & PEKRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of spurious imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


A P 


LEA & PERRINS have adopted a New Label bearing their 


Signature, “LEA & PERRINS,” which Signature is placed on every Bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and without which none is 


Genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Pro prietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 
; and Export Oiilmen generally. by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
e orld. 


DINE tFORD’'S MAGNESIA.—This Solution is the best 


remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


pW NEFORD’S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Iafants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 3807 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ‘the supply required, All 
the best New ks, English, French, and German. i 
with] Lists of New Publications, gratis and post fre 
A Clearance of Surplus Books offered for at Reduced Prices may 
also be had free applicati 
BOOTH URTON'S. and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 fae near the Polytechnic. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
74, 75, 745, 754, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 


PORTUGAL. 

PORTUGUESE LIGHT WINES. 

FL REL 

FUL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


A Portuguese Light Wine. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Natural White Wine. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


From Portugal. 


REIL—ROYAL 


REL—ROYAL 


REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
ithout Brandy. 
KL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, 
Made from Rhine Vines. 
KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
Transplanted into Portugal. 
KE REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 
a. Possesses more character and 
REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Fulness than other light wines. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Largely consumed in Portugal. 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


not deteriorate when uncorked. 


REL—ROYAL 


REIL—ROYAL 


athe SATURDAY REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (in 
yanee). 
, London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 


AMERICA AND WEST INDIES, 1661-1668. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. pp. 822, price 15s. cloth, 


ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, COLONIAL SERIES, 

America and West Indies, 1661-1668, preserved in H.M. Public Record Office. 

Vol. V. of the Colonial Series. Edited by W. Nort Sarnspury; and published 

under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the Sanction of H.M. Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial Department. 

*,* Vol. I. of this Series [the three intermediate volumes relate to the East 
Indies, China and Japan) comprises State Papers concerning America and the West 
Indies between the years 1574 and 1660. The present volume, in continuation, 
begins with the year 1661, and in nearly 2,000 Abstracts of Documents summarises 
our Colonial History for the next eight years to the end of the year 1668. 

London: Loycmans & Co. and Trinyern & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co, 
Cambridge: Macmirtan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack and 
Dovcias & Foutts. Dublin: A. & Co. 


Me. RUSKIN’S NOTES on SAML, PROUT and 
WILLIAM HUNT. Large-paper Lg trated with 20 Autotypes, price 42s. 
N.B.—The number of Copies will be limited to 750. 

The FINE ArT SOCIETY, 18 New Bond Street. 


D*: AWINGS by JAPANESE ARTISTS.—A SERIES of 
JAPANESE DRAWINGS, reproduced in Autotype and Coloured by hand, with 
HOGARTH & SoNs, 


scriptive Letterpress by F. D1.LON, are now ready.—Published by J 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 282 pp. 73s. 6d. (postage, 6d. 


(THE JESUS of HISTORY and the TESUS of TRADITION 
IDENTIFIED. By GrorGe SOLOMON. 
London: REEVES & TURNER, 196 Strand, W.C. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


KEL REIL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. REALITIES of the FUTURE LIFE. 
Makes an agreeable and C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
= r In a few days, demy 8vo. pp. 230. 
= COMPANION TO MUNICH AND THE AMMERGAU PASSION-PLAY. 
R E 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 103. 6d. 
E with all Aérated Waters AN ART-STUDENT in MUNICH. By Anna Mary Howrrr- 
EL REIL—ROY AL BUCELI 4 s HOCK. tere os New Edition, revised by the Authoress ; with several New Chapters. Of all 
and makes a delicious cup without London: THos. DE La RvE & Co. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
KL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. GTRANGE STORIES from a CHINESE STUDIO. Trans- 
= Maintains its character ‘lated and annotated by Herbert A. Gites, of H.M.’s Consular Service. Of all 
FIL REL—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK. London : THOS. DE La RUB & Co. 
in all Climates. Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait of Author, 7s. 6d. 
7S. CLAY’S DECISION: 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Can be obtained from 


BUCELLAS HOCK. 


Wine Merchants and Dealers throughout the Kingdom. 


REIL—ROYAL 


REIL—ROYAL 


London: THOS. De La RUE & Co. 
Demy &vo. with Map, and Tilustrations on Wood, cloth, 25s. 


J UNGLE LIFE in INDIA; or, the Journeys and Journals of 
an Indian Geologist. By V. BALL, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Of all Booksellers. 
London: THos. Dz LA RUE & Co. 


CIGARETTES. “ The best selections of the best growths.” 
“ DUBEC” (Mild) and “ YENIJEH ” (full flavour). 
WILLS’ CIGARETTES are sold by all Principal Dealers, and 


every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of the Manufacturers. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
“THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Soldin Packets and Tins. 


Crown cloth, 7s. 


BoOsWELL's CORRESPONDENCE with the Hon. ANDREW 
ERSKINE. and his JOURNAL of a TOUR to CORSICA. By Gxouce Binxwzck 


HILt, D.C.L. sellers. 


London: THos. De LA & Co. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


FLRNESTINE : : a Novel. By the Authoress of the “ Vulture- 
‘Translated from the German by the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD. Of all 


London: THos. Dr LA & Co. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 103, 


SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE and ART. By Mrs. 
INCHBALD, With Portrait and Memoir by WILLLAM BELL . Of 


all 


London: Dz La Ruz & Co. 
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GROSVHNOR GALLHRY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN 


FROM NINE SHVEN. 
! Admission, One Shilling. 


WILL CLOSE SATURDAY, JULY 3i. 


GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET, 


NOW OPEN. 
AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


4 Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with all 
the BEST and NEWEST LITERATURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, READING, WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied 
with the Daily and Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRAWING ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON 
a ROOMS, SMOKING ROOM, and all the appliances and comforts of a FIRST-CLASS CLUB. 


ig Subscription to the Circulating Library ONE GUINEA per annum. 


| Subscription for Club Membership. TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
| Subseription for Club Membership, together with 6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating Library ... THREE GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS: An Annual Subscription of Five Gurveas entitles a Country Subscriber to Fifteen Volumes 
and the use of the Club for himself and one other member of the Family. 


m Subscriptions can commence from any date. 

4 The Directors beg to inform the Subscribers to the Circulating Library that a constant endeavour will be made to provide a punctual and ample 
i supply of all new Works of interest and authority ; and in order to carry out this intention efficiently, they must rely in some measure upon the 
pal, co-operation and assistance of the Subscribers themselves. It is notorious that a large number of new books of a wholly trivial character are now put 
4 into circulation, for which there is no real demand, and the publication of such works is in many instances only rendered possible by the system upon 
kg which Circulatiflg Libraries have hitherto been conduc The expenditure upon works of this class will be strictly curtailed, and the funds will be 
a applied as far as possible to the purchase and circulation of books of a higher order and a really popular character, such as the majority of 


readers are anxious to obtain upon the date of their publication. The Directors trust by this means to render the Circulating Library, in the truest 


sense of the word, select, while they will seek at the same time to avoid the kind of interested and arbitrary censorship that has been found alike 
vexatious to authors and the public. 


| All the Books in the Library are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of Subscription. 


Full details of Subscriptions, both for Town and Country Members, on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the GROSVENOR 
GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, 135 New Bond Street, W. 
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MUDIEH’S SHLECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing 
demand of the age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be rary obtained on moderate 
terms from the ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. 
The best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in 
large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of the Leading Works of 
every Season having been placed in circulation. 


Great care has always been taken in the selection of Books to study the wishes of Subscribers, 
and to make the Library not only “ Select,” but comprehensive. 


The whole Collection now exceeds One Million Volumes. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand 
increases ; and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all 
Forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


This Subscription allows of a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the Number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage-free on application. 


eas All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by Order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Ciry Orrice—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for 
insertion in the Forthcoming Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 

Publisher by the Sth, and BILLS by the 7th July. 

Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for JULY will be 


published on TuurspAy, July 15th, ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 
tion cannot be received by the Publishers later than Fripay next, the 9th instant. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


BLAckwoon's MAGAZINE for JULY 
No. DCCLXXVII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL. Part III. 
BEATTIE. 
A LAY CONFESSIONAL. 
COUNTRY LIFE IN PORTUGAL. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 
THE LASCAR CREW. 
THE LEWS: its Salmon and Herring. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part VIII. 
WELLINGTON AND REFORM. 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 
WILLIAM BLacKWoopD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, No. CCXLVII. 1s. 
JULY. 


HE cCORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and W. Small. 
CONTENTS: 
S: ing Romance. Legg an Tilustration. Chapter 38. A 
Chapter 39. Helease. Chapter 40. “ While the Ripples upon 
Sands of Gold. 
A NEW STUDY OF TENNYSON. Part IT. 
GIOVANNI BATTISTA BELZONI, By Ricuarp F. Brrtoy. 
STUDIES IN KENTISH CHALK. 
CIMABUE AND COAL-SCUTTLES. 
UNREFORMED CORPORATIONS, 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XXIT. Sterne. 
SQUARE. By Henry James,Jun. With an Illustration. 
apter: 3. 
London ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


1880. 


With 


Price 2s. 6d. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For JULY 1880. 


‘THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

ATHEISM AND REPENTANCE: a Familiar Colloquy. By W. II. MALLOCK. 

‘THE CLOTURE IN PARLIAMENT. By E. D. J. Witsox. 

MODERN FRENCH ART. By GrerarpD BALDWIN Browy. 

A STRANGER IN AMERICA. By Geonrce Jacon HOLYOAKE. 

STORY-TELLING. By James Payy. 

COMMERCIAI AL TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By 

AOUL UV. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. By the Rev. W. Lewery 

Bia 


THE FRE! xcnt CLERGY AND THE PRESENT REPUBLIC. By the Abbé Manriy. 
THE PALAIS ROYAL THEATRE. By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
BLEEDING TO DEATH. By I. M. HynpMay. 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, Is, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCXLIX. (for JULY). 


CONTENTS : 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. By Mrs. Orrpnaxt. Chapters 29—32. 

= DECLINE OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By A. T. Ss. 
WOODRICK. 

A MONTH IN AUVERGNE. By Miss M. BerHamM-Epwarps, 

“=. ALBANIANS AND THE ALBANIAN QUESTION. By C. L. Firz- 
ERALD. 

PEASANT LIFE IN BENGAL. By J. Tatpoys WHEELER, 

THE NORTHERN SHEPHERD. By Giirrip 

IRELAND—ITS SOCIAL STATE. By W. Bexce Jones. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Now ready, 6s. 


DUBLIN REVIEW JULY 
CONTENTS: 

THE CHARACTER OF CICERO. By Ropert Onnspy, M.A. 

THE GREEK CHURCH. By Professor Lamy, of Louvain. 

THE APOSTLE OF IRELAND, AND HIS MODERN CRITICS. 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL IN MAURITIUS. 

DOCTOR WARD'S DOCTRINAL ESSAYS. 

ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 

THE DISSOLUTION OF THE CONGREGATIONS IN FRANCE. 

NOTICES OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 

BOOK OF DEVOTION AND SPIRITUAL READING. 

GENERAL NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

London: Burnys & OATES, 17 Portman Street, W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Quarterly, 3s. ; Yearly, post free, 123. 


M ! No. XIX. fr JUL Y). 
1 OF MENTAL IMAGERY. By F. Gatrtoy, F.R.S. 

2. THE UNITY OF THE ORGANIC INDIVIDUAL. By E. MontGomueEry. 

3. ON THE FORMS OF LOGICAL PROPOSITION. By J. VESy. 

4. PERFECTION AS AN ETHICAL END. By T. Tnorsiey. 

5. JEWISH PHILOSOPHY AND SPINOZA. By W. R. Sor.ey. 

WITH NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS, CRITICAL NOTICES, &e. 
WILLIAMS & NorGate, London and Edinburgh. 


ready, Part II., Vol. XLIIT., JUNE 1880, price 5s. 


QTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURN 


AL. 
CONTENTS : 


‘On the Education and Training of the Children of the Poor. By F. J. Mouat, M.D., Z. ty £ Ss. 

Vital Statistics of C: Horses. By Surgeon-General T. M.D. 

“Ten Years’ Statistics of British Agriculture, 1870-79. _ By Captain P. G. Cra 

On oe ae Produce, Imports, Consumption, and Price ot Wheat over the Ifarvest Years 
852 to 1879—80, inclusive. By J. B. Lawes, LL.D., F.R.S., and J. H. Gilbert, Ph.D., 


Mnaslaetes General Results of the Commercial and Financial History of 1879—The Move- 
of the ne | of Marine Casualties 
An Iron Tr: t ears— Notes - 
Orks— Additions to the Library. &e. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


’ | YHE ILLUSTRATIONS in THE BUILDER include Views 
of an Abode for the Aged, Leipzig ; Interior of = Mildred’s, Bread Street ; Teddington 
Vicarage, with Plan ; Chelsea Hospital for Women ; ize at Denzell—Im provements in 
ndon—Ironwork at South ‘Kensington Excavations, Asia Minor—Three Bridges—IUumi- 
native Gas—Art Text-Books, with Illustrations, &c. 4d.; by post, 4jd, 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


“for 1880. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. 


SECOND Series, By Epwarp WALForD, M.A. 
Also, now ready, 2 vols. 21s. 
THE VILLAGE of PALACES; or, Chronicles 


of Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGE. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW NOVELS. 


WOOERS and WINNERS. By Mrs. G. 


Lixyzus Banks, Anthor of The Manchester Man,” &e. 3 vols. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 


“ A very interesting novel. The characters are admirably drawn, and the incidents rivet 
attention from the first page to the last.”—Court Journal. 


MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Earl of Desanr, 


Author of * Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Mervyn O'Connor’ is a bright, lively story, full of interest and action. 
find ample amusement throughout the volumes.”—Sunday Times. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Moreswortn, 


Author of “ Hathercourt Rectory,” ‘* The Cuckoo Clock,” Ke. 3 vols. 


“A very charming story. In these delightful volumes Mrs. Mol h has produced a 
capital book.’ *_Graphic 


POET and PEER. By Hawtrron Aips, 


Author of “ Penruddocke,” Ke. 3 vols. "Dedicated to Lord Lyrron. 
“ A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and amuse every reador.”—Athenceum, 


FORESTALLED. By M. Beruam-Epwarps, 


Author of “ Kitty,”’ “ Bridget,” &e. 2 vols. [Nezt week. 


The reader will 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tuts Day IS PUBLISHED. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. By L. B. 


“ Pauline,” ‘* Mr. Smith: a Part of his 
3 vols. post Svo, 253. Gd. 


Wa FORD, Author of Cousins,”’ 
Life,” 


CAMPAIGNING in SOUTH AFRICA: 


Reminiscences of an Officer in 1879. By Captain W. E. MontTaGve, 94th 
Regiment, Author of “ Claude Meadowleigh,” &c. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


Fifth Edition, revised throughout and greatly enlarged. 


THE MOOR and the LOCH. Containing 


Minnte Instructions in all Highland Sports ; with Wanderings over Crag and 
Correi, Flood and Fell. By JoHn CoLquHoun. To which is added Recol- 
lections of the Author’s Early Life. 2 vols. post Svo. with 2 Portraits aud 
other Illustrations, 


DAVID ARMSTRONG; or, Before the Dawn. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 173. 


“ This is a novel of no common order.""—Mornina Post. 

“ It has both freshness and power.” —Whitejuril Review 

“ There are parts of it which have not often been surpassed, and the interest of the story is 
most curefully maintained." —Scotsman. 


REATA: What's in a Name? ByE.D.Gerarp. 


Originally published in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“ It is long since we have read a story in which excellence of plot and excellence of character- 
uinting are so well combi ned. From the first page to the last, the reader is thoroughly 
nterested in the story Such evenness of execution, such admirable balance between the 
interest of the story, the coon of the characters, and the mere interest of the local colouring 
itself, is very rare. Spectato: 
* A well-sustained dramatic | interest marks it asa story; and a fresh and easy style aids the 
effect of this novel as a rolling panorama of scenes which ‘have evidently been studied with 
keen observation.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


A DREAMER. 


3 vols. post Svo. 25s. 6d. 


“ Here is the unmistakable contazious touch of genuine feeling, worth volumes of ingenuity 
and of cleverness.”’—Spectator. 
he characters who take part in this strange story are worked out with consummate 


VI 


By Katuartne WY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Ground Plans, lis, 


HURCH WORK and LIFE in ENGLISH MINSTERS; 
and the ENGLISH STUDENT'S MONASTICON. By Mackeyziz E. C. Watcort, 
B.D., Pracentor of Chichester. 
CHATTO & WINDTrs, Piccadilly. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 93. Pocket size, cloth, 3s.; morocco, 63. 


"THE DAILY ROUND: Meditation, Prayer, and Praise. 
Adapted to the Course of the Christian Year. Containing a Text, a Meditation, a 
Devotion, and a Verse for every day in the year. 
London: J. WHITAKER, 12 Warwick Lane. 


Just published, 8vo. Is. 


ECCLES ASTICAL COURTS: a Letter to His Grace the 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Right Hon.J. G. HUBBaRD, M.P. With 


Copies of the Appointments of Sir Rotert Phillimore and Lord Penzance. 
RIvixcToxs, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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RECENT POETRY. 


post Svo. parchment antique, 10s. 6d. 


THE SONG. of ROLAND. ‘Translated into 


English Verse by Joun O'HaGay, Q.C, 


Elzevir, 8vo. parchment, 3s. 6d. 


XXII BALLADES in BLUE CHINA. By 


LANG, 


Quaint and dainty little book.” —A thenceum. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ECHOES from the ORIENT. With Miscel- 


laneous Poems. ~4 Epwarp Kine, Author of “The Southern States of 
North America,” & 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ANTIOPE : a Tragedy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LYRICS and IDYLLS. With other Poems. 
By EpmMunD CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
“*The Old Love and the New’ is full of real beauty and tender self-introspection.” 


Atheneum. 
“ Mr. Stedman’s is and of memories of t deeds and joy ous 
experiences, and seems to contain the ele;nents of a lasting popularity.” —A. fret cademy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
NEW 


POEMS. By Epmunp W. Gosss, 
Author of “ Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe,” &c. 
he tak k thor ‘hly independent poet. fi 
we work’ may be expected that “Will obtain an enduring place in Euglish litera~ 
ture.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A LIFE’S IDYLLS. By Coyway. 


“ Mr. Conway sings with feeling and simplicity ; he has a command (aw of metres, 
and he is seldom, if ever, false either in in his ae: or diction.”—Pali Mall Gaz 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE TRUCE of GOD, and other Poems. By 


WILLIAM STEVENS. 


“ The tone of the pieces is healthy, and marks of culture and of ~~ aaa with what may 
be called the best models are evident throughout.”—Pali Mall Gaze 


‘rown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


VERSES and TRAN SLATIONS. By Henry 


LONDON: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


Now ready, 1s. 


A LETTER on “THE EXACT GOD.” 


By A MECHANIST. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


ENGLISH LETTERS, 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS: 


a Selection of 359 Letters by 150 Writers from the Period of the Paston 
ae to the Present Time. Edited and by W. Baptiste 
COONES. 


enjoy able a bock 
for spare halt-hours.""—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“Mr. Scoones has in truth given the world a rich store of E treasure, 
culled from all epochs—the Lancastrian to the Victorian age—and as done the work of 
selection with rare patience and exquisitely good taste. Those who read Mr. Seoones’ 
work will rise from its perusal full of genuine respect for the author as one who is not only a 
thereugh worker, but who brings to his work the tact, taste. Shady Peleg and culture necessary 
tor the fulfilment of the task he set himself to to perform.” —Dauy Telegraph. 


‘ish epistola: 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


To be published immediately, demy Svo. 2s. 6d. 


THE IRISH CRISIS; being a Narrative of 


the Measures for relieving the Distress caused = the Great Irish Famine of 
1845-6. By Sir CHanLes TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B, Reprinted from the 
“ Edinburgh Review,” January 1848. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SCHOOL PRIZES. 
MESSRS. BICKERS & SON invite attention 


$2 Ghats extensive andi varied stock of Book: ap for SCH 
pond x. s suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, which at 


SCHOOL PRIZES.—A greatly increased space 


in the Gallery of their Establishment is now devoted to the eiivtey of Lae ~A suitable for 
S,the choice presen 
are fixed at 


vaieEs ted for selection being, they believe ual Lond 
the sinallest remumcsative rates ‘of profi.” Gatalogaes nes 


SCHOOL PRIZES.—In the Binding depart- 


ment they have, for over f 


and are 
te prices, Liste 


A CATALOGUE of RARE OLD BOOKS, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 1880: 
1, ADAM AND EVE. Continued. 
2. THE ROMANCE OF CHINESE SOCIAL LIFE. 
3. IN TOWN. 
4. BRANTOME. 
5. THE STRANGE STORY OF KITTY CANHAM. 
6. THE CONNEXION BETWEEN POETRY AND PAINTING. 
7. THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY HIMSELF. Part II. 


8. THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD OF DWINDLEDOWN. 
9. FURED. 


10. ACTING, NATURAL AND ACQUIRED. 
ll, THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By Mrs. Lynx Lrstox. Continued. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Ruopa Brovcuton, 


Author of “Nancy,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MISS THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE VIOLIN PLAYER. By Bertua Tuomas. 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBIN ADAIR.” é 


ALAN DERING. By the Hon. Mrs. 


FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “ Kilcoran,” “ Robin Adair,” &c, 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


IN HER MAJESTY’S KEEPING. By the 


Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, Author of “ My Lords of Strogue,” “ Lady Grizel,” 
&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


sont aathet hes given use novel that surpasses any of his former efforts, and that is saying 
great deal.” —Graphic. 


LADY M. MAJENDIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


FASCINATION. By Lady M. Magenpre. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


NEW ADDITION TO “BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 


PROBATION. By the Author of “ The First 


Violin.” Crown Svo. with an Illustration, cloth, 6s. (Just ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW WORKS. 


On July 5, 2 vols. demy Svo. with Illustrations and Maps, 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir Freprnic J. C.B., K.C.8.L 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fcp. 8vo. 5s. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS. Second Series. 


RoBERT BROWNING. Y 
NEW VOLUME BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS 


of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author 


of “‘ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Phyllis.” 3 vols, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Just out, Svo, 5s. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS of 


the DAY ; being the Arguments on Either Side. By SypNey C. Buxrox. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TO BOOK COLLECTORS. 


and Early Illuminated and other MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a great 
number of Volumes of Old English Poetry, many Early English Books in 
Black Letter, and a great many very Rare and Curious Books relating to 
Scotland; also a most valuable and important Collection of Official Docu- 


ments and Private Papers of Sir Philip Francis, the Author of “ Junius’ 
Letters.” Free by post for Six Stamps. 


BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.G 


ELLIS & WHITE, 29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 


LONDON, S.W. 


J ENK KINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDES. Fep. 8vo. o. cloth. 
H LA KE DISTRICT. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic V' Also in 
ORTH WALES. With s ; ‘Maps, 6s. 64. Also in Five Sections, each Is. he 
SLE OF MAN. With Map, 5s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and Neighbourhood. With Map 


4 Fronti 
ISLE OF WIGHT. With Frontispiece and 6 Maps, 5s. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRAOTICAL GUIDES. Fep.8vo. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTKICT. With 
{ WALES. With paper. 2s. 3s. 6d. 
GILSLAND: the ROMAN WALE: and 3 Neighbourhood. With Map, 


ISLE OF WIGHT. With 2 Maps, paper, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ 


GUIDES. Fep. §vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. each 2s. 
Channel Islands. By B. Clarke. Norfolk. By pine ay e. 
Cornwall. By W. H. Tregelias. Round about Londo: fe Rev. W. J. Loftie, 
Derbyshire. ‘by J. Charles B.A., F.S.A. 
Devon (North), By R. N. Worth, F.G.S, Surrey. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 
on (South). By R. N_ Worth, F.G.S. Sussex. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
lish By H. I. Jenkinson, North and East Ridings). By 


P. Bevan. F.G.S. 
Kent. P. Bevan, F.G.S. (West Riding). By G. P. Bevan, 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ GUIDE to DEVONSHIRE. By 
R. N. Worrn, F.G.S., Author of “ The Histories of Plymouth and Devonport,” &e. 
8vo. with 3 2’Maps and Plan of Exeter Cathedral, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS for ENGLAND, WALES, SCOT- 
LAND, IRELAND, ENGLISH COUNTIES, &c. List on application. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS to the CONTINENT, FRANCE, 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, SPAIN, ALGERIA, EGYPT, ke. List 


BLACK’S GUIDES to ENGLAND, WALES, SCOTLAND, 


IRELAND, ENGLISH COUNTIES, &c. List on appl 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDES to SWITZERLAND, EASTERN 
ALPS, THE RHINE, GERMANY, ITALY, PARIS, &c. List on application, 


7 

ENGLAND and WALES.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. 
Any sheet may be purchased separate! s large. pee each 2s. 6d. ; small sheets,each 1s. 
Size of eo Targe shes, 40 inches by 27. Mounted for et, full sheets, 43. 6d; 
Colou .;_ cloth case, 6d. extra. Sections co four small sheets. 63. ; 
Coloured, 83.5 oie case, 6d. extra. An Index Map, defining the contents of each sheet, 
be had gratis on application, or by post for penny stamp. ford's Selected List 

Ordnance Survey Maps, gratis; by post for penny stamp. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—ORDNANCE SURVEY of ENG- 
LAND and WALES. New General Map, on the scale of } inch toa mile, with con- 
Compe’. = In_course of ublication. in_1s. sheets. The following are ready, 

rtions of Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Essex, Herts. be ge Hampshire, 

"the le of Wight: Nos. 256, 270, 271, 273, 273, 274, 285, 236, 289, 290, 209, 

304, 306, 315, 930, 321, 330, 331, 344, 345. Size of cach’ inches by 1; 
Index Map, by post, 4d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—LARGE-SCALE RAILWAY and 
STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, in 24 sheets. Constructed on the basis 
pi Trigonometrical Survey. By my oy SMITH. On this Map will be found laid 

the Hy vers, Mail, Post, Bridle, and Rail Roads, Boundaries of Counties, Seutigmes’s 3 
oods, Covers, &c., a8 well as 


in red, ths us making them very hetinct. The 24 sheets te of this Bar being "sold separately, 

useful for Tourists. Eac 
2. Plain, Is. ; Coloured, Is. 6d. ; mounted in case. plain, 2s. 6d. Ase, 
Coloured. 3s. The size of the com oe Map, 114 inches by 128. Piatt in case or portfolio, 
25s. : Coloured. in case or port ee, 38s. ; mounted on cloth to fold, in case, Coloured, 
£4 43. ~ — Map on application. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP. 


Scale, 15 miles to an inch ; size, 23 fpches nae by 32. Coloured, mounted, in case, 53. 
Arrowsmith's Map. 
Stan‘ord’s Quarto ‘a In ease, 33. 
Matheison's In case, 26s. 
New Travellin case. 12s. 
Sidney Hall's ling ‘County Atlas. 10s. 6d. 
County Maps. Folded. ls. ; in case, 2s. 6d. 
Davies's Railway Map of the British I Isles. In case, 9s. 
Guide Books.—See above. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—GEOLOGICAL ORDNANCE 


MAP, one-inch Series. arranged in 110 Divisions, of which about 80 are published. Some 
of the Divisions are printed on a single sheet, size, 40 inches by 27; other Divisions are 
ted on two or lier sheets. Large sheets, 8s. 6d. and 4s. ; smaller sheets, 3s. 


and ls. 6d. each. 
Ramsay's Geological Map of England and Wales. In case, 303. 
Ramsay's G Geological Map of the British Isles. In case, 42s, 


LONDON and its SUBURBS.—STANFORD’S LIBRARY 
MAP of LONDON and its SUBURBS, on a scale of six inches to a mile. In sheets, 
plain, 2ls. ; Coloured, in a portfolio, 31s. 6d. ; mounted on linen, in morocco case, £2 15s.; 
single sheets, plain, Is.; Coloured, Is. 6d. A Key Map, indicating the division into sheets, 
may be had on apglication, or per post for One p. 

Collin ns's Standard Map. In case, ls., ls. A" and 3s. 6d. 
"s British Metropolis. In case. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. 
Davies's Beitioh Metropolis. In case, 7s. 6d. ; or with continuation Southward beyond 
the Crystal Palace, in case, 11s. 

Dav’ London and its Environs. Inc 

virons of London, tt five Miles I ound. In case, 103. 

Davies's Environs of London. In ease 


of London. se the’ the In 6d., and 3s. 
ibrary Map, Geologically Coloured. In portfolio, £23 12s. 6d. ; morocco 
case, 

Government Geological Map. In case, 2s. and sis. 


ENGLISH LAKFS.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the | 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, on the scale of one inch to a mile, including Bassen- 
waite Lake on the North, Newb; -bridze on the South, and extending from Ravenglass | 
on the West of Hawes Water on the East ; showing the’ contours of equal altitude, — | 
marking in on the beighte ¢ of all the principal hills and 
woods, &c.. all the roads a: pets. 27 inches by 33. in cover, plain, 2s. 
Coloured, 4s. “te aaa in case, plain, 5*. 6d. ; Coloured, 7s. 
~ Map of the Takes.” Io ome plain, 123. “Coloured, 15s. 
with Descriptive In case, 53. 
Guides, see Stanford 's Series, detailed above. 


ISLE OF WIGIT.—VISITORS’ GUIDE AND MAP. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT, 


showing the Roads, Railways, Leniing-plaom for Boats, and popular references te 
Fossiliferous Localities, Antiquities, &c.; and an in-set Map, showi the Island, 

thampton Water. and the DE Size, 27 inches by 21; scule, one mile to 
an inch: with a VISITORS’ GUIDE, 3, 
Means of Locomotion, Hotels and Inns, Outline "Tours, w ‘alking ‘Tours, Die: 
tionary of Places. Plain, in case, ls. ; Coloured, folded in case, ls. 6d. ; Coloured, 
mounted, in case, 48, 6d. 


SCOTLAND.—ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP. Engraved on 


the scale of 1 _- toamile. In 120 Divisions, size of each 24 inches by 34. Plain, Is. 9d. ; 
pe each, 2s. 9d. ; mounted on cloth, to fold, plain. 3s. : coloured, each, 43. ; cloth 
case, 6d. extra. The Index Map may be per post for penny — tanfurd’s 
Selected List of the Ordnance Survey Maps, gratis. | by post for penny stamp. 


SCOTLAND.—REDUCED ORDNANCE MAPS. By Jonny 
F.R.G.S. On the scale of 2 miles to an inch. Size, 28 inches by 20. 
No. 1. Environs of Edinburgh and Firth of Forth. No. 2. Environs of Glasgow and Firth 
of Clyde. No.3. Trosachs, Callander, and Loch Lomond District. No. 4. Perthshire, 
scat eee Killin, Crieff, and Loch Tay. No.5. Environs of Perth and Dundee, 
Firth ay. No.6. Aberdeen District. No.7. Upper Spey and Braemar. In cloth 
. 6d. 
Stanford's Library Map. In i, £3 3s. 
Arrowsmith'’s Map. In case, 5: 
Black's New Large Map. Seale, 4miles toan inch. On 12 sheets, in cases, each 2s.6d. 
The Complete gt in case, 313. 6d, 
Other } 12s. 
Guides, Blatk’s 3, 1s. 6d. ‘and 8s, 6d. ; Murray's, 9s. 


IRELAND.—The ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP of IRELAND. 


ogres ed on the seale of 1 inch toa mile. In 205 Divisions. Size of each, 12 inches by 
The engraving of the hills is in prozress. Complete, with detailed oa £10 7s. 6d. ; 
= “each sheet, plain, Is. ; Coloured, 2s, Mounted on cloth, to fold, plain, ls. 9d.; Coloured, 
2s. 3d. ; with a cloth case, 6d. extra. 
Ordnance Map of Ireland, on the scale of 10 miles to an inch. Coloured, in case, 8s. 6d. 
Ordnance Maps of the Counties of Ireland, on scales varying from 1} to 3 miles aninch. 
case, plain, each 5s. 6d. ; Coloured, each 8s, 


IRELAND.—STANFORD'S NEW MAP of IRELAND, in 


Counties and Baronies, on the basis of the Ordnance Survey and the Census, Seale, 8 
miles to an inch ; size,38 inches by 31. Coloured and mounted, in case, 10s. 6d. 

Library Map. In case, £2 12s. 6d. 

Tlull’s Geological = In case, 30s. 

Arrowsmith’s Map. 

Stanford's Quarto } rita Is, 64. ; 3s. 

Guides, Black's, 5s. Murray's. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. 


fonts. 150 miles to an inch ; size, 3% inches by 33. Fully coloured end mounted on linen 


case, | 
“Stanford's Map of the Greater of Europe. In case, 253. 
Arrowsmith’s General Map. case, 5s. 
Stanford's Quarto Map, Is. 6d. 5 in case, 33. 
Guides, 103., 213., 


FRANCE.—MAP of FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS. By 
Jouy ARnowsMITHI. Senhe. 31 miles to an inch. Size, 22 inches by 26. Coloured 
eet, 3s. ; mounted, in case, 
Government Map, in 32 sheets, from 1s. 6d. to 4s. 9d, each. Index for penny stamp. 
Andriveau’s including adjoining Countries. ‘In case, Colo 123. 6d. Large 
dition, in case 
Stanford's Quarto ‘Map, 1s. 6d. ; in case, 33. 
Map of Bathing Stations. In case, ls. 
Map. In case, 10s. 
, 153., and in Sections at various prices. 


PARIS.—ANDRIVEAU’S NEW MAP of PARIS, with an 
Alphabetical Key te the Streets. Scale, 5°23 inches to a mile; size, 44 inches by 32. 
Sheet, 3s. 6d. ; case, 

Plan. A sin in ense, 5s. 
Guides. 2s. 6d., 53., and 63, 


GERMANY and the RHINE. —DAVIES’S MAP of CENTRAL 


EUROPE, containing all the Seteege, with their Stations, the principal Roads, &c. 
Scale, 24 miles to an inch. In case, 
Arrowsmith’s Maps of Eastern pln Ww estern Germany, In case, each 5s. 
teymann’'s Map of Central Euro; d ~—t sheets are published. Per sheet, 1s. 6d. 
Hendschel’ Railway Map of f Central Euro; In ease, 
Guide Books. —Liste on m application. 


ITALY, including Switzerland and the Tyrol; with the Roads, 
Railways, and Rivers, &e. ByJ. Scale,20 milestoaninch. On Two 
Coloured sheets, size of each 22 inches by 2%. Each 3s. ; mounted in case, each 5s, 
Cerri’s General Map of Italy. In case, 35s. 
Map of Sardinia (Pledmont =A Liguria). In case, 8s. 6d. 
Plans of Rome. 5s., 78 
Map of the Environs of aly “9s. 671.. 33. 6d., 43. 6d. and 63, 
Guides, in Sections, North, Central, South. 6s.,73., and 10s, 


NORWAY.—MUNCH'S MAP of NORWAY: North Norway. 
On the scale of 11°04 miles to an irch ; size, 36 inches by 27, Mounted in case, 153. 
Ry Norway. On the scale of 11°04 miles to an inch ; size, 50 inches by 31. Mounted 

case. 
Other Maps, Pe and 15s. 

Williams's Through Norway with a Knapsack. 63s. 
Williams's Through Norway with Ladies, 12s, 
Other Guides, 6s., 93., 123., and 13s, 


, SWITZERL AND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZER- 
LAND. Edited by R. C. Nicnos, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., under the superintendence of a 
Committee of the Alpine Club. Scale.4 miles to an inch ; size, 60 inches by 43. Four 
sheets, Coloured, in portfolio, 42s.; mounted in case, £2 12s. 6d, Single sheets, 123. ; 
mounted in case, 1s. 

Government Map of Switzerland. Scale, 1°57 miles toaninch. In 25 sheets, at 2s. 9d. 
and cases, 33. per F » 
Smaller Government Ma omplete in Four shee case, 253, ‘para 
each 3s. 6d. ; in ease, each 6 
Arrowsmith’s Map. Ine 
Other Maps. 6s., 6s. 6d.. 12s., and 12s. 6d. 
Studer and Escher’ 3 Geolog cal Map. In case, 203, 
Guides. 23. 6d., 74, 103. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—ORDNANCE SURVEY NEW GENERAL | GUIDE to the UPPER ENGADINE, Translated 


MAP of the ISLE of WIGHT. Scale, 1 inch to a mile; sizc, 40 inches by 27. Mounted, 
to told in case, — 7s. ; Coloured, 9s. { 


For Guides, see Jenkinson’s Series, above. i 


from the German of M.CAVIEZEL. Post 8vo. with Map, cloth, 5s. 
“ A more detailed and thorough guide to the Upper E nzadine, than any hitherto obtainable. 


The very model of a guide to a restricted and definite localit: 


on the German Edition. 


EDWARD STANFORD supplies all the best MAPS and BOOKS (irrespective of Publisher) suitable for the British and Continentat Traveller. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8. W. 
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